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ESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A \ Lady, 33 years 
_of age, well versed in El tary Tuiti pre: 
paring little boys for public schools), is codhing | a GIRUATION in a 
family where the Idren are young. She instructs in the usual 
branches ov a oe English education, with Drawing, Latin, and 
French grammatical 
rnd “A. B.,” Post-office, Messal, Ely. 


CLERGYMAN in the North of England 
wiskes to receive into his house an intelligent gentlemanly 
YOUTH between the ages of 15 and 18, as an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
Premium moderate. 
__ Address Rev. T. Howarth, B.A., Sheffield. 


perra CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 


Rector.—The on 8 P "SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms.—Thirty Guineas per annum. 
Apply to the Rev. the Rector, Stormont House, Perth. 


i" EDICAL EDUCATION. — Mr. MEDD, 
F.R.C.8.E., &c. &e., Senior Surgeon to the Stockport General 
Infirmary, hes a VAC SANCY for an Indoor Pupil. 
For particulars address Mr. ya = Mansion House, Stockport, 
*heshire. 


DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT | for 
YOUNG LADIES, 2, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, London. 
Conducted by Mrs. J. _— ELL. Professors of eminence attend 
for the of Terms forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


~y ° 
RIVATE INSTRUCTION in the ART of 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes o 
Speaking, Reading, and Singing. By the Rev. HUGH HUTTON, M.Af 
Select Classes for the study of the Elder English Ioets, and the prac- 
tice of General yey 
dress 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill. 


| yNIVERSITY of LONDON, &c.—A first- 
class B.A. and M.D. PREPARES GENTLEMEN privately or in 
class for the Matriculation, Medical, and Arts Examinations, the Pre- 
liminary at the Hall, the Fellowship Examinations, &c.—Full MS. and 
printed Notes forwa 
Address “ A. Z.,” Ferriman’ 8, sa 49, Albany-street, 
's-pa 


Regent’ a4 
EST BRIGHTON and HOVE 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—The course of Studies at this 

Fstablishment affords a complete a egg for the Universities, 

Military Colleges, and Learned Professions. Provision is made to 

Read with Gentlemen préparing for ag | or Medical Examinations, 

&c, &e. The French, German, and Italian Languages. 

For particulars, address “G. A. SULLIVAN, ‘y Ivy cates Brighton. 



































P REPARATORY SCHOOL, Brighton, 
23, Gloucester-place. Mrs. and the Misses "ASHBY receive 
roa GENTLEMEN for Board and Education. The Classics are 


hy by a Master. In this establishment constant attention is paid 
to Ith and comfort, and the pleasures of home are combined 
with the regulations of school. eferences are allowed to the parents 
of pupils, and a Prosp will be fo don licati 


N ADVANTAGEOUS opportunity for 
Parents and Guardians.—At the Christmas quarter there will be 
VACANCIES for THREE YOUNG LADIES, in a first-rate finishing 
establishment, four miles fran London, where home comforts are com- 
bined with scholastic discipline. House large and detached, standing 
on its own grounds. Eminent Masters In attendance. French con- 
stantly spoken. Terms moderate. 
Apply to Miss White, El Zlerslie House, Upper-road, Lewisham, Kent. 


WESTBOURNE COLLEGE,  Porchester 
Lodge, Bayswater-road; for the sons of gentlemen. Under 
the patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of 
London, Winchester, and Lincoln. 

LENT TERM will COMMENCE 9th JANUARY, 1856. 

Prospectuses may be had on application. 

C. MACKENZIE, A.M., Principal. 

N.B.—There are two entrances; one private, from Porchester-ter- 
race pow me Nos. 6 and 8) ; the other through Lavender-place, Bays- 
water-roa 


A LADY condueting a very y long-established 
First-class School in the country wishes to fill TWO VACAN- 
CLES occurring after Christmas, with the Daughters of a Clergyman or 
Gentleman; of the former her School is largely composed. To these 
Pupils she offers a reduction in her terms. and will charge for Board 
aad a thorough English Edacation, with French, Drawing, Dancing, 
Pianoforte, and Singing, Thirty Guineas per annum; if Italian is re- 
quired, Thirty-two Guineas. French is taught by a Parisienne, and 
every accomplishment in the first style. High references will be given 

to Clergymen whose ry ye are Pupils. 
Address, prepaid, to “R. 8 "care of Mr. W’ 
12. Strand, London 


(\HELTEN HAM GRAMM AR SCHOOL.— 
NNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS. 

,,AN EXAMINATION will be held at fhe SCHOOL (D.V.) on the 

th and 9th of FEBRUARY, 1856, for the purpose of awarding the 

follow! ing SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. : 

One of 201. a year, entitled “ The @ Classical Scholarship,” tenable for 
two years, for the following subjecta: Divinity, the Bible and the 
Greek Testament; Classics, restricted to the following authors: So- 
phocles. the Edipus Rex and (Edipus Coloneus ; Thucydides, Book I.; 
Plato, the Phaedo; Tacitus, the Germania and First Book of the Annals; 
Cleero, the First Book of the Verrines; Livy, B. 21; Juvenal, Satires, 3, 
10, 13,14; Horace; and Virgil's Georgics; with C¢ omposition in Greek 
and Latin Prose, Greek Iambics, and Latin Elegiacs, without Dic- 
tionary or Lexicon. In Mathematics, three Books of Euclid, 
to Quadratic Equations, and Arithmetic. 
School under seventeen years of age. 

One of 10/. a year, to be competed for annually, entitled “ The Ber- 
keley Scholarship,” and given by the Right Hon. the Earl Fitzhardinge, 
Lord Lieutenant of the County, for Geography, Geology, Arithmetic, 
and French. Open to all pupils under sixteen years of age. 

One of 101. a year, tenable for two years, entitled “ The Bedford Scho- 
larship,” for the following subjects: In Divinity, the English Bible 
throughout, and in the Greek Testament, the Gospel of St. Mark; 
English Composition, Orthography, and Grammar; in Greek, the First 
Book of Xenophon's Anabasis, with Grammar and simple sentences 
for Cx “3 mre h in Latin, Caesar's Gallic War, Books 1 and 2, Virgil's 
neid, Books 1 and’2, and Prose Composition ; in History, ““Schmitz's 
Manual of Ancient History,” and “ Lord’s Modern Europe.” Open to 

pupils under fourteen years of age. 

One of 10/. a year, tenable for two years, entitled “The Commercial 
Scholarship,” for the following subjects: Divinity--the Bible. History 
—the general outlines of xj ome History ; and, in Modera, that of 
Great Britain and France. Geography, Arithmetic, English Grammar 
and Composition, and Writing. Open to all pupils under thirteen years 
of age. 
Also, One of 101 a year, tenable for one year, in Civil Law, Political 

conomy, and the Constitutional History of England. Open to all 
pupils under seventeen years of a 

The hours of Examination will be from Nine to Twelve, and from 
Two to Five each day. No Candidate will be allowed to consult notes 
or any other reference. 

The incomes of the Scholarships will be paid half-yearly—they ter- 
minate on the Scholars leaving the School—and will at once be for- 
feited by the commission of any serious misconduct. 

» KR. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., Head Master. 





























i!liams, Music Publisher, 


Algebra 
Open to all pupils at the 
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\ -TAT 
‘THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING 
EDWARD VI., LICHFIELD. 

PUPILS are expressly Prepared for the Universities, the Army, 
Navy, and Civil Appointments, and for Agricultural, Engineering, and 
Mercantile pursuits. The Course of Education is highly scientific; 
the locality most salnbrious. 

The Rev. J. G. CUMMING, M.A. (Cantab.), F.G.S. receives a few 





BOARDERS, who have all the comforts of a private family. Terms 
moderate. 
AVERSHAM HOUSE ACADEMY, near 


Reading.—The course of instruction embraces every branch of 

a sound Commercial Education, with Latin, Mathematics, and French, 

by a resident Parisian. This establishment has been conducted many 
years, by Mr. KNIGHTON. 

TERMS :— 
Board and Education for pupils under 
twelve years of 
Ditto, above that age.. 


me 22 guineas per annum. 


24 ” 
..- 30s. per annum. 
References given to, and required “from. strangers. 


C HOLASTIC.—Upwards of 300 RESIDENT 
KJ MASTERS are WANTED in a First-class School to teach 
CLASSICS and MATHEMATICS, Salaries 401. to 70/., or to Graduates 
70. to 1001.; Classics, Mathematics, and French, 40/. to 701, or with 
Drawing up to 802.; English, with Land Surveying and good Writing, 
301. to 504. Junior subjects and general assistance from 20/. to 40. All 
applications should contain full particulars of qualifications and lowest 
salary that will be accepted. 
Apply to MAIR and SON, Clerical, Scholastic, and Governess Ageney 
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HE UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING 
MUSICAL LIBRARY. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 
Subscribers annually presented with one guinea’s worth of Music. 
Daily News,—“ U arivalled for the variety and quality of its contents. 
Musical Times.—“ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 
Morning Post.—“ The Catalogue, containing 42,000 works, necessary 
for every lover of music.” 
Observer.—“ We desire to witness the success of an establishment 
such as this.” 
Town Subscribers are supplied with two, Country Subscribers with 
six, guineas’ worth of music at a time. 


Prospectuses on application to G. SCHEURMANN and Co., Importers 
of Foreign Music and Publishers, 86, Newgate-street. 
N 'O CHARGE for STAMPING WRITING- 
4 PAPERS and ENVELOPES at WESTERTON'S LIBRARY, 
Hyde-park-corner. 
LL the DAILY NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED 


4 or LENT to READ from an early hour in the morning, or posted 
afterwards at reduced prices into the country, at WESTERTON'sS 
LIBRARY, Hyde-park-corner. 











QO NE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 

of English and Foreign Works (and receiving additions daily) 
are now in circulation at WESTERTON’'S LIBRARY, 
corner. Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 
all parts of Town, free of charge to subscribers. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, Be CCIX.- _ 
- ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for Insertion a 
requested to be forwarded tothe Publishers immediately. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


Hyde-park- 
Books sent to 


























Offices, 7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London. 
Jpwards sl 208 Situations are Vacant for Governesses. 
LADY, 34 y. ears of age, is 

a SITUATION as COMPANION. It will be her earnest en- 
deavour to fulfil the duties devolving upon her c nacientiously, and 
with cheerfulness. 

Address “ A. Z.," Post Office, Messal. Ely. 

FL EMINGS’ PHOTOG RAPHIC WAREHOU SE. 
A COMPLETE APPARATUS for £3, taking 
Portraits 44 and under, including a Double Achromatic Lens 
beautifally mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro- 
duce as perfect a picture and to be as good as the most costly, and 
exchanged if not found every way satisfactory), superior made Camera, 
with two dark slides and focusing slide, tripod stand with brass top, 
scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, and dipper, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the necessary chemicals, 
packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Cheaper sets than the 
above can be had, but not recommended. Next size, 5/. 5s., including 
every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking Portraits 64 and 
under. Next size, 11/ 11s., taking pictures 9 square and under. Every 
article in Photo; phy cheaper than any wholesale house in London at 
GILBERT FLEMING'S, 498, Oxford-street.— FIRST STEPS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now ready, price 6d.; by 
post, 7d. The Art taught free to purchasers, and experienced operators 
sent to sive | instructions at their own Fesidence on moder rate terms. 


yR. KAHN’S CELEBR ATED 





ANATOMICAL MUSEUM (the rerity and completeness of } 





whose contents have already acquired for it an European reputation, | 


and obtained the warm commendations of the press, in this and other 
countries) is now open daily. A New Series of original Specimens 
and Models, embracing some most important and curious features 
illustrative of the Wonders and Secrets of the Human Structure, has 


just been added to the Collection, which now stands wholly unrivalled 


in the world. Medical Practitioners and Students, and the public at 
large, are invited to visit the Museum, where Lectures are delivered 
during the day, and a new and peculiarly interesting one is delivered 
by Dr. KAHN, at Half-past Eight o'clock every Evening, on the 
Reproductive Functions in Man.—Admission One Shilling. 
Just published, —_— e 1s. free by post (gratis to V eanem to the Museum), 
w Edition of Dr. KAHN’S Trea 
THE SHOAL S and QUICKS: ANDS of YOUTH, 
an essay, specially intended to avert dangers to which the young and 
susceptible are peculiarly liable, and to arrest the progress o . 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
A LFRED LIFE ASSU RANCE 
FERRED ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, No. 7, 
Established 1839. 
Trustees. 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, F. 
Gee orge Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Curr 
Directors. 
Chairman—The Hon. ELLIOTT YORKE, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, 
Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. 
Charles Eaton Ellis, Esq 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esy 
Life Assurance of every 
Association. 
Deferred Annuities granted with options, 
terms. J, W. 


| GOVEREIGN 


COMPANY, 49, St. 











and DE- 


Lothbury, London. 





Esq. 

| William James Lancaster, 

| John Timothy Oxley, Es 

| Charles Snell Paris, Esq 

| Col. Tulloch. 

description can be effected with 
upon very fav 

HAMPTON, Secre 


ASSURAN °C E 


Established 1545. 


LIFE 


James's-street, London 


Trustees: 
The Right Hon. the Earl TALBOT. 
Sir CLAUDE Scort, Bart. 
BENJAMIN BOND CABBELL, Esq 
HENRY POWNALL, Esq. 
This Office presents the following advantages :— 
The Security of a Large paid-up Capital. 
Very Moderate Rates for all Ages, especially Young Lives. 
No Charges whatever, except the Premium. 
All Policies Indisputable. 
Advances made to Assurers ov Liberal Terms. 


, MP 





| obviated.—W. and H. §, 


| Drag, or other description of Vehicle, and can be 





EDITED AND ye oe a = ; L ERGYMAN, 


PAROCHIAL (MS). “SERMONS, based on 
Discourses by BISHOP BEVERIDGE, and suitable for any 
Congregation, are published every THURSDAY, First Thirty Sermons 
now ready. Prospectus — 
A “MS; 





" Bath. 





SHORT-H HAND re "Testers so simple as to be 
easily acquired in a few hours. Montegue’s system is more con- 
tracted than any hitherto published ; it affords immense fucility to the 


learner. The Third Edition, thoroughly revised, is now ready, price 
ls.; or free by nose for fourteen stamps. 
W. and H. 3 . WAR R, Stationers and Printers, 63, High Holborn. 
\ RITING PRACTICALLY TAUGHT.— 
Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, from $1, Lombard-street, Son of the 
celebrated Inventor, continues to give Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen 
of all ages, even to the worst writers, in his highly improved method, 
which imparts a perfect freedom and facility to the hand, in the shortest 
possible time. 
Prospectuses of terms, &c.. may be had at his Establishment, 
112, Cheapside. — 
PAPE sR of LINEN FABRIC.— WARR’S 
LETTER and NOTE PAPERS are manufactured expressly 
for STEEL PENS onan improved principle, entirely from a pure 
Linen Material, which renders their Renee free from fibre, an adyan- 
tage not poss wing Cotton in their compesition ; 
a Tepattocs of or fauk is TS — — hot-pressing, by which 
the defect of a greasy sur! face, 30 much sturtay 8 lained of, is compictely 
. WARR, M. sand Printers, 





63, High Holborn. 


TEWSPAPERS—The TIMES or POST 
. posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter; 


HERALD, 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 
2%.; TIMES (Second Fdition), 5UN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30+. ; 
TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 


prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Th: orton-street, Ban 
Money-~- order rs payable at chief | office, London. 
N O PEN CAN TELL the gre at superiority 
a of WILLIS'S PATENT GOLD-COLOURED PENS to all others. 
They neither rust nor corrode, are made with fine medium or broad 
points, as flexible as the quill, and for extreme durability are un- 
equalled. Sold in boxes, containing 25 pens, 1s. (post free for 13 stamps), 
or 3s. 6d. per 100, at the Gold-coloured Pen Warehouse, 8, Newgat: 
street. N.B. None are gennine unless stamped “ Willis, 8, Newgate- 


street.” 
Your CREST. READY ENGRAVED.— 
HENRY DOLBY has the CREST DIES of more than 10 
families ready engraved. He supplies note-paper and envek 
stamped with them, without charge bor either engraving or stam ping- 
Dolby's dies are all gems, and his stamping shows the finest heraliic 
details —H. DOLBY, Heraldic and Wedding Stationer, 56, Rege 
street, Quadrant. 


MPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, ma‘ 


so that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any Giz. 
as quickly remov «<1 
and used for a Hand-Lantern in the stable. They are adapted t 
burning the new Patent Fusee Carriage Candle. The appearance i 
effect are equal to thatof a carringe lamp of et rior finish, but, tl 
price being less than half, these lamps are plac ithin the reac! 























every person requiring a light when driving. P 6d. each, » 

any ‘of the Lamp-Dealers; and the Patentee, 8. CLARKE, 55, Albany- 

street, Regent’s-park, London. 

RENTS, TITHES, RATES, and DEBTS 
EASILY COLLECTED. ” Receipts for each of he above, 50 in « 

Book stamped, bound as cheques, 5s.; Unstamped, ls.; Printed iu 

your own form on ordering 6 Books, at ls. 6d. cach; or 12 Books at 


ls. 3d. each ; or 20 Books IL 
Printed request to pay debt, and 
notice of proceedings in default 
of payment, Is. per dozen. 
Notice to quit, ls od dozen. 
Notice of distress, - dozen. 


Authority to distrain, ls. per doz. 
Agreements to let, 3d. ovb. 





Pamphlets, tracts, &c., printec 
type warranted equal to any in 
the metropolis. 

Rookbinding from 6. per volum 

New Books 2s. in the 1. under the 
publisting price. 


New music, moursing statione: v 
| Forms of Wills, leaving all pro- mourning cards black | 
perty absolutely to wife or to dered; Sermon paper from 5s. ; 
any other person, 3d. each. ream. 


By the recent Bonus, four-fifths of the Premium paid was in many | 


instances returned to the policy-holders. Thus: On a policy for 1000 
effected in 1846, premiums amounting to 1537. 8s. 4d. had been paid, 
while 123 7s. was the bonus added in 1853. 

A weekly saving of Fourteenpence will secure to a “| ‘erson 25 ye 
of age the sum of 1001 on his attaining the age of 5 
should it occur previously. 

Rates are calculated for all Ages, Climates, and circur 
nected with Life Assurance, 

Prospectuses, Forms, and every information can be 


Office, 49, St. James's-street, London. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, 

\ XICAN and SOUTH AMERICAN 
* COMPANY.— The TWENTY-FIRST DIVIDEND of 
Shillings and Sixpence per Share on the Shares of this Compan 
of income-tax, will be paid on or after the 19th January, betwee: 
hours of Eleven and Three. 

Forms for claiming the Dividend may be obtained 
holders on application at the o: b 


ars 





nstances con- 


ecretary 








by the Share- 


HYDE CLARKE, Secretary. 


17, Gracechurch-street, December 12, 1855. 


| Ditto, leaving prope: 


9 at death, | 


obtained at the 


Seven | 


to wife for 
life, then to children equally, 
6d. each. 

Ditto, leaving property to trustees 
for benefit of wife and children, 
ls. each. 

Ditto, leaving property to trustees 
upon trust to sell, and divide 


Best Stationery as follows :—~ 
Note paper, blue laid, cream la 
blue wove, or yellow wove, 
per ream. 
Envelopes to match, 7s. 6d p 
1000. 


Initials, crests, arms, &c., stamp { 
fr 


proceeds amongst persons named ee. 
in the will, ls. each. Foolscap, begutifut surface, 1t 
Circulars or Cards, 3s. 6d. per 100, per reamy 


or 500 for 12s. 6d. 

Hand Bills and Posting Bills for 
meetings, sermons, &c., printed mast bands, st/tay 
and sent by return of mail. ad Kerr,” 1s. 64 per 12 dexer 
All carriage paid over the United Kifigdong; delivered free ev , 

the most remote parte of E ngland, Wales, Scotland and. Ire’and. ©) > 

notice cau be taken of any order unles@ ageompapied by remittancte 

nearest Post-office, Strand. Bankers; The Koyal BridSh, Strat t 

Branch. 

ROBERT KERR, 2, 12 and 13, Chichesteg-rents, (ily, by 84, Chane-c7- 

lane, Lond 4 


Ruled B hyaticap, 17s. per ream. 
The with, steel yeus very dyvral 


\ 
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TMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S PRESENTS 
SX RE ( OSC OPES and SLIDES complete, 
, 74 6d., and 10s 6d on glass and 


Views for the Stereoseope, 
France, Algiers, Crystal Palace, & 





, 12s. 47s. 6d., 73s. 6d, 


TION and AMI ‘SEMENT CHEST, 5s. 6d., 





POLYOR A tA ar a VIE 


E. G. WOOD, Optician, &c., 117. ( he apaide, London 
Pr List on application. 
LL OMB ARD ADVANCE FUND. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1853. 
Chief Office ; REN’S SQUARE, BLoomspury, Lonnon. 


10901. on real and personal security. 
el on moderate terms, 
ivanced on Dock Warrants, 











: Railway Shares, and all kinds | 
—— securities 
Debenture Notes issued, beasing for the ensuing year interest at 7 per 
Gent. per annum. 
The put are requested to observe that this society combines in 
tself the element the profits) of Life Assuranee, Loaning, and 
Banking enabled to deal liberally with its borrowers, 


vidend to Shareholders and Depositors. 
ter, inclose six postage -stamps Address, 
Mr. CH ARL ES } F RY, , Secretary: 


and also t 





In small 8vo. price 2. 
gurl ERSTITION and SCIENCE: an Essay. 


Rev. 8. R. MAITLAND, D.D., F-R.S., and P.S.A. 
. 
A 
A 





By the 
INGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


to help our 





CENTURY of SAYINGS 


DOINGS ty a MANin the CROWD. Price Is. cloth. | 

London : W. and F. G. CasH, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 

Just published, in crown ore price 7s. 6d. 

‘THE REV. DR. GUTHRIE’S SERMONS 
ON EZEKIEL. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; 


and all Booksellers. 
JOURNAL and ART 
RITIC 


application to the Printer, T. DAY, 13, 


Edinburgh : 
ZESTHETIC 


THE STHETIC 
I be had on 


oln’s-inn 


yepectnses MAY 
Carey-stréet, Lin 


wice 78 6d. board. 
\REEK TR AGE DY. }AMEMNON THE 
WOKING. Translat schylus into English verse. By 
W. BLEW, M.A 
NGMAN, PB WN 





1 from 


Green. and LoNGMANS. , Paternoster- row | 


ished, price 6d. ‘ 
CONTROVERSY: a} 
Legislation By HARRIET 


TORY 


ddling 


HE FAC 

Warning against M 

MARTINEAT 
Manchester : 


forced DINHAM and Co , Corpomtion-street, and sold 
all B rs, and at the Railway Static ons. 













Now rea e 6 free by post 5 | 
\ PROP( SAL “for a GENER. AL ACT of | 
* PARLIAMENT to enable Owners of Settled and Limited | 
Rstates to raise and expend Money in their Improvement upon the | 
Security of the Estates themselves. A Letter to the Earl of Essex, by | 
CHAS. F. HUMBEE Land Agent, Watfi ord, Herts. | 
PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, Paternoster-row, London. 
Now re 
THE FERNS OF G REAT BRITAIN. | 
Nia ted by JOHN E. SOWERBY The Descriptions, | 
Synonv by ¢ ARLES JOHNSON, Esq In 1 vol. cloth boards, | 
il ured, 27%.; p loured, 14s. The Work contains Forty-nine 
Plates and Descri 4 
Joun E. SowFRRY, 3, a Lambeth. 
ad, 4s. half- 
OOLE’S IMPROVED. FAMILY 
A( )UNT-BOOK for the Year 1856, containing a complete 
lar Book and I rdres Weekly Washing Account, with an 
Almanack, and M ’ i an exact Account of En- 
1 R. and A H 
5 Paternos and all Booksellers and Stationers | 
RCHERY.—A_ Series of Papers on | 
“ ARCHERY a Theory and Practice, by HORACE A. FORD 
Esq land). are now appearing in the FIELD, | 
rue COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER Price 6d. weekly. 
May be b at the s or by order of any bookseller. A Specimen | 





py t 






5, Essex- street, Strand. 


Just publishe th ¥ Is. 8vo. bound ma 

ies ART of BI LE ‘WING, F ERMENTING, 
nd MAKING of MALT: containing correct’ Tables of Mashing 

Neats, ful 1 Directions for Preventing Acetous Fermentation, and every 
other necessary formation, by strict attention to which success in 


mm, price 











his import s certain; the result of fifty years’ practice. By | 
JO IN LI Vv ; it ER, late ofthe Anchor Brewery | 
A Ss LEAT », St Paal's ¢ hurchyard 
Ca ost-office order. | 
S post Is, 4d. 
W ELsu SKETCHES. Third and Last | 
s « By FE. Ss. APPLEYARD Author of “ Proposals 
f hbristian I 1 Cor its 1. Edward the Black Prince— 
2 ’ I f Wales—3. Medieval Bardism—4. The 
| h ¢ h 
e ante i ¥ 1 with good taste and not a little | 
ially @lighted with those on 
) al dism of the Welsh.’ Hogg's 
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AY ORKS by MISS CORNER. Published b: fae 


DEAN and Son, 31, Ludgate-hill. 


‘The merits of Miss Corner’s Histories are such mene we are not sur | 





prised at their becoming popalar school books.” —Cri 
Miss er's Thirteen Histories are well aiaptod for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- | 





trasts Ly 0 those 


y | 


dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 


The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 


piled from accepted 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


modern English and Foreign authorities, and 


Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 


Thirty-first thousand. Plates, Map, 
| Index. New Edition, continued to the present date, 
| With Questions, 4s. 


| 
Corner’s History of IRELAND. Eighth thou- | 


Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. New Edition. 


| sand. 


2s,6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 


| Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, | 
New Edition. 


Chronological Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. 


| 2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 
Corner’ s History of FRANCE. 
| Chronological Table, and Index. 


corrected to the present time, 2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 


3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Eighth thousand. 


Map of the Empire, 
thonsand. 


GERMAN EMPIRE, incliding 
Plates, Map, Questions, and Chronological Table and Index. 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 


and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 
A: Prospectus of Miss Corner’s "s'Hietorien, post free, on application. 


The First History of of England that should be | 
Printed in large type, 
3s, 6d. gilt edges, or in-eight divi- 
Without the plates, for the use or 


Placed in thé hands of a Child. Third Edition. 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each, 


Sehools, 2s.6d. It can also be had in Eight Parts, at 6d: each. 


and Chronological Table and | 
3s. 6d. bound. | 


Plates, Map, 
Fourteenth thousand. New Edition, 


Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 
Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s: 6d. 


and Chronological Table and Index. Eleventh 


Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 


Austria and Prussia, 3%. 6d, bound. 


- 6d,—Poland and the Russian 
Emptre, 3s. 6¢.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, ineluding Modern 
Greece, 3s, 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 


Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 


ions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
ORNER. Price ts. sewed; or Is. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 


The Play Grammar ; : or, the Elements of Grammar 


explained in Short and E Games. 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. 
cloth. 





By Miss CORNER. Eleventh 
ls. sewed; or 1s. 6d) bound in 


, Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography. 
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Characteristics of their Inhabitants. 
ls. 6d. in cloth; er, 
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and Vegetable Productions; 
New Edition. 


MAPS, 2s. bound in cloths 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, | 


Deseription of the Five great. a a Pe the 
and the | 
Tenth Thousand. 
with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN 


containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
Series of the Newest and most useful Information connected with the 


Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of 


ls. 6d. cloth. 


LL.D., and Miss CORNER. rice 3s. 6d., in a clear type, royal 18mo. 


Book on this subject—the new lights which later 


Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. 
rated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 
‘ Truly a book worth buying.” 
4 very liber al allowance to Schools. 


Nature. Eighth Edition, 


Scriptural History Simplified. By Dr. J. KITTO, 
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London: DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, Bible and 
Prayer-book Warehouse, 31. Ludgate-hill. 
NEW WORK BY DR. BALBIRNIE. 
. oa Tv 
HE WATER CURE in CONSUMPTION 
and SCROFULA: an Exposition of the Question of their Cura- 
bility. Illustrated by 147 authenticated cases of enre, some of them in | 
the last stage. By JOHN BALBIRNIE, MA., M_D., Author of “The 





Pathology and Treatment of the Diseases of the Uterus,” &c. 
Philosophy of the WaterCure,” “ The Philosophy of Epidemic Cholera,” 
“The Words of a Water Doctor,” &c. 8vo. price 15s. 
London: LONGMAN and Co.; Glasgow : GEO. GALLIE. 
OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

“ The work of a man of science, who evid 
ect theoretically and practically.— Chambers'’s Journal. 

“This book will be considered, 
the standard book on the subject.’ 








—Sheffield Free Press. 


“Dr. Balbirnie has written a very elaborate, a very able, and a very 
Water Cure in Consuniption and Scrofula,’"—a | 


interesting book on the ‘ 


“The 


ently understands the sub- 


both in the profession and out of it, 


book which the public may read with profit, and the profession with 


interest 
ability of a philosophic physician. 
“Dr. Balbirnie, in this large 


'"—The Leader. 


The work throughout exhibits the candonr, no less than the 


and handsome volume, has addressed 


himself with great energy to a task that is at once intensely difficult 


and immensely important. 


The volume, which is written both for the | 


intelligent portion of the public, and for the medical faculty, displays 
considerable literary ability, as well as much professional knowledge 


and philosophical insight. 


It gathers within itself almost everything 


valuable in fact or suggestion that has been published on the subject 
of our English disease, and fairly grapples with the theory of its origin | 


and nature. We 

suggestive thought,” &e.- 

** A more able, convincing, 
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rhly bearing the 
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"_The } estershire Chronicle. 


much wante 


which itis bas¢ a, 
As a medical trea 
and cautious in re me.” 

“The toi 
traordinary merit has been the result.”—Preston Chronicle. 

“Dr. Ralbirnie writes like a man 
and Cheltenham Garette. 

‘The water cure must gain in professional respect by the sensible 

and scientific mode in which Dr. Balbirnie has discussed the subject.” — 
Berrow's Worcester Jowrnal. 
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-d, and will help in a great 
of quackery which bas gathered 
| round the water-cure system, to lay open the scientific principles on 
sar and full—methodical in construction 
f years is concentrated in its pages, and a work of ex- 


of science and a scholar.”—Bath 


ean scarcely do justice to the clever book, rich in | 


and talented defence of the water treat- 
never read a volume more 
yn 'sense—it is, in fact, THE 


k—thorough and comprehensive treatment of the 
» the present is by no means an everyday addition | 
Balbirnie opens a 
y of patients who have been taught to 


|' it, they will eat rather than 


“It records faithfully the opinions and practice of a man not more 
eminent by his extensive acquaintance with the subject than by his 
great suecess,"— The Lirerpool Courter P | 

“* We have seldom perused a more valuable or interesting work, and 
by far the best we hav. seen on the subject, and deserving a place in 
the library of e. Ipswich Express. 

“An able end well-reasoned composition—lucid in arrangement, | 
practical in sugge and characterised by a tone so modest and 
temperate as toenlist in its favour the sympathies of every unprejudiced 
réac fer.’ ’—4ris’s Birmingham Gazette. 










There is a bluff plain-spokenness about the doctor's method—we 
are speaking of his litera 1aracteristics— w wins our sympathy, 
and obliges us to feel we are in honest hands, whilst the treatment of 
the subject shows that they are able ones."—Eddowes's Shrewsbury 
Journal. 

‘ This book is the farthest in the ld from quackery, and may be | 

1 with pleasure, as well as pr y all The Bristol Mirror 





“This is emph atic ally THE BooK 


which humanity is subjoct."— Blackburn Standar 
“Dr. Balbirnie’s great literary taste, intelectual endowments, and 
sound practical experience, well qualified him for the task h« has so 
ably accomplished—the best attempt hitherto made thoroughly to 
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MR. C: ATR” s SERMON. 
} his day is published, price ls.; by pos' 1d. 
Pp ELIGION IN COMMON LIF i: “a Sermon 
| delivered at Crathie Church, October 1471855, before Hef Majesty 
the Queen and Prince Albert. By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, Minster of 
Errol. Published by Her Majesty *s command. 
| WILLIAM BL ACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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OHN STON'S ATIONAL ATLAS of 
;@ HISTORICAL, ARS and POLITICAL GEO- 
| GRAPHY: with a complete Index, compiled from the Maps. By 
ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Geographer to the 
Queen. 

Price, half-bound russia or morocco, with Plates and Notes 

on Physical Geography ... 
Without the Plates and Notes ou Physical Geogra 
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£8 8 0 


ph y ow. 414 6 
| “Traly a splendid publication, and fully deserving national pa- 
tronage."—Literary Gazette. 
London: BLACKWOOD and SONS, LONGMAN .and Co., and E. 
Edinburgh : W. and Ae. K. JOHRSTON. 


| STANFORD. 
: In 1 vol. 8 1 
HE PRINCI PLES - OF “PSYCHOLOGY. 
By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “ Social Statics.” 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co. 





‘Second Edition, with-Portrait of the Author, 8vo 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF JOINT-STOCK 
| BANKING. By G: M: BELL, Secretary of the I.ondonm'Chartered 
Bank of Australia. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GRBEN, and LONGMANS. 


~ [LLUSTRATED EDITION OF MOORE'S “LALLA ROOKH.” _ 
In square crown 8vo. price 15s. cloth ; or morocco, 28s. 
ALLA ROOKH: an Oriental Romance. By 


4 THOMAS MOORE. With 13 fine Steel Plates, engraved under 








| the superintendenee of the late CHARLES HEATH. 
| 


*,* Also, an Edition of Moore's “Lalla Rookh ” in 16mo. with Vig- 
netie, price 5s. cloth; or 12s. 6d. bound in morocco by HAYDAY.— 
Diamond Edition, in 32mo., with Frontispiece. price Half-a-Crown. 

m: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMi ANS: 








pablished, in 80. price 18s. cloth. 
NCIENT "ARMOUR and WEAPONS: in 
EUROPE, from the Iron pa of the Northern Nations to the 
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Hbmemnents. By JOHN HEWITT. 
ford and London: JoHN HEeNRry and JAMES PARKER. 








rown 8vo., in Cloth flush, price 
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/ ADVERTISERS. With numerous Lithographic and Woodcut 


| lllustrations. 
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Letter Carriers’ Provident. Institution, &e. 
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THE RURAL ALMANACK and COUNTRY HOUSE CALENDAR, 
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HE GOLDEN AGE; A Sketch from 


Waterloo; The Red Cross Knight; and other Poems. By 
2XANDER GOUGE. Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of 
C arlisie, K.G. 

“ Graceful flow, and sparkling narrative."—Critic. 

“Mr. Gouge is a man of superior promiise, and he 
something’ which v outlive his cotemporaries, and go 
to the generations to come.” — Christian Witness, July 1855. 

“ 4 high position is his among the poets of his country. He is richly 
endowed with spirit, power, and cOmmand of language. . . . He 
will require no other monument.”—British Banner, Aug. 4, 1855 

London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & Co., 2%, Paternoster- ow: 
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Just publishing, i in Monthly Yolames, fep. . Svo. price Ls ea 


‘TALES for the YOUNG MEN and WOMEN 
ENGLAND. 

“To make boys’ learn to. took and then to place no good books 
within their reach, is to give them an appetite, and leave nothing in 
the pantry save unwholesome and poisonous food, which, depend upon 
starve. '—Sir W. Scott. 

No. 1. "MOTHER and SON. Is. 

“So clever, and forcibly written. ‘It is the first spectmen of a series— 

‘Tales for the The t '—Christian Remembrancer, April, 1855. 
No. 2.—The RECRUIT. New Edition. 1s. 
No. 3.—The STRIKE. Is. 

“*The Strike’ is one of ‘a series of tales in course of publication, 
illustrating the‘lives of the working classes. It is'a truthful, weil- 
written tale, and may be read with profit both by master and man.”— 

Atlas, March 22, 1855. 

No. 4.—JAMES BRIGHT, the Shopman. 1s. 
5.—JONAS CLINT. Is. 


” 6.—The SISTERS. 1s: 
" 7.—SERVANTS’ INFLUENCE. 6d. 
» 8—CAROLINE ELTON; or, Vanity and 
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» 9—RAELWAY ACCIDENT. 1s. 
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», 12.—The TEN ANTS at at TIN NKERS’ END. 1s. 
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J. Hi and JAS. PawkeR, 377; 8tfand, London. 
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By Dr. HUMPIREYS. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF CIVIL LAW, 
Fer the Use of Candidates for the Civil Servic fog an Introductory 
Chapter, a Glossary, and an Es ithe Infl ce of the Civi 










. HU MPHR E EYS. LL.D., 


— Modern Legisiation. By 
am Grammar School. 


, Head Master of the Chelte 


Lendon: LONGMAN and Co. 
Also, just published, Second Edition, uniform with the above, 
2mo. 3s. tid. 
A MANUAL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
in which all the leading subjects of Political Economy are dis- 
cussed in a manner adapted to the Instruction of Young Persons. By 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., &c 


London : LONGMAN and Co. 
*,* Both these Works have b Class- books fn several 
of the Public Schools, and more especiall, » Colleges connected wit! 
the Hon. East India Company's Service 





ve Manuals, 3s. 6d. 


ab 


Also, just published, uniform with the 


A MANUAL OF LATIN AND GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION, 
Chiefly designed to Illustrate the leading Idioms of the Classical 
vanguages. By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D 
Oxford and London: J. H. PARK®R and SON 


N.B.—A Key to this Work can be by 


direct application to the Author, price 7s. 6d. ; 


obtained by Teachers only, 
or free by post, 8s. 


a py the same Author, 


o, cloth, os. 6d. 
EXE RCITATIONES [AMBICE ; 
IAMBIC VERSE. 


OR, ORIGINAL EXERCISES IN 
With Paraphrases on a graduated plan, pen copious Note 
Illustrations. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. 
This Work is used as a Class-book at Eton, Harrow, 
Public Schools. 
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Also, forming a Key to the above, 8yo. handsomely bound, price 12s. 6d. 
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Recently published, price 2s.; in cloth, 2s. 67. 


ECHOES OF THE WAR. 
By W. S. STOKES. 

“Mr. Stokes:won something like a name by his pastoral 
panoramas and his melodious descriptions of the Vale of 
Lanherne. These ‘ Echoes of the War’ are astir with life, 
with activity, with triumph, and are to our thinking among 
the most successful of those poems named Legion which 
have sung of Crimean victories.” —Critic. 

“Written with much grace and feeling, and a thorough 
English spirit—these little poems are calculated to increase 
the reputation which Mr. Stokes obtained by the publication 
of his ‘ Vale of Lanherne.’”— Notes and Queries. 


By the same author, Second Edition, in royal 8vo. bound in 
cloth, with Illustrations on Stone, by C. HAGHE, from 
Drawings by J. G. PHILLIP. Price 12s. 6d. 


THE VALE OF LANHERNE 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


“Prue feeling, a thorough sense and relish of a subject 
highty adapted for poetical treatment and refined expression, 
are the characteristics of Mr. Stokes’s book.” —Examiner. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
Truro: HEAR D and SONS. { 





On January Ist will be published, 


TO. IV., New Series, of the JOURNAL 
OF SACRED LITERATURE AND BIBLICAL 
RECORD. Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D., 
and Ph.D., Curate of Clifton Reynes, Member of the Royal 
Society of Literature. This number, among other papers of 
great interest to Biblical Students, will contain a review of 
Mr. Cureton’s Spicilegium Syriacum; ‘Three Months in 
the Holy Land,” by the Rev. S. C, Malan; on the Assyrian 
Tnseriptions, by H. Fox Talbot, E F.R.S.; on the Sidonian 
Sarcophagus, by John Hogg, Esq., F.R.S.; and an article on 
the question, “Whether inspired men wrote more than has 
been handed down to us?” by the Editor. This Journal is 
published quarterly, price 5s., and, as the only work of the 
kind, has peculiar claims on the supportof the Clergy. The 
following recommendations. and a selection from the sub- } 
seribers, will show the position it at present occupies :— 
From the Rigut REVEREND THE Lorp BisHor or St. Davin's. 
* Abergwili, Carmarthen, Dec. 22, 1854. 

Dear Sir,—I have taken in the Journal of Sacred Litera 
twre from the beginning. I have always been much pleased 
With its matter and spirit, and consider it as one of the most 
valuable of our theological periodicals. 

“I am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

* Rey. Dr. Burgess,” Cc. ST. DAVID’S. 

From the Rieat ReveRexp THe Lorp Bishop or LLANDAFr. 
* Bishop's Court, Liand iff, Dec. 16, 1854. 

‘* Dean Srr,—Having been a subscriber to the Journal of 
Sacred Literature since the commencement of the new series 
I have no objection to your stating my general approval of it, 
and shall be glad if its circulation is increased among the 
Clergy. You will not expect me to commit myself to more 
th: in a general approval of a work of this nature. But it 
seems to me that great advantage would result if the Cl ? 
took a greater interest than they do in matters relating to 
Biblical Literature and Criticism, such as are discussed 




































the Journal; and I think that both the learning and ability 
displayed in it, and the spirit in which it is conducted, entitl 
it to their support. 
I am, dear Sir, yours f 
‘Rey. Dr. B ss.”’ A» 
SUBSCRI 3 
Ilis Grace the Archbishop o* ¢ t 
His Grace the Archbis f A 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 
Tis a night of wail, and a night of woe, 
And a night of doom and death; 
Strange shapes in Heaven fly to and fro, 
And a horror spreads over earth below, 
For the fiends are busy beneath. 
And the wind from the north, and the wind from the east, 
Meet and mingle, and round and round 
Go hand in hand with moaning sound; 
And the white moon, high in the stormy sky, 
Peers out with a frighted face 
Through the broken clouds as they hurry by, 
Shaking their manes in their headlong race, 
Tossing their pluines as they reel and dance 
Here and there in the dim expanse— 
For to-night is the last of the olden year: 
And ages and ages long bygone, 
They are circling around and hovering near ; 
They have woven his robe and twined his crown, 
And are waiting about to carrry him down. 
He has barr’d the door and the windows close, 
He has heap'd fresh logs on the fire; 
And a brimming cup on the blaze he throws, 
Till the flames flash higher and higher. 
So the old year sits with his friends together, 
And they scoff in their hearts at the surly weather. 
** Ha, ha!” laughs the year, “ they have patter'd a tale, 
And they tell me I die to night ; 
But my limbs are lithesome and sturdy and hale, 
And my spirits were never so light. 
So we'll drink till our noses are red as the dawning, 
And we'll see who hath falsely foretold in the morning.” 
And “ Ha, ha!” his friends in a chorus shout, 
And the tankards clatter and clink; 
And the flames flash up to the rafters stout 
‘Till the rafters shrivel and shrink ; 
While the forests about in the tempest are shaking, 
And the Nieat shrinks aghast from the Day that is breaking. 
So they feast and shout, while the winds without 
Cease never their wail and warning ; 
And with stealthy steps go the silent hours, 
Till afar in the East in his cloudy towers 
Upriseth the misty morning. 
Then hush! for the winds have stopp'd at the gate, 
And the flames die down on the floor 
And the Onp Year boweth his white head low, 
Like a crested wave on the shore. 
He ia dead, he is dead, and his requiem swells, 
As in turret and tower a thousand bells 
Ring and swing with a clangorous din, 
And the wild winds carry the New Year in. 
And the New Year s'ts with his smiling face 
Where the Old Year sat before; 
And the fierce red flames with a crackle and hiss 
Leap up from the logs once more. 
And the friends tha! had drank of the Old Year's cup 
For a health to the New fill the tankards up; 
At the poor dead year they are scoffing and scorning 
Ere the skies are gray in the dawning. 
J. J. Bairroy. 
Qrceececteseetnenacnnensssumascsssceses® 
THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
In bidding farewell to 1855 and wishing our 
friends and well-wishers a happy New Year, it is 
fitting that we should take some account of the 
year which has but just passed away, and attempt 
to form some estiinate of its general bearing upon 
the literature of the country. It is much to know 
that England, while engaged ina great and an ex- 
pensive war, has still so much vitality in her that 
the arts of peace, far from retrograding, are 
even progressing in a very astonishing degree. 
The year 1855 need fear comparison with but few 
of its predecessors for the services which it has 
rendered to literature. The list of works which 
are likely to remain standard is, indeed, unusually 
large. Without even referring to the volume 
which we have completed, our memory supplies a 
list by no means contemptible. In poetry we 
have Tennyson’s “ Maud,” Brownine’s Poems, 
and the charming little volume by ARwno.p. 
Among historical works may be classed Lord 
Joun Russexv’s “ Correspondence of C. J. Fox,” 
GivstTiIntan’s “Four Years in the Court of 
fenry VIIL;” Sir G. Cornewatt Lewis's 
“Inquiry into Early Roman History ;” and 
Macautay’s third and fourth volumes. Biogra- 
phical literature has received some valuable ad- 
ditions in Giicueist's “ Life of Etty,” MappEn’s 
** Life and Correspondence of Lady Blessington,” 
M'Cutiacn’s “ Memoirs of R. Lalor Sheil,” 
Brewster’s “ Life of Newton,” Lady Hotr- 
Lanp’s “ Life of Sydney Sinith,” “The Memoirs 
of Lieutenant Bellot,” and Lewes’s “ Biography 
f Goethe.” Of general literature we have Dr. 
Poran’s “ Table Traits,” and his not less valu- 
able “ Lives of the Queens of England of the 
Ifuuse of Hanover.” To records of travel and 
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adventure has been added the thrilling story of 





Lieutenant Burton's “ Pilgrimage to Mecca and | are, of course, attributed. In the eyes of the 
Medina;” whilst Krinestey’s “ Westward Ho!” ) public, Mr. Dickens is the incarnation of House- 
must be classed among the standard fictions; and | hold Words, and every good paper in that excel- 
his “ Glaucus,” together with Dr. Wuewe tt’s | lent periodical is at once set down to his pen by 


extraordinary treatise on the 
Worlds,” and Cuevreut’s admirable work on 


“ Plurality of | 


the professed connoisseurs of style. Nothing 


| can be more erroneous than this, and we are sure 


the Theory of Colours, are valuable additions to | 


the scientific library. 
to be dissatisfied with a year which has added all 
these treasures to our library-shelves, not to men- 


Surely we have no reason | 


tion the cou. tless works of minor interest, and | 


such valuable reprints as the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” the works of DuGatp Srewanrt, 
Brovucnam’s “ Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review,” ete. ete. 

In spite of all the efforts which have been made, 
and the power of the reclame, we fear that the 
demand for Mr. Macautay’s volumes has been 
nothing like so extensive as the public has been 
led to suppose. We have heard a great deal 
about the thirty thousand copies. How many 
of these have been sold bona fide? At this day 
there is scarcely a bookseller’s shop in town 
which is not exposing for sale piles of these 
volumes, and yet we are told that ten thou- 
sand additional copies are called for. The fact is 
that people are not over anxious to pay a good 
round sum for two volumes of a work which, at the 
present rate of execution, can never by any 
possibility be comple‘ed, and which, for redun- 
dancy of language and disproportion between the 
attempt and the result, is without a parallel in 
literature. In copiousness of language and fre- 
quency of repetition, Mr. Macautay is much 
more of an orator than an historian. To call 
him the latter suggests comparisons between him 
and those great masters of the art, Heroporvs, 
Tacitus, Livy (not to mention Father Pavt, 
CLARENDON, and other moderns), rather un- 
favourable to the Right Honourable Privy 
Counsellor. These two volumes, which contain 
fifteen hundred pages, only exhaust the history 
of nine years. At this rate, how many volumes 
will Mr. Macscray be obliged to write before he 
reaches the end of the Eighteenth Century? 
There is a report, by-the-by, which leads us to 
surmise that if any more of Macavutay’s 
“History” is printing it is the fifth volume, 
which is now quite ready for publication. 

A curious illustration of our very muddled 
law of copyright is likely to arise out of the 
publication of a work called “Doctor An- 
tonio,” by Signor Rurriyt, an Italian. It ap- 


| pen of Mr. G. A. Sara. 


that Mr. Dickens (who is far too opulent in 
fame to need the borrowed plumes of his less 
celebrated brethren) would be the first to dis- 
claim these honours thrust upon him, did fitting 
opportunity offer. Another and a more perni- 
cious mistake prevails among those who are a 
little better informed with respect to the real 
facts of the case—which is, that all the writers 
in the periodical attempt to imitate Mr. Dicx- 
ENs's style. This is equivalent either to an 
accusation against that distinguished author of a 
direct intention to assume the credit due to his 
collaborateurs, or to a charge of gross servility 
and poverty of invention on the part of the 
other contributors. Now, all this is most un- 
just, and displays a singular want of judgment 
in the persons who promulgate such opinions. 


When such names as Leign Hunt, WILKIE 
Cotiins, Howirr, Horne, Hanyay, Sava, 
Harriet Martingau, and Mrs. GaAsKeELL, 


have been whispered abroad, and that some- 
what loudly, in connection with this pe- 
riodical, it is absurd to talk of imitating 
styles; yet such is the dullness of the po- 
pular palate that articles by most of these 
writers have been attributed to the pen of Mr. 
Dickens. In this very “Holly Tree Inn,” for 
instance, there is a charming little story told by 
“The Boots” of a spirited young lover of eight, 
who ran away to Gretna Green with a blooming 
heiress of seven. It is a delicious little bit of 
cabinet painting ; an exquisite little group in 
the most delicate and fragile Sevres porcelain ; 
as fresh and as lifelike as if it were painted by 
the hand of Nature herself. Dickens, of course, 
cry the critics. None but Dickens could have 
executed such a piece of perfect art. The Sunis in 
raptures with it; the Glbe goes into fits ; Herald 
and Post are hysterical in their admiration. All 
wrong, all at fault: Mr. Dickens never wrote 
a line of that story; which, from beginning to 
end, proceeded from the bright fancy and ready 
Not many months ago 


|a volume of tales translated and selected from 


pears that, as an Italian, he would have no copy- | 
right in this country; but that under our treaty | 


with France we give a copyright to every person 


| who is entitled to one under the French law. 
| Now the French law ordains that every author 


who publishes a work in France shall be entitled 


| toa copyright, and that condition Signor Rurriy1 


‘ 


has fulfilled, for his publishers, the Messrs. Con- 
STABLE (anticipating the success of “ Doctor 
Antonio”), published it in Paris at the same time 
that they brought it out at Edinburgh. Of course, 
we can entertain no objection to Signor RurF1s1 
receiving all possible benefit from the publication 


of his excellent work; but we wish to see our | 


own authors in the same position. So far as 
the Italians and French are concerned, the matter 
is not very important; for there are very few of 
either nation who can write in the English lan- 
guage like Signor Rurrini: but when we turn in 


the direction of America it assumes a far more | 


serious aspect. Hitherto the system has been 


bad enough, for it has proceeded upon the prin- | 
ciple of “‘ exchange no robbery,” and we have in- | 
| man (and of a rich man whose society was sought 


variably been the losers; but now it appears that, 
by the easy expedient of publishing an edition of 
their works in Paris, American authors can secure 
a copyright in this country, whilst Messrs 
Harper and their piratical confréres can pillage 
away unchecked among the rich stores of English 
literature. 

The Christmas books are pretty well ex- 
hausted by this time, and the general opinion 


Household Words was published in Paris. It 
was entitled Douze Contes Nouvelles, par CHARLES 
Dickens. What was the fact? Why that eight 
out of the twelve were the work of other hands. 
How simple and easy would it be to put an end 
to all this mystification. 

The death of Samuen RoGers, banker and 
poet, has caused more than the usual quantity of 
biographical notices and anecdotical reminis- 
cences. Like most men who have lived long and 
lived much, Rogers has left behind him a host 
of friends and a host of enemies, and naturally 
enough—laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis. Some 
extol him as the princes of wits, the best of poets, 
and the most liberal of patrons; others condemn 
him as a mere contevr, a rhymester, and a man of 
very eccentric liberality : the truth lies between 
these estimates. Rogers lived beyond the com- 
mon life of men. We believe that his age was 
either ninety-three or ninety-four; but, for some 
cause not very easy to understand, he constantly 
refused to give exact information upon the point, 
and it was only by unguarded phrases and 
the comparison of coincidences that the truth 
could be arrived at. During the whole of that 
prolonged existence he lived the life of a rich 


out by the most cultivated men of the day) in 
London, the intellectual metropolis of the world. 
To make use of a common expression, “he was 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth;” and, 
whether he can or cannot be justly called a wit, 


| he had, at any rate, the wit to keep the spoon 


seems to be that, although nothing of superlative | 


merit has appeared, they offer a very fair average 
of that seasonable genus. The Christmas num- 
ber of Hleusehold Words is among those most 
favourably spoken of; yet, to our thinking (though 
“ The Holly-tree Inn” undoubtedly contains some 
exquisite and unsurpassable touches), it is infe- 


bright by a steady adherence to the business te 
which he was born. But he was no mere man of 
business. From his earliest years he was a 
traveller, a connoisseur of art, a frequenter of the 
society of his intellectual superiors. His wealth 
was his pass-key everywhere ; and, once known, 
his mental qualities secured his position. In 
1786, he printed his first composition, the “ Od« 


to Superstition,” but it was at his own expense 








rior, upon the whole, to its predecessor of last | aud, if the publication reimbursed him, there 
year, “The Seven Poor Travellers.” It is a) is certainly no record of the fact. It is 
curious instance of the working of that anony-| certain that he visited the French capital 
mous system which we referred to a fortnight | before the outbreak of the Revolution, and 
ago, that all the world is in raptures about the | mingled in the best society there. In 
exquisite humour and fancy of Mr. Dickens, to| 1792 “7 Pleasures of Memory” appeared 

whom all the best parts of “ The Holly-tree Inn” ! and after being idle for nearly twenty years, he 
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wrote “The Voyage of Columbus,” “Jacqueline,” 
“Human Life,” and “Italy.” The last was his 
most celebrated production; and there can be no 
doubt that some portions at least have a rhythm 


and a sweetness which prove great cultivation, if 


not original genius. It is stated that in the pub- 
lication of this work the banker stood the poet in 
d, for no less than 10,000/. was spent 
How few poets are able 
to bid so high for the bays! However, the pen- 
cils of Turner and SrorHarpD not to be 
bought for nothing, and the result was a volume 
certainly not easily surpassed as, what is called, 
“a drawing-room table book.” During the last 
half-century Rocrrs’s house in St. James’s-place 
was the resort of his own friends; but it would 
be too much to say that it was frequented by all 
the literary men of the day. Rocers had his 
‘lique (as who has not?), and it was his clique 
that partook of his dinners and suppers. Report 
leclares that the guests had not unfrequently to 
pay for their entertainment, by submitting to be 
the objects of their host’s sarcastic vein. This 
was one of the unpleasant drawbacks of having 
an intellectual Ampnirryoy. If Macenas had 
been witty and a poet, Horace would never have 
been so fond of his society. It must be admitted, 
however, that Rocers made frequent and judi- 
cious use of the opportunities which his wealth 
afforded him, of rendering assistance to his less 
fortunate brethren. ‘To the very last he con- 
tinued to enjoy life, and when he died it was of 
sheer old age.: Of late years he scarcely ever 
stirred abroad, partly on account of the infirmi- 
ties of his age, and partly from the consequenees 
f being knocked down one evening by a cab. 
Nearly the last time he left his house it was to 
visit his contemporary and friend, the venerable 
Joanna Battire. She died but a few weeks 
after the meeting, and now he is gone. Peace be 
to his memory, as a good if not a great man! 

In obedience to the provisions of Mr. Rocers’s 
it is announeed that the numerous art- 
treasures with which his house in St. James’s- 
place was filled, are to be dispersed by the 
hammer of the auctioneer. Greek, Roman, 
Etruscan, and Egyptian antiquities, RousiL1ac’s 
terra-cotta model of Poprr’s head, many rare 
and engravings, and choice specimens 


good h 
upon the single volume. 


were 


will, 


sketches 


Caracct, VELASQUEZ, REMBRANDT, PAu 
Veronesk, Rusens, Guipo, Titran, ANDREA 
pet Sarto, and Micnen ANGELO, 
Watreav, Le Narn and Jan van Eyck, and 
of the more modern art of Reynoips, WILKIE, 
Turner, and Mutreapy, are included in this 
admirable collcetion. The rich contents of the 
poet’s library are also to be sold, and will doubt- 
less prove most attractive to bibliophilists. Mr. 
Rocrers has, however, exempted three of his 
best pictures from the hammer by presenting 
them to the nation. They are the “Noli me 
tangere,” by Tittan; a “ Knight in Armour,” by 
GiorGionE; and Gutpo’s “Head of Christ 
Crowned with Thorns.” 

The obituary of the fortnight also inclndes 
Count VaLertan Krasrysxr, whose death is 
spoken of as “an irreparable loss to the Polish 
Emigration.” He was once Minister of Public 
Instruction when Poland was a kingdom, and 
was the first to introduce stereotype printing at 
Poland. During his sojourn in England he de- 
voted himself to literary pursuits, and published 
a novel called “ Sigismund Augustus; or, Poland 
in the Sixteenth Century;” a “History of the 
Reformation in Poland,” which was translated 
into German and French, and acquired for its 
author European renown; also, a “Sketch of 
Religious History of the Sclavonic Nations,” and 
many pamphlets upon the Russo-Polish question. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN and Hatt have either issued 
or are about to issue several promising novelties. 
“Inside Sebastopol, and Experiences in Camp” 
will doubtless contain some more authentic in- 
formation than the flimsy inventionsof that Brum- 
magem Munchausen Dr. Daveca. A new edition 
of Barry Cornwatv’s songs will be very welcome, 
and most little people will be glad to hear of a 
new fairy tale by Mr. Rernick. With the new 
year, Messrs. BRapBuryY and Evans issue the 
opening numbers of a “Popular History of 
England ” and a “Cyclopedia of Biography,” 
both from the facile and eloquent pen of that 
Nestor of Letters Coartes Knicait, whose ac- 
tivity and fecund genius become more manifest 
the older he grows. Mr. Boun’s announcements 
for January include the two concluding volumes 
of his edition of Appison’s works, the last 
volume of BurKke’s works, the second volume of 
Commines’ “ Memoirs,” and the sixth volume of 
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The Intellect, the Emotions, and the Moral Nature. 
By the Rev. Witnram Lyarty. Edinburgh: 
Constable and Co. 

lute lively and flowing, though somewhat ser- 

monising style in which this volume is written, 
will recommend it to many who will neither be 
ompetent nor much disposed to determine its 
value as a treatise on philosophy. While we have 
read what Mr, Lyall has to say to us with plea- 
sure, we are bound to state that we have not read 
with the slightest profit. There is no novelty, no 
lepth in his speculations, and under a costume 
sufficiently attractive theideas havea familiar and, 
ilas! a faded look, which makes us not sorry to 

‘t away from their presence again. ‘The author 
sa man of information and thoughtfulness; and 

f his fancy is not fertile his conceptions are 

vigorous. But less perhaps in philosophy than in 

unything else should the mere general literary 
merits or mere elegance and excellence of writing 
be taken into consideration. Except when allied 
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gambolings look ridiculous and unnatural in the 
mere imitator. 

The question of reform in the Scottish Univer- 
sities is at present keenly agitated. Whatever 
other improvements may be needed there, none 
can be of more importance than the creation of 
a much higher ideal in literary taste than accor- 
ding to the present system tan exist. The 
students at the Scottish Universities enter them 
so young, that they learn to write before they 
learn to think, and to think before they have 
begun either to store or to discipline their minds. 
The results are exceedingly disastrous, however 
unwilling the Scotch may be to confess them. 
Seotchmen have done much to enrich the English 
literature of the last half-century ; but ‘no emi- 
nent Scotch author during that time could be 
said to be much indebted to the educational in- 
stitutions and influences of his native land for 
his best culture. Wilson had been at Oxford; so 
had Lockhart; and the reading of German poets 
and philosophers worked a marvellous transfor- 
mation in Carlyle. The neglect of historical 
studies, of classical inspirations and associations, 
and of all that vast and noble English literature 
which began with Elizabeth’s reign and ended 

th that of Charles the Second, and the substi- 
tution for all these of a psychological prate 
which is mistaken for metaphysics, encourage 

ioli the intellect, prevent the 


sciolism, impoverish 
growth of that reverential spirit which is as 
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needful to genius as its own divine endowments, 
strangle that yearning for artistic perfection 
wherefrom as much as from genius what is to 
» for ever as the beautiful is born. Even if 

e had not spent some half-dozen of our own 
rly years with sliglit t at a Scottish uni- 

vi pretty confidently have pro- 

1 that from a similar source Mr. Lyall 
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Prixy’s “ Natural History.’ 
promise the last volume of Lieutenant Burton’s 
interesting “ Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca” 
(which will be none the worse for the recent visit 
of the author to this country), and a new edition 
of M‘Cuttocu’s “ Commercial Dictionary,” cor- 
rected to the present time. Mr. Murray’s an- 
nouncements are numerous and important. Mr. 
Mircue tu, of Bond-street, gives notice of a new 
magazine, to be entitled “The Monthly Review 
of Literature, Science, and Art;” but not even 
the gossip of the day has brought us any news as 
to the intended contributors. Messrs. Buack, of 
Edinburgh, announce the tenth volume of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” a ‘“‘ Memoir of Dr. 
Wardlaw,” a volume by Mr. GILLespre in oppo- 
sition to Srrauss’s “ Life of Jesus,” and a new 
edition of Dr. Kirro’s “Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature,” from the learned pen of Dr. BuraEss, 
the Editor of the Clerical Journal. 

Among the odds and ends of literary news we 
notice a few interesting facts. In the first place 
the publication of a perfect edition of Madame 
pE GIRARDIN’s works by the Libraire Nouvelle, 

| a joint-stock bookselling company in Paris. A 
well-translated edition of these works would be 
popular in England; but it should be exeeuted 
in a style somewhat superior to the common run 
of our cheap translations, which are, in every 

| sense, cheap and nasty. 

Paragraphs, industriously circulated by means 
which it is unnecessary to inquire into, are 

| spreading abroad a belief that Mr. THackERAyY is 
making a mint of money by his lectures on the 
“ Four Georges.” If this be really so, why make 
so much fuss about it? We suspect, however, 
that the great biographer of Snobs has dis- 
covered by this time that even the Americans 
cannot stand seeing an Englishman befoul his 
own nest. If Mr. Toackeray really is making 
money, perhaps, when he returns, he will be able 


to afford the luxury of delivering his lectures in ' 


Willis’s Rooms, and abusing the Queen’s ances- 
tors before an audience of loyal Englishmen. 
What have we now to do with the vices and fail- 
ings of the Georces? And what possible object 
can a lecturer have in selecting such a subject 
but to bring the Monarchy into contempt, and 
offer a piece of sickly flattery to an already over- 
weening republicanism ? L. 
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had in the main drawn his spiritual nourishment 
and his erudition, slender as it is. He is by no 
means a pretentious man ; yet there is a glib and 
florid shallowness about his book which irresis- 
tibly reminds us of the time when, as boys 
of fifteen, and with boys still younger, we 
snatched from under the beards of grave 
professors creation and our own souls, hand- 
ling and tossing both in a free -and- easy 
fashion, for which those grave professors rather 
than we ought to have been rebuked. It was no 
fault of ours that the veil was torn from many a 
holy mystery, the mystery of our own heart in- 
cluded. How flattering was it to our vanity to 
decide in a few hours, and after a glance at Reid 
or Stewart, what had puzzled during countless 
ages the profoundest philosophers! To be a 
student at a Scottish university is to exhaust the 
universe ere you emerge from your childhood, yet 
never to depart from the beaten track. You put 
the infinite into a nutshell, yet you do it as thou- 
sands of juvenile Caledonians had done it before. 
Indeed, thecharm of the trick is that every one can 
perform it with equal dexterity—dunces, from 
their sheer ignorance, stupidity, and want of 
shame, being generally the cleverest. There is a 
tragic absurdity about the whole thing which it 
is difficult for him who has not experienced or 
witnessed it to have the faintest notion of. An 
unsparing and impudent analysis by children of 
man’s mental and moral powers—what more sad 
or what more preposterous ? The truth is that 
the study of the human mind and of its powers 
should form no part of a university’s teachings. 
From its very name a university should range 
round the whole circle of human knowledge; but 
what does man know of himself, and especially 
what can he know of his mind as a thing apart 
from himself ?- We are sick of all books like 
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this of Mr. Lyall’s. Whether well or ill written, 
they tell us everlastingly the same story—which 
story is false. The individual, as a portion of 
nature, the ever living, the ever fruitful, the ever 
lovely, the ever sacred, has interest for us 
—in poetical or in any other shape let 
that interest be spoken. But drag not the in- 
visible in man to the light of day if you would 
keep the invisible in Deity undesecrated. We 
are tired of saying this, we have said it so often ; 
but, if the evil abate not, neither can the denun- 
ciation of the evil cease. 

The publication of Mr. Lyall’s volume provokes 
the renewal of anathemas, in which, though we 
know them to be just, we do not willingly in- 
dulge. Why dismember man—why treat him as 
you would a plant or a prairie dog? We are not 
of those who would banish metaphysics from the 
world; but, while we believe that the metaphy- 
sician is naturally in the human heart, we also 
believe that the psychologist is of artificial 
creation there. We wish to see England pos- 
sessing a grand and fecund philosophy; but, in 


producer of exhausted Scotch psychologisms, 


| at the tail of a dialectical logomachy. 


cannot understand. We say this with no inten- 
tional disrespect. As an amiable man, and a 
pleasing though diffuse and common-place writer, 
Mr. Lyall inspires with sufficient 
3ut when, without one particle of metaphysical 
genius, he hurls at our heads a corpulent octavo, 
of some six hundred and thirty or forty pages, 
on professedly metaphysical subjects, he ought 
not to be astonished if, in pity still more than in 
wrath, we expose the delusion which leads him 
and so many of his spiritual kindred astray. 
Apart from their hateful Scotch indoctrination, 
they are chiefly misled by traditional tlieistic 
formulas. It was supposed that much was gained 
for the cause of religion by considering God as a 
kind of pineal gland in immensity. Greek ra- 
tionalism had evaporated God into a frigid 
tenuity, into a thing so cold and remote that he 
could only be seized, and that feebly and rarely, 
This God 


us 


| of the Schools was to be forced on the heart of 


order to this, England must sweep contemp- | 


tuously and unceremoniously out of the way 
Scotch psychology and small Lockeist vermin. 


Government has its duty in the matter no less | 


than the community. In that reform of the 
Scottish Universities which is so near and so 
inevitable, Government should utterly forbid the 
dogmatic teaching of philosophy. Some gifted 
one should be appointed to present to the students 
& history of all philosophical systems, with a 
record of the authors thereof ; but he should not 
be allowed to exhibit or to enforce a system of 
his own. If he chooses to have a special system, 
let him give it in books. His work before the 
class should be that of an honest and intelligent 
historical critic. But, when he offers to a 
hundred or two raw youths his particular version 
of Seottish psychology, without introducing their 


reverent brow into the temple of catholic thought, | 


they rush to the audacious conceit that their 
vocation is to grope and dabble for ever in their 
spiritual entrails. Mr. Lyall commences his 
book by saying that mind and matter are the two 
substances about which all philosophy is con- 
versant. Here is the radical error which leads 
Scottish schoolboys, Scottish professors, and the 
whole crew of our modern scholastics, astray. If 
writers like Mr. Lyall were to travel over the 
chronicles of philosophy from the earliest time, 
they would discover that divinest philosophy has 
nothing whatever to doeither with mind or matter. 
Whatis matter, and what is mind ? As convenient 
words in manifold speech, we accept them; as 
anything more, we reject them. All philosophy 
is of oriental origin; and its object in the far old 
East was not to seek or to make distinctions, but 
to search for more mystical paths to supremest 
Deity. But the name of the supremest Deity in 
all oriental languages has relation to and implies 
the idea of life. To pilgrim on to a deeper and 
a deeper mysterious, behind and beyond the im- 
mense congregation of organic vitalities, is there- 
fore the aspiring of the true philosopher. The 
morbid anatomy, the minute subdivision of our 
spiritual entrails, the trve philospher has a huge 
disrelish for. He leaves this to Scottish school- 
boys, Seottish professors, Scottish unreformed 
universities, and good Mr. Lyall, of the Free 
College, Halifax, Nova Seotia. ‘To feel more and 
more the mystery of universal life being the 
sublime instinct, the stupendous scientific em- 
ployment of philosophy, it rejects the logical 
and psychological jargon with which this volume 
is crowded. It resents as an insult to itself, and 
a.degradation to the unspeakable One, the slang 
of the schools. It would not place the metaphysical 
in contrast with the physical: in verity no. It 
would simply behold the unity of life along with 
the mystery of life, in and under the the bound- 
less variety of forms and organisms. It turns 
not the eye inward: it has no eye for itself. Con- 
sciousness is either diseased or has relation to 
conscience. It is either the figment of pedants 
or the mere dwelling-place of remorse. There 
has been infinite pother, there has been infinite 
bother, among the smaller fry of writers on phi- 
losophy, about the Me and the Not-Me. Some 
of them maintain that the Me posits the Not-Me, 
others that the Not-Me posits the Me. Philoso- 
phy trundles the Me and the Not-Me into the 
abyss, recognising neither. As a link in the 
universal life, I cleave no gulfs between my- 
self and the universal-life. If I did, or if I could, 
I should be denying the universal life, with its | 
enormous inclusiveness and. its most loving afti- | 


| diminished’ lustre. 


the people. But whenever you drive the people 
to accept a rationalistic God they gather round 
them more monstrous superstitions. To defend 
themselves from death in the icy circle to 
which you condemn them, they collect the 
foulest rubbish to make to themselves a fire— 
for the need of their nature is heat, not light. 
When you tell them according to the current 
theistic formulas that God is to be viewed as a 
sort of mental substratum of all objects they may 
appear to understand, and to embrace the dismal 
dogma—but they are either bewildered by it or 
give it simply a verbal assent—their breast yearns 
for something warmer, richer, deeper, which you 
do not give them, and which in their own rude 
fashion they must find for themselves. What 
they cannot believe, however learned your 
proofs, however earnest your persuasions, is that 
all the beauty and glory of the world are nothing 
but a vain show. They have the stubborn logic 
of their own senses, affections, and imaginings, 
to rebel against the horrible notion. They wonder 
why God should have made the stars, the flowers, 
lovely forms, gorgeous colours, enchanting 
melodies—should have crowded the air, the earth, 
and the ocean with life, and rendered life in itself 
bliss—if creation is everlastingly to be vilified 
that the Creator may be adored. The birds of 
the tropics, with their eloquent prodigality of hues, 
are enough to refute a fallacy as silly as it is 
blasphemous. If to labour is to pray, then, if 
God is grandly and peculiarly the living God, to 
live is to worship. We are thus worshippers with 
everything into which God has breathed the 
breath of life. Why call God in devotion and in 
gratitude the‘ great Father unless we have 
brotherhood with every child of his vast kingdom 
from the minutest to the mightiest? To main- 
tain, as Mr. Lyall maintains, that there is ina 
single moral thought what is intrinsically more 
valuable than all nature together, with all its 
laws and phenomena, is to set forth what is 
either a flagrant untruth, a leprous claptrap, or 
unmitigated nonsense. Whatof sublime I think 
as a mental being, what of noble I do as a moral 
being, I assuredly do as a natural being, I do in 
accordance with those very laws, and as a portion 
of those very phenomena, so contemptuously 
spoken of. 
of yours can drive me. I am not willing 
to regard myself as offal tied to a pineal gland, 
merely that I may help you to a _ phrase. 
The severance by the psychologists, the theistic 
formulists, of the mental and the moral from that 
which of necessity includes both—the vital— 
leads to a self-idolatry which is one of the worst 
curses of our modern civilisation. The self- 
idolators boast that they have vanquished the 


| idolatry of the ancients; but is the idolatry of 
| themselves which they have substituted such an 


immense improvement? Is it not, on the con- 
trary, the more lamentable evil of the two? 
Prostration before the very lowest fetisch is 
preferable to self-deification. He who 


in himself, as the mental and moral approaching 


|and appreciating the mental and moral, the 


representative of God, or a God with somewhat 
We cannot exclude the 
mental and moral from our idea of God or of 
ourselves ; 
for. Universal reason and universal justice will 
be found flashing through the universal life, our 
own reason and our own sense of justice reflect- 
ing back and responding. But reason and jus- 
tice ane attributes and aspects of God; whereas 


nities; These things Mr. Lyall, as a simple re- | life is God’ himself. As such he appears, and | other eloquence than the simple enuneiation of 


esteem.* 


From this conviction no sophistry | 


sees 
| chiefly what is mental and moral in God beholds | 


and it is not that we are contending | 


in the Hebrew 
to venerate who 
theistic 


' never but as such he appears, 
Scriptures, which many profess 
yet are the most abject slaves of 
formulas. 

With singular ineonsistency, Mr. Lyall, and 
authors of his stamp, at one moment trample 
on nature as compared to the mental and the 
moral, forgetting that it comprehends them 
both, and then burst into the most puerile ex- 
pressions of wonder regarding it. A divine soul, 
in its habitual attitude towards the Divinest, 
while rejecting the disdain, would reject the 
wonder too. Its habitual attitude is that of joy 
in the universal life, and of sympathy with all 
forms of life. But your psychologists think that 
they are equally honouring God by disparaging 
his works, and by marvelling that he has been 
able to make them. Their sneers at the universe 
as a mass of uncleanness are worthy of the 
stupid stare of astonishment which on other 
occasions they clothe their foolish faces with. 

Our friend Mr. Lyall has evidently a good deal 
of poetic sensibility. He quotes the poets freely; 
and perhaps some persons might consider those 
quotations the best part of his book. But it is 
amusing to witness him, after tossing the uni- 
verse away as rubbish, exploding into rhapsodies 
over the grandeurs and beauties of nature, 
seasoning his own prose with some famous bard’s 
verses. This extravagant amazement, however, 
is the unavoidable reaction against an inordinate 
rationalism. Miracles of credulity alternate 
with miracles of incredulity on the gaze of him 
who has broken his natural bonds with the life 
of creation. Truly God’s world is wonderful; 
but to be evermore stimulating ourselves inte 
spasms of admiration cannot be an acceptable 
service to God, however honestly meant to: be 
such. How many men commit that hypocrisy 
toward God, which they would scorn to commit 
toward their fellow beings! In their intercourse 
with these they would feel whatever was arti- 
ficial to be false. Yet in the presence of God 
they are incessantly spurring and stinging them- 
selves into simulated emotion. The really and 
richly pious hearts know too well what it is to 
have that which the old theologians called seasons 
of dryness. But they wait in patience, though 
the shadows of despair often gather round them, 
till in God’s abundant mercy the waters of the 
fountain flow once more. Would that Mr. Lyall 
and the theistic formulists could learn the lesson! 
Would that in their wonder at the doings of the 
Omnipotent they allowed God and their instincts 
to work! To lash our faculties into a fierce 
whirl, as the fanatics of the East lash their bodies, 
till our brain is drunk with the frenzy of devo- 
tion, is a confession how little wonder, or awe, 
or any other element of piety, dwelleth in our 
bosom. 

As in reviewing books it is ever our aim to 
perform something more than the mere ungenial 
and unfruitful labour of the critic, we would 
extend the primordial idea which we have 
brought to bear on Mr. Lyall’s volume to the 
most urgent religious wants of the world at pre- 
sent. What a literary production may be in 
itself, or what may be our opinion of it, is really 
a matter of very small importance. But if that 
production, eithe: by its excellences or its defects, 
leads us to regions far diviner than those of lite- 
rature, we cannot be satisfied unless we can 
induce devout and earnest souls to enter them 
along with us. Now we have had considerable 
experience in dealing with the most prevalent 
forms of unbelief. We have uniformly found 
that the old psychologisms, the old theistic for- 
mulas, were totally powerless to overcome either 
despairing scepticism or daring denial. We were 
met immediately by a snarl ora sneer. But the 
moment we took the religious sentiment for 
granted, the moment we appealed to it as a pro- 
found and indubitable reality, the moment we 
pictured and pointed to God as the living God— 
that moment we might not have convinced the 
doubter or vanquished the denier; but we had 
moved the stubborn heart, perhaps melted the 
| hard one, and through no other potency of speech 
| than that contained in the mystic word Life. A 
| striking instance of this was a young man be- 
longing to the working classes with whom we 
once came into contact. From one step of infi- 
delity to another he had reasoned himself into 
| Atheism, bold, arid, unutterably mournful. His 
| rich and susceptible being was framed for most 
| loving piety; and yet he had taught himself that 
| piety was fraud and foolishness. We diseoursed 
of the living God to a living bosom with no 
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the greatest amongst all facts. The living | HISTORY. feast in those hideous dens were eagerly hunted and 
God seized from that hour on the living — greedily devoured. A small fish which happened to 


bosom; but the conversion was not com-| The History of England from the Accession of be om the ——— Me ’ on gry with 
plete. The young man was passing ong a James the Second. By Tuomas Basiyeton | MODCY- e only price for which such a treasure 





one of the large London squares, and heard the | Macavray. Vols. III. IV. London: Long- oe oe: pe vePcaggee pics cisy 


soag of abird. That casual melody from the In-/ man and Co. engenders, made existence a constant torment. The 
finite confirmed and perfected the impression of | Ty publication of two more volumes of Ma- | whole city was poisoned by the stench exhaled from 
our words. What the prophetic voice had planted | caulay’s Jistory of England has been treated as a | the bodies of the dead and of the half dead. That there 
the lyric burst had ripened; there was one atheist | national event—the theme of all journals, the | should be fits of discontent and insubordination among 
less on the earth; one living thing had renewed | talk of all tables. We remember nothing like | ™en enduring such misery was inevitable. At one 
its joyous relations with the universal life; that | the excitement of the last fortnight produced — it was suspected adh gic yl had Ese 
F 1 as >motic or which = : wee . somewhere a secret store of food, and was revelling 
had been done by 8 fis h vee n om for ch by the publication of any book, since the days in private, while he exhorted others to suffer a 
ten thousand logical demonstrations would have | of the Waverley Novels. Then there was the , : 
been insufficient. Now who is there with breast | camo be y tl = of condense ¢ | lutely for the good cause. His house was strictly 
sen tin at thin wile toneieiion at makiad | the part of readers to procure | examined; his innocence was fully proved; he re- 
i ee ee oe > | the earliest copies, the same perplexity in the | gained his popularity, and the garrison, with death in 
who cannot go and do likewise? We are not | pyblishers to supply the demand, the same wish | near prospect, thronged to the cathedral to hear him 
herein encouraging the proselytiser’s fanatical of reviewers to give the first notices. Since | preach, drank in his earnest eloquence with delight, 
efforts. We are not alluding thereto. We are | that period the literary world has been | and went forth from the house of God with haggard 
speaking of what can be achieved and of what | guj] enough. No books have been looked for | faces and tottering steps, but with spirit still unsub- 


ought to be achieved, independently of preference | with breathless eagerness before they came, and | dued. There were, indeed, some secret plottings. ss 
for this or that system. But sectaries, in their | ¢ . . ae . | very few obscure traitors opened communication with 
i few have made a sensation after their appear. | the enemy. But it was necessary that all such deal- 


hot and childish debates with each other, do not | ance. T F svival of th blic interest | i 

see that while they are battling for their theo- | i patccaah reste nated a paths oer | ings should be carefully ee Sen = 
logies religion is vanishing slowly yet surely | this one occasion during the present season | oe ee oe —“ heey ee ; on se ‘the 
from the love and reverence of the people. Let | j. wo trust, an augury of the rekindling of lite. | cietet aad aie pote bia and ones 
them abate somewhat of their zeal for a favourite | rary taste, and the beginning of a new era of | set wanting voices which, in low tones, added, “ First 
faith, and try to discover what can be accom-  Jiterary progress. It is, at least, a singular coin- | the horses and hides, and then the prisoners, and then 
plished for that on which all faith is based. If! cidence that this should have occurred at a time | each other.” It was afterwards related, half in jest, 
they so tried, they would find that they have erred | when it was supposed, alike by publishers, au- | yet not without a horrible mixture of earnest, that a 
religiously as Mr. Lyall errs philosophically ; | thors, and journalists, that literature would be | corpulent citizen, whose bulk presented a strange con- 
that, like him, they have substituted certain logical | the first to feel the depression produced by war. | ‘4st to the skeletons which surrounded him, thought 
or psychological propositions and theistic for- | yet as in defiance of the prophets, there has not | it expedient to conceal himself from the numerous 
mulas for life and for the living God: and have heen for ten years so brisk a eoksen for books as | eyes which followed him with ca:nibal looks when- 
not life and the living God, when thus despised | tj; Christmas of 1855. Never were so many | ever he appeared in the streets. ~ 

and rejected, been ever terrible in their retribu- | hooks of mark published, and never have they | As a specimen of Macaulay’s descriptions, take 








tions ? Arricus. | found so good a sale. | the account of 
| ra r , 
sa ies ; “a mae | Let us at once avow that we cannot undertake | ALSATIA AND THE SAVOY. 
The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart. Edited by | to read and to pass a judgment upon these two| Another bill which fared better ought to be noticed 


Tis volume contains the third part of the ** Outlines do so, and perhaps write some commonplaces civilisation. The ancient immunities enjoyed by 
of Moral Philosophy,” and the commencement of the 
“‘ Lectures on Political Economy,” which are now first | 
published. The preface informs us that these lectures 
were not destined by the author for publication—at 


| 

Sir Wm. Hamiiron, Bart. Vol. VIII. large volumes in ten days. We might pretend to as an instance of the slow but steady progress of 
| 
| 


about them, and so, with extracts, concoct a 
notice that would give to the Crittc the reputa- 
tion of rapidity—but no other. But is not our 
least, in the state in which they now appear. Stewart | design, nor is it our desire, to give hasty and super- | zens on the other, had long been calling on the 
had designed ultimately to publish the whole course; | ficial reviews of books. With this view we have | Government and the Legislature to put down so 
and, with this view, he had revised, amplified, and re- | commenced to read the new volumes of Macaulay's | monstrous a nuisance. Yet still, bounded on the west 
arranged the constituent parts. But he hadnot com- | History; but we have as yet mastered only the | by the great school of English jurisprudence, and 
pleted their preparation, for the Lectures so remodelled | first of the two. Nevertheless, as our readers | on the east by the great mart of English trade, stood 
have perished. The pages now issued are printed from | wil] certainly be desirous of an early introduc- | this labyrinth of squalid, tottering houses, close 
the original manuscripts, which had escaped the fate | tion to them, we have resolved to reverse the | packed, every one, from cellar to cockloft, with out- 
of the a o_o been weg ptaemragyr te | usual order of a review, and first to indulge | casts whose life was one long war a — The 
some doubt whesher, in these circumstances, they | wuriosity with a short account of the contents and | best part of the population consisted o! debtors who 
ought to publish the manuscripts thus imperfect, and %p / pase were in fear of bailiffs. The rest were attorneys 
they referred the question to the Marquis of Lans- with extracts selected from them, for the sake of struck off the roll, witnesses who carried straw in 
downe and Lord Palmerston. These noblemen, how- | their intrinsic excellence, and then to offer a calm, | their shoes as a sign to inform the public where a 
ever, with a better discretion, declined to give an | deliberate, critical judgment upon the merits of | false oath might ~ be procured for half-a-crown, 
opinion without first perusing the manuscripts—a | the whole work, when we shall have had time to | sharpers, receivers of stolen goods, clippers of coin, 


and the most infamous was Whitefriars, had pro- 
duced abuses which could no longer be endured. 
The Templars on one side of Alsatia, and the citi- 


labour they were not inclined to undertake; and so | read and digest it carefully. | forgers of bank-notes, and tawdry women, blooming 
the decision remained with Sir Wm. Hamilton, who Although these volumes contain 1400 pages, | with paint and brandy, who, in their anger, made 
assigns elaborate reasons fur arriving at the con-!| they narrate only the history of eight years | free use of their nails and their scissors, yet whose 
clusion that publicaticn was proper. | of the reign of William and Mary. But what | anger was less to be dreaded than their kindness. 


a prospect does this open? At the same rate it | - ith these — ae ee . the n tac 
. . , Swe * fi ao S C 
would take fifty volumes to complete the history | W4ty Swarmed. | *he rattling oF aice, we Cal for 
, to tl a The historian thas devoted | =” punch and more wine, and the noise of blas- 
Bridges and a Mr. Dow had taken notes of the lectures shel bebidas ty te Ausrorian Has devoted | phemy and ribald song, never ceased during the 
delivered in the last year of the course; and,with these | Seven years to the composition of these two whole night. The benchers of the Inner Temple 
aids, the gaps have been partially filled—enough, at | Volumes; at the same rate of progress it would | could bear the scandal and the annoyance no longer. 
least, to convey a tolerably accurate conception of the | take 178 years to complete. This history, } Thev ordered the gate leading into Whitefriars to be 
author’s scheme, and of the principles which he de- | which was to be the History of England, is | bricked up. The Alsatians mustered in great force, 
signed to teach his pupils. When the work is before | destined to be a fragment after all! attacked the workmen, killed one of them, pulled 
us completed, we shall give to Dugald Stewart's It opens with the Proclamation of William of | down the wall, knocked down the Sheriff who came 
sé“ Dalietn "es ee ae chia es al “ae ee a { cd a roe . 
Political Economy” a formal review, as will in leed Mary, and extends to the Peace of Ryswick in | to keep the peace, and carried off his gold chain, 
be due to the production of the matured mind of so 1697, and its most remarkable incidents are the | Which no doubt was soon in the melting-pot. The 
great a philosopher. Battle of the Boyne andthe Siege of Londonderry, | Tot was not suppressed till a company of the Foot 
Here is the graphic sketch of z ~* | Guards arrived. This outrage excited general indig- 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON | gral : nation. The city, indignant at the outrage offered to 
sick THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY. the Sheriff, cried loudly for justice. Yet, so difficult 
Via Eade op a ,.| By this time July was far advanced, and the state | was it to execute any process in the dens of White- 
ia and Charlie; or, a Week's Holiday at Rydal ie ’ “ 2 | es ~ i rage 
eames! Me Raa iia : : of the city was, hour by hour, becoming more frighful. | friars, that near two years elapsed before a single 
Lécto . a { 4 02 e. ~ ; o . ys . . | . = iF as ‘ 
4 poset : “ . _| Thenumber of the inhabitants had been thinned more | ringleader was apprehended. The Savoy was another 
A very interesting tale made out of the adventures : ° “es ~ . P indeed 
iE tnny Maite aieies a. eet felted nt at | LY famine and disease than by the fire of the enemy. place of the same kind, smaller indeed, and less 
o childre - ; eck's holiday spe i - . . i i 
Dud > io a ; Aa a''| Yet that fire was sharper and more constant than | renowned, but inhabited by a not less lawless popula- 
Rydale Rectory. Great ingenuity has been shown in : > pe * x 
ccabtapiinn s tore from such matedal: and one: too. | One of the gates was beaten in; one of the; tion, An unfortunate tailor, who ventured to go 
cons ct a sto om such 1 ter and one, too ° ire ° . “2 
i ng ER pean pe ys Ss “> | bastions was laid in ruins; but the breaches made by | thither for the purpose of demanding payment of a 
which sustains the attention of the reader from the . : ° . A 7 | 2 : % he 
beginning tothe end. Birkett Foster has illustrated | 24¥ .Were repaired by night with indefatigable debt, was set upon by the whole mob of cheats, 
‘ . vt USste las us « “ * * . ba . . 
“ip harenigy. Senden he ae at ; - | activity. Every attack was still repelled. But the | ruffians, and courtesans. He offered to give a full 
it with many of his delightful drawings of rustic | % Pil - > Bris : ‘ 
enery. It ts sure to be a prime favourite in ft) fighting men of the garrison were so much exhausted | discharge to his debtor and a treat to the rabble; but 
scene _ 8 sure tc e apr e ( rite in the ° nt fs * . . . * 
sotlele : i sig the | that they could scarcely keep their legs. Several of | in vain. He had violated their franchises; and this 
sa 4 a : i them in the act of striking at the enemy fell down | crime was not to be pardoned. He was knocked 
ee ee from mere weakness. A very small quantity of grain | down, stripped, tarred, feathered. A rope was tied 
yar phty B "8; Or, the S ufferings of Mr. Delteil. By remained, and was doled out by mouthfuls. The | round his waist. He was dragged naked up and down 
_Cuamprirury. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. stock of salted hides was considerable, and by gnaw- | the streets, amidst yells of “A bailiff! a bailiff!” 
'RANSLATED from the French, this story relates the | ing them the garrison appeased the rage of hunger. | Finally, he was compelled to kneel down and to curse 
8 ° * C 7 » . “ * . 
trials of Mr. Delteil, the Professor, from the many | Dogs, fattened on the blood of the slain who lay un- | his father and mother. Having performed this cere- 
Ay 4 : , & 
plagues inflicted upon him by the seape-grace school- | buried round the town, were luxuries which few could | mony, he was permitted—and the permission was 
boys subjected to his tuition. Tow he endures, what | afford to purchase. The price of a whelp’s paw was | blamed by many of the Savovards—to limp home 
pleasant interludes there are, how a love-passage is | 5s. 6d. Nine horses were still alive, and but barely | without a rag upon him. The Bog of Allen, the 
mingled with the thread of his own existence, and | alive. They were so lean that little meat was likely | passes of the Grampians, were not more unsafe than 
how the lovers are made happy, and he is rewarded in | to be found upon them. It was, however, determined | this small knot of lanes, surrounded by the mansions 
the end for his sufferings, will be found pleasantly | to slaughter them for food. The people perished so | of the greatest nobles of a flourishing and enlightened 
told in this volume, which will be hailed with a hearty | fast that it was impossible for the survivors to per-| kingdom. At length, in 1697, a bill for abolishing 
welcome by every schoolboy. It is embellished with | form the rites of sepulture. There was scarcely a cel- | the franchises of these places passed both Houses, and 
many humorous illustratious. The only thing to be lar in which some corpse was not decaying. Such was | received the royal assent. The Alsatians and Savoy- 
eared is lest it should teach boys too many tricks. | the extremity of distress that the rats who came to l ards were furious. Anonymous letters, containing 


But how were the deficiencies to be supplied ? Thus. | 
An outline of the course, as designed, was found among 
Stewart's papers. Then it was discovered that a Mr. 














some districts of the capital, of which the largest. 
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menaces of assassination, were received by members 
of Parliament who had made themselves conspicuous 
by the zeal with which they had supported the Bill; 
but such threats only strengthened the general con- 
viction that it was high time to destroy these nests of 
knaves and ruffians. A fortnight’s grace was allowed; 
and it was made known that, when that time had 
expired, the vermin who had been the curse of London 
would be unearthed and hunted without mercy. 
There was a tumultuous flight to Ireland, to France, 
to the Colonies, to vaults and garrets in less notorious 
parts of the capital; and when, on the prescribed 
day, the sheriff's officers ventured to cross the boun- 
dary, they found those streets where, a few weeks 
before, the cry of ‘‘ A writ!” would have drawn to- 
gether a thousand raging bullies and vixens, as quiet 
as the cloister of a cathedral. 


The unpopularity of the King among those 
about his court will be understood from this ac- 
count of the 


MANNERS OF WILLIAM III. 

Here he was less favourably judged. In truth, our 
ancestors saw him in the worst of all lights. By the 
French, the Germans, and the Italians he was con- 
templated at such a distance that only what was 
great could be discerned, and that all small blemishes 
were invisible. To the Dutch he was brought close ; 
but he was himself a Dutchman. In his intercourse 





with them he was seen to the best advantage; he was | 
perfectly at ease with them; and from among them | 


he had chosen his earliest and dearest friends. But 
to the English he appeared in a most unfortunate 
point of view. He was at once too near to them and 
too far from them. He lived among them, so that 
the smallest peculiarity of temper or manner could 


| bishop. 


not escape their notice. Yet he lived apart from them, | 


and was to the last a foreigrer in speech, tastes, and 
habits. One of the chief functions of our sovereign 
had long been to preside over the society of the 
capital. 
with immense success. His easy bow, his good 
stories, his style of dancing and playing tennis, the 
sound of his cordial laugh, were familiar to all Lon- 
don. One day he was seen among the elms of St. 
James’s Park, chatting with Dryden about poetry. 
Another day his arm was on Tom Durfey’s shoulder ; 
and his Majesty was taking a second, while his com- 
panion sang “Phillida, Phillida,’ or ‘To horse, 
brave boys; to Newmarket, to horse.” James, with 
much less vivacity and good nature, was accessible, 
and, to people who did not cross him, civil. But of 
this sociableness William was entirely destitute. 


That function Charles IT. had performed | 


lectual spark which he possessed was put out by the | 


fuel. Some of his books seem to have been written in 
a madhouse; and, though filled with proofs of his 
immense reading, degrade him to the level of James 
Naylor and Ludowick Muggleton. He began a dis- 
sertation intended to prove that the law of nations 
was a divine revelation made to the family which was 
preserved in the ark. He published a treatise, in 
which he maintained that a marriage between a 
member of the Church of England and a Dissenter 
was a nullity, and that the couple were, in the sight 
of Heaven, guilty of adultery. He defended the use 
of instrumental music in public worship, on the 
ground that the notes of the organ had a power to 
counteract the influence of devils on the spinal mar- 
row of human beings. In his treatise on this subject, 
he remarked that there was high authority for the 
opinion that the spinal marrow, when decomposed, 
became a serpent. Whether this opinion were or 
were not correct he thought it unnecessary to decide. 
Perhaps, he said, the eminent men in whose works it 
was found had meant only to express figuratively the 
great truth, that the Old Serpent operates on us 
chiefly through the spinal marrow. 
culations on the state of human beings after death 
are, if possible, more extraordinary still. 
that our souls are naturally mortal. 
the fate of the greater part of mankind—of heathens, 
of Mahometans, of unchristened babes. The gift of 
immortality is conveyed in the Sacrament of Baptism ; 


| commissaries, and captains of Lewis. 


| cattle. 


Dodwell’s spe- | 


He tells us | 
Annibilation is | 


but, to the efficacy of the sacrament, it is absolutely | 


necessary that the water be poured and the words 
pronounced by a priest who has been ordained by a 
In the natural course of things, therefore, all 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and Quakers, 
would, like the inferior animals, cease to exist. 
Dodwell was far too good a Churchman to let off 
Dissenters so easily. He informs them that, as they 
have had an opportunity of hearing the Gospel 
preached, and might but for their own perverseness 
have received episcopalian baptism, God will, by an 


| extraordinary act of power, bestow immortality on 


He | 


seldom came forth from his closet; and, when he | 


appeared in the public rooms, he stood among the 
crowd of courtiers and ladies, stern and abstracted, 
making no jest, and smiling at no one. His freezing 
look, his silence, the dry and concise answers which 


gusted noblemen and gentlemen who had been accus- 
tomed to be slapped on the back by their royal 
masters, called Jack or Harry, congratulated about 
racecups, or rallied about actresses. The women 
missed the homage due to their sex. They observed 
that the King spoke in a somewhat imperious tone 
even to the wife to whom he owed so much, and 
whom he sincerely loved and esteemed. They were 
amused and shocked to see him, when the Princess 


Anne dined with him, and when the first green peas | - : ° 
| of his congregation had generally consisted of young 


of the year were put on the table, devour the whole 


| malady was beyond the reach of medicine. 


f : - ° “ai st speechless ; is friends long remembere 
he uttered when he could keep silence no longer, dis- | almost speechless; but his friends long ered 


them, in order that they may be tormented for ever 
and ever. 

Let us turn to the death of another distin- 
guished man. 

DEATH OF TILLOTSON. 

After the King had spoken, the Commons, for some 
reason which no writer has explained, adjourned for a 
week. Before they met again, an event took place 
which caused great sorrow at the palace, and through 
all the ranks of the Low Church party. Tillotson 
was taken suddenly ill while attending public worship 
in the chapel of Whitehall. Prompt remedies might 
perhaps have saved him: but he would not interrupt 
the prayers; and, before the service was over, his 

He was 


with pleasure a few broken ejaculations which showed 
that he enjoyed peace of mind to the last. He was 


| buried in the church of Saint Lawrence Jewry, near 


| Guildhall. 


dish without offering a spoonful to her Royal High- | 


ness; and they pronounced that this great soldier and 
politician was no better than a Low Dutch bear. One 
misfortune, which was imputed to him as a crime, 
was his bad English. He spoke our language, but 
not well. 
inelegant; and his vocabulary seems to have been no 
larger than was necessary for the transaction of 
business. To the difficulty which he felt in expressing 
himself, and to his consciousness that his pronun- 
ciation was bad, must be partly ascribed the tacitur- 
nity and the short answers which gave so much 
offence. Our literature he was incapable of enjoying 
or of understanding. He never once, during his whole 
reign, showed himself at the theatre. The poets who 
wrote Pindaric verses in his praise complained that 
their flights of sublimity were beyond his compre- 
hension. Those who are acquainted with the panegy- 
rical odes of that age will, perhaps, be of opinion 
that he did not lose much by his ignorance. 

The nonjurors played a prominent part in the 
politics of the time. Here is one of the most 
remarkable of them. 

DODWELL, THE NONJUROR. 


In parts Collier was the first man among the Non- 
jurors. In erudition, the first place must be assigned 


His accent was foreign; his diction was | : 
Bn; ~~ | London Bridge. Burnet preached the funeral sermon. 


It was there that he had won hisimmense 


oratorical reputation. He had preached there during 


| the thirty years which preceded his elevation to the 


throne of Canterbury. His eloquence had attracted 
to the heart of the City crowds of the learned and po- 
lite, from the Inns of Court and from the lordly man- 
sions of Saint James’s and Soho. A considerable part 


clergymen, who came to learn the art of preaching at 
the feet of him who was universally considered as the 
first of preachers. To this church his remains were 
now carried through a mourning population. 
hearse was followed by an endless train of splendid 
equipages from Lambeth through Southwark and over 


| His kind and honest heart was overcome by so many 


tender recollections that, in the midst of his discourse 
he paused and burst into tears, while a loud moan of 
sorrow rose from the whole auditory. The Queen 
could not speak of her favourite instractor without 


| weeping. Even William was visibly moved. “I 
have lost,” he said, “the best friend that I ever 
had, and the best man that I ever knew.” The 


only Englishman who is mentioned with tender- 


| ness in any part of the great mass of letters which the 


to Henry Dodwell, who, for the unpardonable crime } 


of having a small estate in Mayo, had been at- 
tainted by the Popish Parliament at Dublin. He was 
Camdenian Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Oxford, and had already acquired con- 
siderable celebrity by chronological and geographical 
researches ; but, though he never could be persuaded 
to take orders, theology was his favourite study. He 
was doubtless a pious and man. Le had 
perused innumerable volumes in various languages, 
and had i:dee } more learning than his 


1 acquired 
sJender faculties were able to bear. The small intel- 


sincere 


King wrote to Heinsius is Tillotson. The Archbishop 
had left a widow. To her William granted a pension 
of 400/. a year, which he afterwards increased to 6007. 
His anxiety that she should receive her income re- 
gularly and without stoppage was honourable to him. 
Every quarter-day he ordered the money, without 
anv deductions to be brought to himself, and imme- 
diately sent it to her. ‘Tillotson bad bequeathed to 
her no property, except a great number of manuscript 
sermons. Such was his fame among his contempo- 
raries that those sermons were purchased by the 
booksellers for the almost incredible sum of 2500 
guineas, equivalent, in the wretched state in which 
the silver coin then was, to at least 36007. Such a 
price had never before been given in England for any 
copyright. About the same time Dryden, whose re- 
putation was then in its zenith, received 1300/. for his 
translation of all the works of Virgil, and was thought 
to have been splendidly remunerate 





The intensity of hatred against the Saxons, 
which had been seething in the Celtic mind for 
centuries, found vent during the short struggle 


But | 


that was maintained in Ireland on behalf of the 
legitimate monarch. 
IRISH CRUELTIES. 

The destruction of property which took place within 
a few weeks would be incredible, if it were not attes- 
ted by witnesses unconnected with each other and 
attached to very different interests. There is a close 
and sometimes almost a verbal agreement between the 
descriptions given by Protestants, who during that 
reign of terror, escaped, at the hazard of their lives, 
to England, and the descriptions given by the envoys, 
All agreed ‘in 
declaring that it would take many years to repair the 
waste which had been wrought in a few weeks by the 
armed peasantry. Some of the Saxon aristocracy had 
mansions richly furnished, and sideboards gorgeous 
with silver bowls and chargers. All this wealth dis- 
appeared. One house, in which there had been three 
thousand pounds’ worth of plate, was left without a 
spoon. But the chief riches of Ireland consisted in 
Innumerable flocks and herds covered that 
vast expanse of emerald meadow, saturated with the 
moisture of the Atlantic. |More than one gentleman 
possessed twenty thousand sheep and four thousand 
oxen. Twe freebooters who now overspread the 
country belonged to a class which was accustomed to 
live on potatoes and sour whey, and which had 
always regarded meat as a luxury reserved for the 
rich. These men at first revelled in beef and mutton, 
as the savage invaders who of old poured down from 
the forests of the North on Italy revelled in Massic 
and Falernian wines. The Protestants described 
with contemptous disgust the strange gluttony of 
their newly-liberated slaves. The carcasses half raw 
and half burned to cinders, sometimes still bleeding, 
sometimes in a state of loathsome decay, were torn 
to pieces, and swallowed without salt, bread, or herbs. 
Those marauders who preferred boiled meat, being 
often in want of kettles, contrived to bo'l the steer 
in his own skin. An absurd tragi-comedy is still 
extant, which was acted in this and the following 
year at some low theatre for the amusement of the 
English populace. A crowd of half-naked savages 
appeared on the stage, howling a Celtic song and 
dancing round an ox. They then proceeded to cut 
stakes out of the animal while still alive, and to fling 
the bleeding flesh on the coals. In truth, the barba- 
rity and filthiness of the banquets of the Rapparees 
was such as the dramatists of Grub-street could 
scarcely caricature. When Lent began, the plunderers 
generally ceased to devour, but continued to destroy. 
A peasant would kill a cow merely in order to get a 
pair of brogues. Often a whole flock of sheep, often 
a herd of fifty or sixty kine, was slaughtered: the 
beasts were flayed; the fleeces and hides were car- 
ried away; and the bodies were left to poison the 
air. The French Ambassador reported to his master, 


| that in six weeks fifty thousand horned cattle had 


The | 


been slain in this manner, and were rotting on the 
ground all over the country. The number of sheep 
that were butchered during the same time was popu- 
larly said to have been three or four hundred 
thousand. 

The demoralisation of Schomberg’s army tells 
a similar tale to that we have lately listened to. 

SCHOMBEKG’S ARMY. 

A few hours before the execution of the chief con- 
spirators, a general muster of the army was held; and 
it was observed that the ranks of the English bat- 
talions looked thin. From the first day of the cam- 
paign, there had been much sickness among the re- 
cruits; but it was not till the time of the equinox 
that the mortality became alarming. The autumnal 
rains of Ireland are usually heavy, and this year 
they were heavier than usual. The whole country 
was deluged ; and the Duke’s camp became a marsh. 
The Enniskillen men were seasoned to the climate. 
The Dutch were accustomed to live in a country 
which, as a wit of that age said, draws fifty feet of 
water. They kept their huts dry and clean; and 
they had experienced and careful officers, who did 
not suffer them to omit any precaution. But the 
peasants of Yorkshire and Derbyshire had neither con- 
stitutions prepared to resist the pernicious influence 
nor skill to protect themselves against it. The bad 
provisions furnished by the commissariat aggravated 
the maladies generated by the air. Remedies were 
almost entirely wanting. The surgeons were few. 
The medicine-chests contained little more than lint 
and plasters for wounds. The English sickened and 
died by hundreds. Even those who were not smitten 
by the pestilence were unnerved and dejected, and, 
instead of putting forth the energy which is the heri- 
tage of our race, awaited their fate with the helpless 
apathy of Asiaties. It was in vain that Schomberg 
tried to teach them to improve their habitations, and 
to cover the wet earth on which they lay with a thick 
carpet of fern. Exertion had become more dreadful to 
them than death. It was not to be expected that men 


who would not help themselves should help each 
other. Nobody asked and nobody showed compas- 
sion. Familiarity with ghastly spectacles produced a 
hardheartedness and a desperate impiety of which an 
example will not easi'y be fouud even in the history 
of infections diseases. The moans of the sick were 
drowned by the blasphemy and riba'dry of their 
comrades. Sometimes, seated on the body of a 
wretch who had died in the morning, might be seen a 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Jan. 1, 





wretch destined to die before night, cursing, singing | 
loose songs, and swallowing usquebagh to the health 
of the devil. When the corpses were taken away to 
be br 1, the survivors grumbled. A dead man, 





they said, was a good screen and a good stool. Why, 
when there was so abundant a supply of such useful 
articles of furniture, were people to be exposed to the 
cold air and forced to crouch on the moist ground ? 
This is a pathetic picture of 
THE DEATH OF 
During two or three days there were many alter- 
nations of hope ard fear. The physicians contra- 
dicted each other and themselves in a way which suf- 
ficiently indicates the state of medical science in that 
age. ‘The disease was measles: it was scarlet fever: 
it was spotted fever: it was erysipelas. At one mo- 
ment some symptoms, which in truth showed that 
the case was almost hopeless, were hailed as indica 
tions of returning health. At length all doubt was 
over. Radeliffe’s opinion pr yved to be right It was 
plain that the Queen was sinking under small-pox of 
the most malignant type. All this time William 
remained night and day near her bedside. The little 
couch on which he slept when he was in camp was 
spread for him in the antechamber; but he searcely 
lay down on it. The sight of his misery, the Dutch 
Envoy wrote, was enough to melt the hardest heart. 
Nothing seemed to be left of the man whose serene 
fortitude had been the wonder of old soldiers on the 
disastrous day of Landen, and of old sailors on that 


MARY. 


sand the coast of Goree. The very domestics 
saw the tears running unchecked down that face, of 
which the stern composure had seldom been dis- 
turbed by any triumph or by any defeat. Several of 
the prelates were in attendance. The King drew 


on 


| week are still preserved. 


| standing armies. 


Burnet aside, and gave way to an agony of grief. | 


“There is no hope,” he cried. “I was the happiest 
man on earth, and I am the most miserable. She had 
no fault; none: you knew her well, but you could 


ness.” Tenison undertook to tell her that she was 
dying. He was afraid that such a communication, 
abruptly made, might agitate her violently, and 
began with mach management. But she soon caught 
his meaning, and, with that gentle womanly courage 
which so often puts our bravery to shame, submitted 
herself to the will of God. She called for a small 


: S ; ( | destroyed. 
fearful night among the sheets of ice and banks of | 


by multitudes of fighting men, all with their faces set 
towards Torbay. The lords of a hundred manors, 


yroud of their long pedigrees and old coats of arms 
5 t >} 


took the field at the head of their tenantry, Drakes, 
Prideauxes, and Rolles, Fowell of Fowelscombe and 
Fulford of Fulford, Sir Bourchier Wray of Tawstock 
Park, and Sir William Courtenay of Powderham 
Castle. Letters written by several of the Deputy- 
Lieutenants who were most active during this anxious 
All these letters agree in 
extolling the courage and enthusiam of the people. 
But all agree also in expressing the most painful 
solicitude as to the result of an encounter between a 
raw militia and veterans who had served under 


positions. 


Turenne and Luxemburg; and call for the help of | 


regular troops, in language very unlike that which, 
when the pressure of danger was not felt, country 
gentlemen were then in the habit of using about 
Tourville, finding that the whole 
population was united as one man against him, con- 
tented himself with sending his galleys to ravage 
Teignmouth, now a gay watering-place consisting of 
twelve hundred houses, then an obscure village of 
about forty cottages. The inhabitants had fled. Their 


dwellings were burned: the venerable parish church | 
| was sacked, the pulpit and the communion-table 
demolished, the Bibles and Prayer-books torn and | 


scattered about the roads: the cattle and pigs were 
slaughtered; and a few small vessels which were em- 
ployed in fishing or in the coasting trade, were 
By this time sixteen or seventeen 
thousand Devonshire men had encamped close to the 
shore; and all the neighbouring counties had risen. 
The tin mines of Cornwall had sent forth a great 
multitude of rude and hardy men mortally hostile to 
Popery. Ten thousand of them had just signed an 
address to the Queen, in which they had promised to 
stand by her against every enemy; and they now 
kept their word. In truth, the whole nation was 
stirred. Two-and-twenty troops of cavalry, fur- 


’ | nished by Suffolk, Essex, Hertfordshire, and Buck- 
not know, nobody but myself could know, ber good- | 


cabinet in which her most important papers were | 


locked up, gave orders that, as soon as she was no 
more, it should be delivered to the King, and then 
dismissed worldly cares from her mind. She received 
the Eucharist, and repeated her part of the office with 
unimpaired memory and intelligence, though in a 
feeble voice. She observed that Tenison had been 
long standing at her bedside, and, with that sweet 
courtesy which was habitual to her, faltered out her 
commands that he would sit down, and repeated them 
till he obeyed. After she had received the sacrament 
she sank rapidly, and uttered only a few broken 
words. Twice she tried to take a last farewell of 
him whom she had loved so truly and entirely: but 
she was unable to speak. He hada succession of fits, 
so alarming, that his Privy Councillors, who were 
assembled in a neighbouring room, were apprehen- 
sive for his reason and his life. The Duke of Leeds, 
at the request of his colleagues, ventured to assume 
the friendly guardianship of which minds deranged 
by sorrow stand in need. <A few minutes before 
Queen expired, William was removed, almost 
sensible, from the sick room. 








We conclude with a graphic sketch of 
DEVONSHIRE IN 1690. 

Tourville determined to try what effect would be 
produced by a disembarkation. The English Jaco- 
vho had taken refuge in France were all con- 
fident that the whole population of the island was 


ready to rally round an invading army: and he pro- 
bably gave them credit for understanding the temper 
of their countrymen Never was there a greater 
error. Indeed, the French Admiral is said by tradi- 








tion to have received, while he was still out at sea, a 
lesson which might have taught him not to rely on 
the assurances of exiles. He picked up a fishing 
boat, and interrogated the owner, a plain Sussex 
ma about the sentiments of the nation. “ Are 
y he said, *“*for King James ‘T do not know 
much about such matters,” answered the fish an. 
‘“‘T have nothing to say against King James. is 
\ worthy ntlema I believe. G bless 
hin *A good fellow said I vill then I 
am sure you will have. i to take servi 
with ‘What riel ix : ry with 
the French to fight against t English! You 
hor must excuse me: I could not do it to save my 
life rhis poor fisherman, whether isa real o 
an imaginary person, spoke the sense of the nation. 
The beacon on the ridge overlooking Teignmouth 
was kindlel: the High Tor and Causland mad 

















answer; and soon all the hill tops of the West were 
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inghamshire were reviewed by Mary, at Hounslow, 


| difficulty, and out of it to raise a suspicion that the 


epistle might not be Paul’s, as it wants the ‘indi- 
viduality found in some other of his epistolary com- 
Mayerhoff, in 1838, made a bold and for- 
mal assault, and he has been followed up by Baur 
and his disciple Schwegler.” Professor Eadie 
examines these several objections, which he refutes 
briefly but very satisfactorily. 

Another work from the author of “Elijah the 
Tishbite.” It is entitled The Suffering Saviour ; or, 
Meditations on the last Days of Christ upon Earth. 
By the Rev. Frep. W. Krummacuer, D.D., Chap- 
lain to the King of Prussia. Translated, under the 
express sanction of the author, by Samuel Jackson, 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.)—AIl those charac- 
teristics which made “Elijah the Tishbite” so de- 
servedly popular—as, due appreciation of the subject, 
a comprehensive treatment, which, while it embraces 
a grand whole, neglects not even the minutest details; 
fertility of illustration, and earnest and impressive 
lessons inculcated by the way and in affectionate 
terms—all reappear in the present work, which, so 
far at least as concerns the dignity of its subject, is 
of infinitely greater importance to us than its preder 
cessor. Dr. Krammacher, in bringing under out 


| notice the last days of Jesus, commences with the an- 


| of which presents a complete study in itself. 


and were complimented by Marlborough on their | 


martial appearance. 
encamped on Blackheath. Van Citters informed the 
States General that all England was up in arms, on 
foot or on horseback, that the disastrous event of the 
battle of Beachy Head had not cowed, but exasperated 
the people, and that every company of soldiers whom 
he passed on the road was shouting with one voice, 
“ God bless King William and Queen Mary.” 





RELIGION. 


The militia of Kent and Surrey | 


Ir is a hopeful indication of progress when we find | 
that works, characterised by sound scholarship, meet | 
| friendship ; his incorruptibleness; his sympathy with 


with such a reception from the public as to encourage 
the author in the prosecution of his Jabours. Such a 
work was Professor Eadie’s ‘‘ Commentary on the 
Ephesians,” which is now followed by A Commen- 
tury on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the 
Colossians, by Joun Eapie, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian 
Church (London and Glasgow: Griffin and Co.)—in 
this new work the author has followed the same 
guiding principles of strict grammatical investi- 


gation that have madethe ‘Commentary onthe Ephe- | 


sians” so valuable. 


Without such grammatical in- 


| gs : 
vestigation no exegesis can be produced at all worthy 


of the name. ‘As the purity of exegesis,” says Dr. 
Eadie, ‘depends on the soundness of grammatical 


investigation, 1 have spared no pains in the prior | 


p-ocess, so that 
result. One may, indeed, compile a series of gram- 
matical annotations without intruding far into the 
province of exegesis; but it is impossible to write 
an exegetical commentary without basing it on a 
thorough grammatical inquiry.” While thus in- 
sisting, however, upon the necessity of the prior 
process, the exegesis itself is by no means a dry and 
husky affair. It is full and rich, and unfolds the 
meaning of the inspired writer always in energetic, 
and sometimes even in eloquent, language. In pre 
paring his commentary, Professor Eadie has bestowed 
the greatest attention upon the labours of his prede- 
“ Neither ancient nor modern commentators 
in any language have been neglected.” In the list 
which he furnishes of the more recent expositors 
of this part of Scripture every name, without excep- 
ion, is German. It was high time, therefore, for the 
Biblical criticism in this island, that a 
r. Kadie’s should be devoted to the sub- 
. ish particularly to recommend the preli- 
minary chapter on ‘the literature of the Epistle.” 
The reader will derive much valuable information 
from this part of the work, and we extract from it 
the following, as a sample of the daring of modern 

rationalism :—“ Up to a very reeent period 


veness of the epistle was acknowledged to 


cessors. 


honour of 


ject. We 








(rerinan 














be b dispute. Indeed, when Bihr wrote his 
commentary on it in 1832, he says, in his introdue- 
tion, ‘ been hitherto universally acknowledged, 


und called in question by nobody, not 








en Wette A few years later, however, 
Germany began to present an exception. Schrader, 
in his note on Col. iv. 10, took occasion, from the 
| message sent by the Apostle about Mark, to find a 


I might arrive at a satisfactory | 


nouncement made to his disciples: ‘ Behold, we go 
up to Jerusalem; and all things that are written by 
the prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be ac- 
complished.” Every event that subsequently occurred, 
from the anointing at Bethany to the interment in 
the rich man’s sepulchre, is amply explained and 
illustrated. This is done in fifty-three chapters, each 
“The 
work appeared originally in the form of a series of 
discourses. But, in order to render it the more agree- 
ably acceptable and useful, the translator, with the 
author’s kind permission, has moulded it into its pre- 
sent form, and omitted whatever appeared to be of an 
extraneous nature.” Feeling persuaded that not 
many words of recommendation are needed for such a 
work,. from such an author, we pass on to another 
publication of which the Saviour is also the subject. 
This is entitled The Man Christ Jesus. By the Rev. 
Ropert Craia, A.M. (Edinburgh: Constable and 
Co.)—In this work the author has endeavoured to do 
away with the objection so often urged—of its being 
impossible for us to imitate the example of Christ, on 
account of his Divine essence—by pointing out to us 
the perfect humanity as well as perfect Godhead of 
the Saviour. ‘He accordingly calls upon us to 
accompany him in contemplating “Christ thé 
model man; his innocence; his spirit; his hu- 
mility ; his piety or godliness; his love; bis long- 
suffering and patience; his compassion; his readiness 
to forgive ; his righteousness and justice ; his courage ; 
his diligence and activity ; his heayenly-mindedness ; 
his self-denial; his wisdom; his unselfishness; his 


sorrow; his habit of prayer; and, finally, his perfec- 
tion and glory.” It was the union of all those virtues 
and graces that constituted his perfection and glory. 
‘ Let true believers, whose eyes have been opened by 
the spirit, look more at Christ in the light of his 
holiness and example, and yet not less in the light of 
his justifying righteousness. Let them view him 
more than ever as the guide of their life. This will 
change them more and more into the same image from 
glory to glory.” Enough, perhaps, is here said to 
show that Mr. Craig’s work is mainly intended to 
inculcate personal godliness and piety. 

The Way of Salvation, illustrated in a series of dis- 
courses. By the Rev. Atpert Barnes. Revised 
by the Rey. E. Henpersoy, D.D. (London: Knight 
and Son) isa volume sure to find favour with some 
at least of the numerous admirers of Barnes’s ‘* Notes 
on the Old and New Testaments.” The author, not- 
withstanding the prestige attaching to his name, 
modestly claims for these sermons a place only among 
works of temporary usefulness, which ‘* accomplish an 
important purpose on a limited scale, and then pass 
away, with much of the literature of past ages, to be 
recalled and remembered no more.” Time only can 
show whether this estimate of himself is just and 
proper, or not. That the discourses, however, are 
at all events well suited to the exigencies of the 
present times, is certainly without question. Dr. 
Henderson, in his editorial notice, warmly commends 
them to the pub‘ic notice; and we fully agree with 
him in his verdict, that ‘To the Sinner, whether 
awakened or unawakened—to the penitent, whether 
seeking pardon or rejoicing in it—to the thoughtful, 
whether a believer or a sceptic—to the intelligent 
mind, of whatever class and under whatever circum- 
stances—this treatise on the ‘ Way of Salvation’ may 
be heartily and hopefully recommended. 

Of sermons we have also to mention—The Seasons 
of the Church, what they teach: a Series of Sermons 
on the different times and occasions of the Christian year. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry Newrianp (London : 
Mozleys).—Part I. only of this collection has as yet 
been published—it contains seven sermons, all brief 
and simple, but highly instructive 

The Congregational Pulpit. Edited by the tev. T. 
G. Horron (London: Judd and Gass)—is a 
publication issued in monthly numbers, and of which 
the first volume has been just completed, It contains 
original sermons printed from the MSS. of Dissenting 
preachers. 
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Sermon preached in the 


Religious Education: a 
at the Sixteenth 


Parish Church of Maidstone 
sary of the Canterbury Diocesan. Education. By the 
Rev. Davin Date Srewart, M.A. Incumbent 
(Maidstone : Grundy) —is a thoroughly impressive 
discourse, and well suited to the occasion on which it 
was delivered. 

Outlines of the History of the Church. By WriutAM 
SanpBy (London: Wertheim and Macintosh)—is 
a 12mo. volume, pp. 305, containing a really excellent 
summary of ecclesiastical history from the first plant- 
ing of Christianity to the present day. It is carefully 
compiled from the best sources, and may be safely 


Anniver- 


placed in the hands of young persons and others not 
| NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


already informed upon the subject. 

Internal History of German Protestantism since the 
middle of last Century. By C. F. A. Kaunts, D.D. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. Tueopore 
Meyer, Hebrew Tutor in the New College, Edin- 
burgh. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. )—Ir asked to 
name a book particularly needed at the present time 
by students, whether of theology or philosophy, it 
would be in many respects just such a volume as the 
one before us. The region of German thought is one 
which every person of “cultivated intellect must feel 
anxious to explore. To many it is altogether an 
incognita terra ; but on the other hand there are many 
who, through the study of German literature, either in 
the original or by means of translations, have at least 
some knowledge of its wonderful extent and mar- 
vellous productions. The science of Biblical criticism 
—it is now generally acknowledged—owes almost 
everything to the labours of German scholars ; so 
come so, that no work upon the subject can now pass 
current among us without drawing largely from 
German sources. It is true that the good thus derived 
is not unattended with evil. German rationalism 
prevails in many circles, 
have been contracted quite opposed to the re- 
verential feelings of our ancestors. ‘ Germany,” 
says the translator, ‘is, with an envious eye, looked 
to as the El Dorado where a youthful and free 
theology is thriving and prospering. . . . And 
during the last few years we have seen a school 
springing up, which by its bold assaults on our well- 
e8tablished creeds atid systems has filled faithful 
theologians with fear, all the more well founded that 
these enemies come in the guise of friends, and with 
the pretence of thereby bringing to us a more spiritual 
Christianity; while by the splendour of their style 
they fascinate and dazzle not a few youthful and in- 
experienced minds.” In the volume before us it is 
shown upon what a slender foundation many of these 
systems and speculations rest. 
“the struggle which Christianity had to sustain in 
Germany, during the last century, was one of the 
noblest, and one which, more than any previous con- 
flict (?) proves its Divine origin, vitality, and power.” 
In conclusion, while commending Dr. Kahnis’s work 


and habits of thought | 


It is shown also that | 


as one of deep interest, we must warn our readers that | 


it is not one to be read with the eyes half-shut, or 
without some previous acquaintance with the subjects 
treated of. 

The Rational Creation: an Inquiry into the Nature 
and Classification of ational Creatures, and the 
Government which God exercises over them. By the 
Rev. J. Bropir, Monimail. (Edinburgh: Constable 
and Co.)—This is a philosophico-theological work, 
in which, however, the theological element is the 
more prominent. There are writers who treat of the 
human mind, its nature and properties, altogether 
irrespective of Holy Writ; and others again who 
“shrink from the speculations of science, as if the 
taint of infidelity adhered to all who ventured to inter- 
meddle with them.” Mr. Brodie pursues ‘a course 
equally distinct from either extreme. We shall begin,” 
he says, ‘“‘by inquiring into the nature and consti- 
tution of man, the only member of the rational 
creation with which natural science is conversant, 
they are made known to us by reason and observa- 
tion; we shall, in the next place, examine the 
aecount which Revelation gives us, not only of man 
but of other classes of intelligent creatures, and shall 
then proceed to consider the nature and work of the 
Redeemer, who is man in union with God, and the 
influence which He exerts on the whole intelligent 
creation as the instructor and governor of all.” Such 
an inquiry, it is evident, must be replete with interest, 
and we feel bound to say that Mr. Brodie has con- 
ducted it in a manner worthy of a Christian phi- 
losopher. 

An Examination of the Rev. R. Wilber force's 
charges against the Church of E: ngland, Getic’ - in his 
“ Inquiry into the Princ iples of Church Authority :” an 
article reprinted from “ The Christian Remembrancer” 

April 1855, witha reply to his ‘Seven Letters. 
London: Mozleys.)—Of the many answers that 
appeared to Mr. Wilberforce’s ‘‘ Inquiry” none was 
more able and complete than that which appeared in 
The Christian Remembrancer. We are, therefore, 
much pleased to see it reprinted in its present form. 
It is also, perhaps, all the more worthy of notice, 
from its having appeared in the organ of that section 
in our Church to which Mr. Wilberforce formerly 
belonged. 


The End of the World: a Reply to Dr. Cumming’s 


Judd and Glass.)—The author of this pamphlet is 





highly indignant against Dr. Cumming for having 
made the 1260 days, , “the joint life-time of the Beast 
and False Prophet,” to terminate in 1790, and the 
world itself in 1865. There are some difficulties cer- 
tainly in the way; but, at the same time, we can 


accept for Gospel Mr. Walker’s own conclusions that 


“the Beast and the False Prophet will meet their 
common fate in the year 2060,” and that the end of 
the world will take place ‘a little season after the 


year 567,135.” When shall we have done with these 
preposterous attempts at investigating the inscru- 
table ? 

The Poetry of Creation. In seven part ns 


(London: Chapman an a Hall.) 
—Mr. Michell’s little volume is characterised by : 
religious tone, and contains many passages hy ne 
means deficient in poetic feeling and expres 

Blades and Flowers: Poems for 
M. S. C., author of “ Twilight 
(London: Grant and Griffith)—is 
rhymes, having all a religious or 
and, with some few exceptions, easily 
children. They are more suited, however, 
brought up in the country than to our 
juveniles. 





Children. By 
Thoughts,” &e. 

a collection of 
moral tendency, 
intelligible to 
to children 
town-bred 
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MEDICINE. 

The Medicinal and Economical Properties of Vege- 
table Charcoal in Chronic A ffections of the Stomach 
and Bowels. By James Birp, M.R.C.S 
London: Churchill. 8vo. pp. 82. 1855. 

Who, in walking or driving through the streets 
of this huge metropolis, has not had his eyes 
caught by a gigantic imperative inscription on 
confectioners’ and chemists’ windows of “ Cough 
no more!” What other device the latter (for 
we are certain the confectioners will not meddle 
with it) will stick up in their shops, when the 
effects of charcoal shall have been universally 
tested as a most extraordinary remedy against 
pain after food, we know not. But that they 
will have sounder reasons for proclaiming its 
virtues, in any emphatic legend they please, than 
have the guimauve, liquorice, lichen, ipecacuanha, 
and what not other lozenge makers, for boasting 
of their effect on cough—is a point respecting 
which we entertain not the smallest doubt. 

The author before us, whose Lrochure we shall 
presently examine, can allege but a short ac- 
quaintance, and a still more scanty personal 
experience, with charcoal as an internal remedy; 
although he has the merit of having published 
the only book professedly written on that subject 
in this country. But we can at once inform him 
that vegetable charcoa/, as a remedy in complaints 
of the stomach, has been on its trial in England 
for the last eight or ten years, and has never 
ceased to be sold as such to the public by the 
same chemist who was first intrusted with the 
preparation. We are acquainted with the history 
of its first introduction, and it is briefly this. In 
the year 1846 an English gentleman arrived from 
Paris with a large provision of moderately-sized 
circular papier boxes, bearing no superscription, 
containing two and a half dozen of pastilles 
(lozenges), having the appearance of black coat 
oo This gentleman, with whom we had 
had a professional acquaintance in former years 
during his indispositions while in England, 
subject to inveterate dyspepsia of the severest 
type, from which he had partially recovered. 
Finding the complaint returning, while on the 
Continent, he sought the advice of the best phy- 
sician there, and came at length under the care 
of Dr. Belloc, in Paris, who relieved him almost 
immediately from his worse symptoms—“ acute 
pain after eating, and excessive flatulency,”—by 
making him take, half an hour before and after 
every principal meal, from three to four of the iden- 
tical pastilles he had brought to England. Dr. 


was 


| Belloc at once told him that the pastilles were 


| the original proposer of the remedy, 


| 


Prophetic Chronology, together with a Non-Sectarian | 


Vial. 


enlarged. 


Interpretation of the Sixth By the Rev. J. 


WALKER. (Second edition, 


London : | 


nothing but charcoal—a fact of which it was not 
difficult to assure ourselves upon a mere inspec- 
tion. 

The importer imagined that, for the benefit of 
the pas- 
tilles should be sold and advertised as a patent 
medicine. But he was soon persuaded to 
abandon the idea, as not likely to reflect credit 
on a physician of Dr. Belloc’s standing in the 
profession, and the execution of which, in such a 
ase, would have to be transferred to other hands 
—to quack-medicine vendors, in fact. Our ad- 
vice being asked and adopted, the pastilles were 
left in the hand of the operative chemist before 
alluded to, Mr. Garden of Oxford-street, who 
was directed to issue them to the public upon 
the order of any medical man, or generally, if 





inquired for, as Dr. Belloc’s pastilles. A mere 











look at them and their fracture sufficed to divulge 
their chief component. At our suggestion, the 
mode of putting the vegetable charcoal together 
in forming the s aid pastilles was varied, with a 
view of rendering them less unacceptable both 
to the eye ar — to the taste. Accordingly, the 
first imported monster pastilles were laid aside 


ud a fresh batch of many cases of the modified 
ones was imported from Pari 

Matters being thus ieee on a proper and 
legitimate footing, we readily embraced the 
opportunity of putting to the test of experic 
the virtues of this new medicinal substance, by 
following Dr. Belloc’s directions, and employing 
them in all cases indicated by that able prac- 
titioner in his memoir on the subject — with 
what success we shall have occasion to state as 
we proceed in our account of Mr. Bird's publi- 
cation, 

To charcoal two striking properties have been 
assigned by chemists and physiologists. The one, 
that of absorbing gaseous bodies largely and 
rapidly ; the other, that of preventing animal 
vegetable putrefaction. The first is a positive 
fact—the second is a popular error, which had 
obtained implicit credence until within the last 
two years. So far from preventing, pure wood- 
charcoal in powder hastens, organic decomposition ; 
but in so doing it exhibits another property, that 
of completely annihilating the offensive smells and 
of neutralising the injurious effluvia which 
accompany such decompositions. Dr. Stenhouse 
and Dr. Forbes Watson have sufficiently demon- 
strated these two facts, which, we believe, had 
not been properly noticed before. The dead body 
of an animal placed between two thick layers of 
powdered charcoal, in a perforated or even un- 
covered box, will be found, at the end of eight or 
ten weeks, to have been consumed down to the 
bones, without having given out in the mean 
time the smallest offensive efflluvia. Experiments 
of this kind have been repeated by many trust- 
worthy persons, and always with the same suc- 
The same may said of the absorbent 
power of powdered wood-charcoal, very strictly 
tested by modern chemists, whose observations do 
but corroborate those of former writers, such as 
De Saussure, who states that wood-charcoal 
absorbs ninety-two times its volume of oxygen 
gas, 

Older as well as modern authors have availed 
themselves of these several properties of charcoal 
to produce certain effects on the human frame, 
according to their notion of the influence they 
imagined them to exert in some of its morbid 
states. Thus, Dr. Borland employed it in inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers, dysentery, and 
diarrhea in the West Indies; and proposed its 
use to the Army Medical Board in cholera. Mr. 
sird names several other medical army officers 
who had recourse to it under similar circum- 
stances. It has been used also in gangrenous 
sores, as an injection against uterine complaints, 
as an antidote against animal and vegetable 
poisons, as a deodorant, and, finally, as a new form 
of ronpenainn by Dr. Stenhouse and Dr. Forbes 
Watson. This information, jumbled together in 
an extraordinary manner and without method, 
the author before us refers to at length in his 
eighty-two pages; and, indeed, with the ex- 


nee 


cess. be 


ception of a translation of the report of the 
Academy of Medicine of Paris, through their 
reporters, Dr. Recamier, and Messrs. Caven- 
tou and Patissier, on Dr. Belloc’s memoir, 
Mr. Bird’s volume contains little else that is 
either new or useful. His own personal ex- 


perience, as we observed before, does not appear 
to have been extensive. A contemporary medical 
journal, in his account of this book, says that “ it 
gives proof of charcoal having been made the 
subj ject of careful investigation by Mr. Bird him- 
self in those affections of the stomach and bowels 
in which he it.” We confess that, 
after two distinct perusals of his pages, we were 
unable to discover any other personal observation 
of his own, in corroboration of the assertions of 
Dr. Belloc (who has recommended, and not Mr. 
Bird, charcoal powder in affections of the stomach 
and bowels), than the following: — 

The writer of these pages can testify to the relief 
afforded by charcoal powder in such symptoms (indi- 
gestion, flatulence, om unpleasant taste in the 
palate and offensive breath) from his own personal 
experience, and also from the benefit that has accrued 
to others similarly circumstanced, for whom he has 
prescribed it: (p. 54.) 


And in another place, after stating that in 
cases of bowel disorders of children, accompanied 


recomme nds 
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with worms (p. 64), the use of charcoal powder | books—each interesting in its way, but confining 


would be found of the greatest advantage, he pro- 
ceeds to say :— 

I have myself derived the greatest benefit from 
eating a biscuit prepared for my own use, and con- 
taining in each thirty grains of pure vegetable char- 
coal. 
satisfying to the stomach: it arrests the formation of 


This biscuit is most agreeable to the taste, and | 


flatus, and promotes the digestion of food, and in a | 


very short time after it has been swallowed, it pro- 
duces that indescribable sensation of comfort, unfor- 
tunately so little experienced by many of us at the 
present time, namely, a happy oblivion, for a few 
hours at least, that we have any stomach at all. 


| valuable so far as they go; but it must be ad- 
| mitted that they very imperfectiy supply the 


The colour (of the charcoal biscuit) is the only objec- | 


tion ; that is decidedly black, and moreover it cannot 
be otherwise. ‘ 

And this is positively the whole contribution 
towards our acquaintance with the practical and 
beneficial use of charcoal in stomach complaints, 
which Mr. Bird has brought forward in his 
volume. 

Mr. Bird must be a bit of a wag, for, at page 
11, it is thus he describes the stomach as “ the 


the formative principles of the blood have, by 
the processes of digestion and assimilation day 
by day, to be extracted. It is the head-quarters 
of a grand commissariat,” &c. &c. Or, perhaps, 
he is one of your charioteering, one-horse-gig 
medicos, who may be incessantly seen sweeping 
along the London thoroughfares, quite erect, 
square-elbowed, and with stiff frill projecting, 
looking after patients who suffer from surfeit— 
for these are Mr. Bird’s words at page 51: 

Let us, for once, take a drive through the gastric 
regions of a regular performer at a civic feast, and, as 
a matter of business, just jot down what we observe 
en route. Whata mass of incongruous aliments is 
here exposed to view!—hard and soft, light and 
heavy, sweet and sour, salt and spicy, all floating in 
a pool of the choicest wines of France and Spain!! 
What a salubrious neighbourhood to live in, if the 
receptacle for all this belongs to somebody else! 
What a charming store of 

But we must pull up, as we care not to fullow 
our author in his drive lower down the road. 

The gist of the present article, as it is that of 
Mr. Bird’s book after all, is to impress on the 
minds of our respective readers two very important 
realities in the medical treatment of distressing 
and painful digestion, which are as incontrover- 
tible as they are new; 
founded on the extended experience of a well- 
known and respectable physician, Dr. Belloc, and 
they are backed by the testimony of the most 
learned body of medical men in France;—and 
these are, first, that wood-charcoal in powder, 
taken while under the agonising infliction of 
pain one hour or two after eating, arrests that 
pain most completely in a very few minutes; and 
secondly, that when flatulency to a distressing 
degree distends the stomach and other parts of 
the alimentary canal, producing oppression and 
palpitation often, a dose of the same wood-char- 
coal ingested by the mouth, will absorb the gas, 
resolve almost instantaneously the distension, and 
silence, as if by magic, the borboriginus, which is 
perhaps one of the most uncomfortable of the 
symptoms of flatulent dyspepsia. xperto crede 
We alluded to our own personal experience, which 
dates from the first introduction of Dr. Belloc’s 
pastilles, or lozenges, about nine years ago; 
and we can only add that the result of that 
experience entitles us to say that the profession, 
equally with the public, would be highly blame- 
able did they overlook a remedy at once so 
simple and harmless when properly prepared— 
yielding results which no other anti-dyspeptic 
lrug has ever realised. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Te Ika a Maui; or, New Zealand and its Inhabi- 
tants: Illustrating the Origin, Manners, Customs, 
Mythology, Religion, Rites, Proverbs, 
Fubles, and Language of the Natives. By the 
Rev. Ricuanp Taytor, M.A., F.GS. London: 
Wertheim and Macintosh. 1855. 

New Zealand: its Pres: nt Condition, Prosp cts, and | 
Resources. By Epwarp Brown Firtoy. 
London: E. Stanford. 1856. 

THe important position which New Zealand is 

now assuming as an English colony, and the | 

gradual but real development of its ‘commerce, 
have awakeucd in the popular mind a strong desire | 
to know something about its present condition | 
and past history. Hitherto the inquirer has been | 


Songs, 


|The works before us are the latest contribu- 


the information which it imparted within very 
narrow limits. Sir George Grey’s recent work 
upon the history of the aboriginal Maori; the | 
Rev. R. Shortland’s account of the “Traditions 
and Superstitions of the New Zealanders ;” Mr. | 
Wakefield’s “ Handbook;” Mr. Fox’s account 
of the Six Settlements; Mr. Paul’s little volume 
on the Canterbury Settlement; and the many 
minor works published under the auspices of the 
New Zealand Company—are all excellent and 





need of a complete work of reference as to the 
past and present condition of New Zealand. | 


certainly the best résumé that hes yet appeared. 
We may say, without flattery, that it contains all 
that is at present known respecting New Zealand 
and its inhabitants. Mr. Fitton’s little manual 


° * ’ fe 
tions upon the subject, and Mr. Taylor’s book is | 
| 


| has only a practical tendency, and is written ex- | 


clusively for the use of intending emigrants, but 


receptacle of all the raw material out of which | certainly not less useful on that account. | 


Te Ika a Maui, or The Fish of Maui, is the | 


aboriginal name of the three islands which form 
New Zealand. Maui is the name which the | 


| Creator bears in their mythology, and they 
believe that their island was the first land which | 
| appeared above the waters of the ocean. Mr. | 


| Strait, on the east of Australia, or perhaps even 


| land ;” but this is very doubtful. A Frenchman 


they are, moreover, | 


| Terra Australis Incognita. 


| same time it became a station for whaling ships. 


| purpose of adjusting the tenure of land upon an 
| equitable basis. In 


Taylor suggests that, inasmuch as New South | 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land are changing | 
their unmeaning names into Australia and Tas- 
mania, some more appropriate title should be 
given to New Zealand. 

Respecting the early history of New Zealand 
very little is known with certainty. Mr. Fitton 
assigns two centurics ago as the date of its 
original inhabitation by “a party of islanders 
from some of the numerous group near Torres’ 


more northerly islands near the Chinese main 


named Paulnier, sailing in the direction of New 
Zealand in 1503, brought back an account of “a 
large continent, peopled by a numerous race of | 
amiable savages;” and itis even said that a son of | 
one of the chiefs returned with Paulnier to France, 
and married into his family. Onthe other hand, 
it has been urged with some force that, inasmuch 
as cannibalism appears to have been a very an- 
cient institution among the New Zealanders, they 
could searcely be looked upon as “amiable 
savages ” by a chance visitor, seeing that, had he 
fallen into their hands, his opportunities for re- 
porting upon their amiability would have been | 
small. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that 

Tasman came upon these islands in 1643, and | 
found them inhabited ; though he was then under 
the impression that they formed part of the Great 
Cook first visited 
New Zealand in 1769, and subsequently in 1777, 
aud he first determined the boundaries of the 
islands and the configuration of the coasts. The 
straits which separate the two largest islands still 
bear his name. Soon afterwards, New Zealand | 
became a penal settlement of Great Britain, and 
was colonised for that purpose, and about the 


| 
| 





In 1809 the unhappy massacre of the Boyd oc- 
curred; bought on entirely by the imprudent and 
foolish conduct of Captain Thompson, who 
caused one of the chiefs to be flogged. In 1814, 
Samuel Marsden, the great missionary, began his 
valuable labours in the Bay of Islands, which he 
continued to the time of his death; and in 1825 a 
company was formed in London for the purpose 
of colonising New Zealand. In 1837 the New 
Zealand Land Company was originated, for the 


1842 the Church in New | 
Zealand had become of such importance that a | 
bishop was appointed to superintend it, who ac- | 
cordingly proceeded to the colony and founded a 
college at Waimate. In 1845 war broke out | 
between the natives and the Europeans, chiefly | 
owing to the arbitrary principles upon which | 
Earl Grey based his colonial policy. It was ut- | 
terly fruitless in result, and reflected no credit to 
the British arms: as Mr. Taylor says, “much 
powder and shot was innocently expended on | 
both sides.” In 1848 the Canterbury Colony | 
was founded at Port Cooper, and in 1851 the | 
constitution was given to New Zealand under | 


| which it is now governed. These are a few of the 


leading incidents in the ascertained history of | 
New Zealand. 
Mr. Taylor's philological researches point to 


| of traffic. 


islands were of African origin. The name 
Maori, which they apply to themselves, comes 
very near to Mauri or Moors, and many words 
now forming part of their language seem to be 
derived from Moorish and Egyptian roots. If 
this theory be the true one, we are further led to 
believe that the immigration took place after the 
conquest of Africa by the Romans, by the fact 
that many traces of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages apparently exist; as, for instance, ka, to 
burn, from the Greek kaio; and va, to carry, 
from veho. In physical conformation the New 
Zealanders seem to be a mixed race; for, though 
they have some marks of the African blood in 
them, they have more of the Tartar and Chinese. 


| Tasman describes them as resembling the Japa- 


nese; but the existence of Japanese and Chinese 
relics makes it not at all unlikely that one or 
more parties of eastern Asiatics found their way 


| into Polynesia long after the original colonisation of 


the islands, and mingled their races with the 
inhabitants already in possession. Mr. Taylor 
points out that there is a great similarity between 
the New Zealanders and the inhabitants of the 
Society Islands, and it is not at all improbable 
that these were colonised about the same period. 
Finally, he suggests that there are some curious 
points about these people which may possibly 
supply a clue to the whereabouts of the ten long- 
lost and lately-sought-after tribes of Israel. 
Cannibalism and tattooing are certainly a great 
falling-off from the ancient glories of the chosen 
children of Abraham. This is Mr. Taylor’s 
theory on the question :— 


When the King of Assyria carried away the ten 
tribes, though he placed them primarily on the shores 
of the Caspian, that would not long suit their habits 
They would, doubtless, seek the great 
marts of commerce; no longer possessing fixed homes, 


| they became merchants as a matter of course, and 
| those who still continued to love war and inde- 
| pendence, or a pastoral life, would retire before their 
| enemies; and thus, should it be proved that the Aff- 


ghans are Jews, we see how they would reach that 
country. Whilst some, perhaps those from Babylon, 
remained in India, as the black Jews state they have 
done, some would pass on thence and people the 
Indian Isles, as the Malays. From the Caspian many 
may have followed the caravans of Central Asia, 
Thibet, and Tartary, until they reached the Eastern 
Coast, and thence, from island to island, this race, 
doomed to wander, may have done so, either inten- 
tionally or otherwise, as ships are constantly picking 
up large canoes, which have drifted away from 
their island homes. Doubtless this has ever been the 
case, and whilst numbers have thus miserably 
perished, some few have escaped, and become the 
inhabitants of many a lone island of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Admitting this very hypothetical explanation 
to be the correct one, it only amounts to this, 
that New Zealand was possibly peopled by a few 
waifs and estrays of the Ten Tribes, impurified, 
as it were, by filtration through some of the most 
wretched and degraded races of Central and 
Eastern Asia, 

Let us now take a brief glance at the religicn 
and customs of the aboriginal New Zealanders. 
They believed in a multitude of gods, each of 
whom presided over some particular object in 
nature. This indicates a connection with the 
traditions of the cultivated mythologies of Europe, 
rather than with the Jewish faith. Maui excelled 
all the other gods in ingenuity and cunning. As 
we have already stated, he it was that fished up 
New Zealand from the sea. The heavens were 
supposed to be divided by ten partitions, the 
lowest being floored with crystal. Along this 
the sun, moon, and stars glided. Over the crys- 
tal floor was the rain, and above that again the 
wind. The tenth or highest heaven was the 
abode of the gods; and the souls of the departed 
inhabited the lower chambers of the skies, in the 
gradation of their respective merits. The prayers 
of the priests were supposed to assist the spirits 
in their upward progress; and a soul could not 
be said to have attained happiness unless the 
boundaries of the seventh heaven were passed. 
Food was buried with the dead, to enable them 
to perform the journey to the homes of the de- 
parted. Here we havea sort of hint at Charon 
and his obolus. 

The New Zealanders had latterly no special 
place for the ceremonies of their worship; though 
there were traditions of a great temple in which 
they had worshipped. Prayers might be offered 
anywhere. The institution of tayu (commonly 
known as tabooing) was a political device for 
investing with special protection the property of 
the priests and chiefs. Any violation of it was 


compelled to seek for information from many | the conclusion that the inhabitants of these | not only a crime but a sacrilege. Polygamy was 
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permitted to the chiefs, and in former times the 
morality of the marriage state appears to have 
been very lax indeed. The ancient style of court- 
ship in New Zealand would not have been very 
gratifying to a delicate modern belle: 

The ancient and most general way of obtaining a 
wife was for the gentleman to summon his friends, 
and make a regular ¢aua, or fight, to carry off the 
lady by force, and oftentimes with great violence. 
Even when a girl was bestowed in marriage by her 
parents, frequently some distant relatives would feel 
aggrieved, and fancy they had a greater right 
to her, as a wife for one of their tribe; or, if the 
girl had eloped with some one on whom she had 
placed her affections, then her father and brothers 
would refuse their consent, and in either case would 
carry a tava against the husband and his friends, to 
regain possession of the girl, either by persuasion or 
force. If confined in a house, theywould pull it down, 
and if they gained access, then a fearful contest would 
ensue. The unfortunate female, thus placed between 
two contending parties, would soon be divested of 
every rag of clothing, and thus would be seized by 
her head, hair, or limbs ; and as those who contended 
for her became tired of the struggle, fresh combatants 
would supply their places from the rear, climbing 
over the shoulders of their friends, and so edge them- 
selves into the mass immediately round the woman, 
whose cries and shrieks would be unheeded by her 
savage friends: in this way, the poor creature was 
often nearly torn to pieces. These savage contests 
sometimes ended in the strongest party bearing off 
in triumph the naked person of the bride; in some 
cases, after a long season of suffering, she recovered, 
to be given to a person for whom she had no affection; 
in others, to die within a few hours or days from the 
injuries she had received. But it was not uncommon 
for the weaker party, when they found they could 
not prevail, for one of them to put an end to the con- 
test by suddenly plunging his spear into the woman’s 
bosom, to hinder her from becoming the property of 
another. 

We hope, for the sake of the New Zealand 
brides, that this picture is somewhat overcharged. 

Upon cannibalism and the custom of tattooing 
it seems hardly necessary to dwell at any 
great length. The former horrid practice is now 
altogether extinct, and is regarded by the natives 
with as much horror as formerly with approba- 
tion. Christianity and the example of Europeans 
have wiped away this blot from the fair islands 
of Polynesia. The last known act of cannibal- 
ism occurred, we believe, in 1844. Probably, 
too, in a few years, the latter influence will put 
out of fashion the custom of tattooing,though that 
is innocent enough, and scarcely a whit more 
absurd than the all-round collar, or any other 
civilised contrivance for disfiguring the human 
form. Mr. Taylor boldly compares it with wigs, 
beauty-spots, and the other ridiculous disguises 
which have been consecrated by civilisation. For 
the better display of the tattoo the natives are in 
favour of close shaving, and Mr. Taylor states 
that “to allow the beard to grow is a sign of 
old age, and a proof that the wearer has ceased 
to care for his appearance.” 

The climate of New Zealand is pronounced to 
be one of the mildest in the world; “the general 
width of the isles not being commensurate with 
the length, causes the sea to have great power in 
reducing the heat of summer, and the cold of 
winter.” In spite, however, of the extreme 
salubrity of their climate, the Maori race is fast 
disappearing under the pernicious and enervating 
influence of European vices; disease, “ induced 
by drinking,” is fast cutting off all the abori- 
gines. Mr. Taylor estimates the present popu- 
lation of the islands at 80,000. The testimony of 
all travellers establishes the fact that the 
aboriginal New Zealanders are a remarkably in- 


telligent and energetic race of people. They do | 


not appear to have adopted Christianity and 
European customs without great difficulty, and 
until after much reflection; indeed, so slow was 
the reception of Christianity that it was not until 
eleven years after the foundation of the Mission 
that the first convert was baptised; but, once 
convinced, their progress has been rapid, and the 
New Zealand Mission now numbers within its 
fold nearly six thousand native Christians, while 
the schools are in the most flourishing and satis- 
factory state. That they are a brave people was 
sufficiently proved in the unfortunate collisions 
between our troops and the natives in 1844. 


Mr. Taylor’s notes upon the natural history of | 


New Zealand are not the least interesting portion 
of his work ; and these are rendered still more 
valuable by the addition of some beautifully 
coloured plates representing the rarest and most 
curious specimens. The Apteryx, or wingless 
bird, which is.still abundant in some parts of 
New Zealand, is very fully described. Mr. 





Taylor affirms that “it is good eating, and tastes 
more like tender beef than a bird.” ‘The largest 
species of this bird is now extinct, but was said 
to measure seven feet in height. There are no 
snakes in New Zealand. Fishes are very abun- 
dant in its waters, and supply the inhabitants 
with no inconsiderable proportion of their food. 
Mr. Taylor gives some very interesting infor- 
mation respecting the geological features of New 
Zealand. The formation is volcanic, and the 
country is bisected by a line of extinct craters 
from one extremity to the other. The boiling 
springs are also very curious. Earthquakes are 
by no means uncommon in the islands, and on 
the 23rd of January 1855, a severe shock, which 
| was felt at Wangaroa, threw down the native 
church and part of the Mission-house. 
peculiarity of a voleanic country, namely the 


here. 
his visit to the Roto-Mahana, or Warm Lake, 
merits quotation ; 

The lake lies in a great hollow, evidently a crater, 
flanked on the side by which we approached its 
margin with lofty precipices, but containing a con- 


shores ; the opposite bank is formed of hills, literally 


steam, and the soil being of red or white ochre gives 
the whole a most extraordinary appearance. 


There are islands on the lake which abound in 
waterfowl, who take kindly to these warm abodes. 
Both these islands and the shores of the lake 


natives for culinary purposes. Mr. Taylor paida 
visit to the largest and most celebrated of these. 


As I wished to ascend to the higher steps to get a 
view of the boiling gulf, I requested my companion to 
call his dog, which was following me. In going up I 
found the water almost too hot for the naked feet. On 
reaching the top of the flight of steps I found the 
silicious deposit had formed a level pavement, over 


flowed; beyond was a small pool, close to the gulf, 


vapour, completely concealing its form from view. 
In the middle of the platform was a rocky mound 
overhanging the chasm, where those who reached it 
obtained a nearer sight of the abyss, to facilitate 
which a row of stepping-stones had been laid for 
travellers to pass over. As I was advancing along 
these, the poor dog, who had broken away from his 
master, ran past me, and, finding the water scald his 
feet, he bounded on witha yell of pain, and in an 
instant plunged into the pool of hot water. The poor 
animal made a vain attempt to escape; it rolled 
over, and in an instant was dead, and sank to the 
bottom; its agonising struggles quite unnerved me; 


I ever witnessed. I could render no aid, and knew 
if I had rescued the poor creature its torments would 
only have been prolonged. After seeing it at the 
bottom of the pool, which had thus suddenly become 
its grave, I retraced my steps. I afterwards learned 
that two poor children met a similar end some few 
years back in a neighbouring puia ; the elder one, 


of potatoes which had been cooking in it; when 
standing on the verge the infant struggled in its 
bearer’s arms, and,.it is supposed, fell in; the other, 
without hesitation, jumped after to rescue it. 

With a fruitful soil and a climate always 
genial, and kept almost invariably at an even 
temperature by the moderating influence of sur- 
roundingoceans, New Zealand offers extraordinary 
advantages to the emigrant. 
cially adapted for agricultural purposes; cattle 
and live-stock thrive exceedingly, and the roots 
and vegetables of Europe supply speedy and 
abundant crops. Even the vine is said to give 
promise of rich returns. Land may now be ob- 


unusually cheap, the necessities of the colony are 
sure to supply the settler with plenty of remu- 
nerative work. With advantages like these, it 
might surely have been expected that the English 
Government would have offered every inducement 
to encourage a healthy stream of immigration 
into New Zealand; but, rightly or wrongly, this 
would be at variance with the policy which has 


possessions. England has hitherto left her 





has never, in any one instance worth mentioning, 
encouraged them by any sort of assistance. When 
the mother country has assisted at all, it has 
| been through the medium of private enterprise. 
| The New Zealand Company was formed by the 
Earl of Durham and other noblemen and 
| gentlemen, for the purpose of promoting the 
| colonisation of New Zealand; and, although its 


| 
| 





Another | 


rising of the sea-beaches, is also very common | 
The account which Mr. Taylor gives of | subject to the artificial restraints of the old 


siderable extent of low swampy land along one of the | 


abound in hot springs, which are used by the 


which one or two inches of water, nearly boiling, | 


which occupied the centre, and sent forth volumes of 


it was one of the most distressing and painful sights | 


who was carrying an infant, went to take out a basket | 


The soil is espe- | 


| tained at a maximum price of ten shillings per | 
acre ; and, though the cost of living is not | 


hitherto ruled its conduct towards our colonial | 


colonies to work out their own prosperity, and | 





efforts were not attended with any conspicuous 
success, the present promising condition of the 
Six Settlements is mainly attributable to its fos- 
tering care. With a singular error of judgment, 
| and an extraordinary ignorance of human nature, 
; the Company conceived the idea of founding 
| separate settlements for the different denomina- 
| tions of the Christian faith. Canterbury settle- 
| ment was to be exclusively confined to colonists 
| belonging to the Established Church, and Otako 
| was to consist of Seetch Presbyterians. Mr. 
| Taylor says, that “had the Company existed 
| longer, it would have had one for the Church of 
| Rome.” We need hardly say that these absurd 
| boundaries have long since broken down before 
| the pressure of those common feelings of our 
nature which lie at the foundation of social in- 
| tercourse, and which are perhaps more keenly 
experienced by colonists than by those who are 


| country. Canterbury Settlement contains at this 
|day many denominations, and Otako has in- 

habitants who are not in communon with the 
| Seotch Church. The original constitution of 
these settlements, as framed by the New Zealand 
Land Company, still, we believe, exists, and, by 
it, colonists are taxed for the support‘of establish- 


covered with boiling springs, emitting volumes of | ments to which their conscience forbids them to 


| adhere. 
| We have been tempted to enlarge upon the 
| condition of this colony from a conviction that 
| the attention of emigrants has been less power- 
| fully attracted to it of late than to the more 
| tempting shores of gold-producing Australia. 
With the exception, however, of the gold mines 
| (which seem likely to prove a benefit to any- 
| body rather than the miner himself), there is no 
| one point in which New Zealand is inferior to its 
| more favoured rival. With a climate equally 
| healthy, soil quite as productive, and land much 
peor it still continues to draw but a very 
small proportion of the surplus labour and energy 
| of this overflowing country. This anomaly ought 
| not to continue; and, if private enterprise be in- 
| sufficient to do away with it, Government ought 
| to step in, and lend a helping and encouraging 
| hand—and that not so much for the sake of New 
Zealand as of Great Britain, for there, in those 
| distant seas, between the thirty-fourth and forty- 
| seventh degrees of south latitude, lies an effectual 
| remedy for those internecine contests which con- 
tinue to disturb the relations between Capital and 
Labour in this country. 
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WANDERING about the world is not, after all, 

so formidable as stay-at-home people imagine. 

| Here is Ida Pfeiffer, a lady of middle age, who 
goes forth alone to the uttermost ends of the 
| earth, crossing seas, traversing deserts, climbing 
| mountains, exploring forests freely and fearlessly, 
| mingling with the native people, however barba- 
rous they are called, and everywhere received 
with kindness and civility, as much, perhaps, 

| because she trusted them as because she was a 
woman. No longer ago than our own childhood 
a voyage round the world was an heroic enter- 
prise that marked a man for fame. But now, 
such have been the increased facilities provided 
by steam, such a journey is only an extended 
summer tour—certainly, nothing more thin a 
short episode in a life, as easily to be accom- 
plished as was the “ grand tour” of our fathers, 
which we contrive to do now in three weeks. It 
| was certainly an original thought of Ida Pfeiffer 
to make herself the greatest female traveller the 
world has seen; there is only one more strange 
phenomenon, and that was the blind traveller, 
Holman. He was a miracle; and it is still 
more strange that his travels are said to be more 
accurate than those of travellers who could see; 
for this reason, probably, that he went to 
trustworthy sources for information, while others 
have trusted to their own eyes—the most 
| treacherous of all sources of knowledge, because 
we never permit a doubt of the accuracy of their 
intelligence. 

Not content with once going round the world, 
Ida Pfeiffer has performed the same enterprise a 
second time, but by a varied route. Now she 
started from London, making for the Cape of 
Good Hope, thence to Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 


| 
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Gelebes, Ceram, t Moluccas, and other lesser 
islands of the great Eastern Archipelago. From 
this delicious s] sailed to California, and, 
having inspected the wonders and horrors of the 
gold regions, she crossed the Isthmus of Panama, 
and, traversing Peru and Ecuador, to the United 
States, whence she returned to Europe. 

Ida Pfeiffer’s qualifications asa writer of travels 
are well known now to Europe. Her narratives 
have been translated into every European lan- 
guage, and everywhere have been read with eager 
imterest. She is a keen observer ; she exercises a 
very sound judgment on what she sees ; and has 
learned to avoid that too common fault of tourists 
—hasty generalisations from insufficient premises. 
Her ears are always open to glean information 
from others, and she does not hesitate to apply to 
the best sources of knowledge for the correction 
of her own imperfect impressions. 
work like that before us is not a mere narrative 
of adventure, but abounding in information, : 






Hence, a | 


great deal of which is new, and that which is old | 


is presented ina new aspect. Ida Pfeiffer is not 
rich ; she was conpelled to the strictest economy 
in her journeyings ; but she was assisted by a 
grant of 150/. from the Austrian. Government ; 
and wherever she went she found persons willing 
to aid her with carriages, liberal hospitality at 
their homes, and such like, especially in America, 
where free passages in the ships and steamers 
were everywhere accorded to her. 

From such an extensive mine of interesting 
material as these pages offer to the literary 
journalist, restricted space will permit us to 
gather only a few specimens; but they will suf- 
fice, we hope, to induce the reader to explore 
further the source whence they are taken. 

Her short stay in London elicitssome remarks 
on English habits and manners, which are valu- 
able as coming from one who had seen so much 
of the world. Peculiarities to which custom has 
familiarised ourselves strike a stranger forcibly. 
Thus she speaks of 

ENGLISIT COMFORT, 

This same English comfort, indeed, of which we 
hear so much, must be understood, it seems to me, 
with considerable qualifications, or must depend 
much on previous habits of life. 1, for instance, do 
not find it comfortable to be almost always shivering 
when I am at home; and no where else have I suf- 
fered this inconvenience so frequently as in England. 
These open fires do, indeed, warm the fortunate 
person who sits immediately next to them, and who 





Albert, or the Prince of Wales ? 
pride of aristocracy and wealth have here reached 
their culminating point? and that there is searcely a 
country in the world where people would do so much 
to gain admittance into stiff, cold, lordly circles, 
whose chief care is to exclude them? There is one 
other place in Europe, however, where the veneration 
for lords and titles appears to be as profound and 


heartfelt as in England, and that is, strange to say, in | 


the little republic of Hamburg. 

We may add that there is one country quite 
as bad as liberty-loving England, or republican 
Ifamburg—the great Republicof America. Why 
is it that nowhere is aristocracy so fawned upon 
as in democracies ? 

Although earnestly dissuaded by Captain | 
Brooke and Mr. Lee, Ida determined to explore | 
the interior of Borneo. Here is a peep at 

THE SCENERY OF BORNEO. 

The scenery of the country we were passing 
through now became more lovely with every stroke 
of the oar. The morasses had disappeared, and were 
succeeded by luxuriant rice plantations, with smiling | 
hills in the background. Among the trees there were 
some glorious specimens—some with trunks a hun- 
dred and forty feet high—others spreading « ut their | 
mighty branches, and hanging their leaves down | 
into the water, so as to form deliciously cool leafy 
bowers. Large hives of the wild bee were. cften 
hanging on lofty slender stems with very few | 
branches; but to reach hives of this kind and rob | 
them of their honey, the natives make a kind of ladder 
of bamboo, which is fastened to the trunk of the tree | 


| at every two feet, stands about six inches from it, 


has nothing else to do than to warm himself; but | 
r} 


not the unlucky wight who may happen to be en- 
gaged writing or sewing on the other side of the 
reom, and pen or needle will soon fall from his or 
her shivering fingers. Now, ina country that has to 
contend with cold, eight months out of the twelve, 
I do not ler this a particularly comfortable 


consi 


arrangement; but the English are so immoderately | 


fond of the sight of a fire, that rather than not see it 
they will often patiently endure the not feeling it. 


And thus of 


ENGLISH UNSOCIALITY. 

It is probably on account of these difficulties and 
expenses that you find in English houses so little of 
that pleasant easy sociality to which we more south- 
ern people are so accustomed. There are dinners 
and evening parties in abundance, but people do not 
come together in an unconstrained agreeable manner. 
The life of the women of the middle rank seemed to 
me particularly monotonous. They are mostly alone 
all day, and when their husbands return in the even- 
ing from their business, they are generally too tired 
for conversation, and do net much like to be dis- 
turbed by visitors; but sit down in an armchair by 
the fire, take a and F 
believe, fall asleep. The Sunday—which in other 
countries, though regarded as much as here as a day 
of prayer and religious worship, is also considered as 
a suitable one for innocent recreation—is in England 
so very often made dull and wearisome that the 
liveliest Southlander sinks under its weight, Inmany 
of the regular old-fashioned English families the 
very children are not allowed to amuse themselves 
with their balls and playthings; a cold dinner is 
taken, that the cook may have time to go to church 
morning and afternoon; several hours each time are 
spent in the long English service; and no book but 
one on an expressly religious subject must be looked 
into during the whole day. 

Another English failing is gently hinted : 

ENGLISH TOADYISM. 

I might hint, too, that it strikes a traveller from a 
strictly monarchical country like Austria as rather 
curious to find that in free constitutional England 
the nobility and the court are regarded with more 
profound—perhaps I should say servile—awe than in 

ur land of absolutism, even before 1848. With all 
respect for her Majesty Victoria, I could not help 
smiling at the importance that seemed to be attached 


newspaper, 


te the question whether I had seen the Queen, Prince | 


| followed me. 


| ment of his manner, that the good man did not 


and is carried to a height of eighty feet. 

And here she noticed a peculiarity. | 

One peculiarity of Borneo is the brown odeunat| 
its rivers. Some travellers maintain that this pro- | 
ceeds from their banks being. lined with thick woods, 
and that the masses of leaves falling into the waters 
dye them of this colour. But I cannot admit. this 
explanation, for in the island of Ceram, which I sub- 
sequently visited, where the banks of the streams. are 
quite as thickly clothed with wood, the waters are as 
clear as crystal. Alexander von Humboldt remarked 
this dark colour in the rivers of America, and adds, 
also, that no crocodiles or fish live in water thus 
dyed. But in Borneo this is not the case, for both 
caymans (a kind of crocodile) and fish are found in 
them in abundance. 

The Dyaks made an attack upon her. party, 
but were instantly pacificd by the production of 
Rajah Brooke’s flag. That was her protection | 
everywhere, in such respect is it held by the 
natives. “I could not help wishing,” she says, 
“that I had here some of the enemies of this 
high-minded gentleman as witnesses of this | 
scene. I think they would hardly fail. to have 
repented of the charges they have brought 
against him.” 


Here is a graphic aceount of 
A VISIT TO THE SULTAN OF SINTANG. 

The next morning a large handsome beat, rowed 
by twenty men, came to fetch me, and my servant 
wrapped the letter in two silk handkerchiefs and 
At the wooden palace of the Sultan, 
which lies near the bank of the river, I was received 
with music and the firing of guns: the path from | 
the river to the Divan, a distance of a few hundred 
yards, was spread with matting, and the Sultan ad- 
vanced half-way to meet me, as a.mark of respect. 
It was very evident nevertheless, by the embarrass- 


know very well how to treat a European woman. 
With a sort of comical grace he extended to me the 


| tips of his fingers (an astonishing familiarity accord- | 


now and then, I | 





ing to their notions), which I just touched with the | 
tips of mine, and thus we floated along, as if dancing 
a minuet, to the Divan, which was only separated 
from the great hall by a wooden railing about two 
feet high. Here stood,, half covered with coloured 
cotton, a clumsy table and chair, and, in default of a 
second chair, a wooden chest. The Sultan and I 
took our places at the table, whilst the ministers and | 
great men of his dominions sat in a row on the ground | 
along the walls. Outside had collected a throng of | 
people, to whom the arrival of a European woman of 
course presented a remarkable spectacle. 


She visited also 
THE DIAMOND MINES OF BORNEO. 


Iu the morning we set off by water for the diamond 
mine of Mongo, in company with the minister. The | 


| diamonds are found here in low sand and earth-hills, 


which also contain many flints. At. the foot of these | 
hills, holes are made two feet broad, and about two | 
and a half deep, into which the earth and stones, 
loosened by the rain, fall. This is then carried in 
baskets to a neighbouring tank, about twenty feet 
long and fifteen broad, in which stand the washers, 
who are furnished with large flat wooden trays. The | 
earth is put into these trays, a little at a time, and 
shaken and washed until the stones are all loosened 
and separated from the earth. The washers then feel 
abont it lightly with their hands, collect all the | 


| are allowed to leave the tank. 


| offered them. 
| lover can bring to his fair one is a fancy article of 


| from behind, cuts off the desired head. 


Can it be that the | stones, and examine them carefully to see whether 


there are any precious ones among them. They then 
let the remainder fall into the basin, and continue 
this work till they have nothing left in. their trays 
but fine black sand and earth, which is then also 
thrown into the basin; but both stones and earth are 
subjected to another careful examination before they 
After rain none but 
the workmen, who are Chinese, are allowed to ap- 
proach the place. Some baskets-full of the earth 
were washed in our honour, but only two diamonds, 
of the size of pins’ heads, were found. Of these Mr. 
Saunders had one, and I the other. 


The tribe of the Alforas, iu the Archipelage, 
have a barbarous practice of 
HEAD HUNTING. 
The Alforas have, as I have said, like the Dyaks, 
a passion for collecting human heads, and esteem 
these valuables above every other booty that can be 
The most acceptable present that a 


this kind; and if he cannot get a whole one, she will 
modestly content herself with a portion thereof. 
Five or six young men will frequently form a com- 
pany to goon a head-hunt, and divide among them 
any specimen they may procure. The huts in which 
they keep these trophies are called Baileo; and when 
one goes to decay and another is built, it. remains 
without a roof until a new head has been obtained to 
place init. Then the roof is put on, and the store 
of heads brought from the old Baileo. An Alfora 
who goes alone on a head-hunt conceals himself, as. 
the Dyak does, among trees or shrubs, laying him- 
self flat on the earth, and covering himself with 
leaves and branches, and he will lie in wait thus for 


| his victim for days together, without food or water. 


From this ambush he flings his sharp-pointed spear, 
with unerring aim, at any unfortanate creature who 
comes in his way; and then, springing upon him 
He after- 
wards conceals the body, with all possible care, in 
some solitary spot, in order to prevent the discovery 
of the murder. When a whole tribe, orthe inhabi- 
tants of a village, go out together on one of these 
expeditions, and attack another village, they gene- 
rally choose the time when the men are engaged else- 
where with their fieldwork, as they have no kind of 
chivalrous objection to taking the heads of women 
and children, 

We conclude with an amusing 

COURT SCENE AT CELEBES, 

She (the Queen) had with her a suite as numerous 
as would have sufficed for half-a-dozen queens of 
Europe; and more than thirty girls and women, the 
latter attended in their turn by their husbands. 
These ladies all represented women of the bed- 
chamber, maids of honour, &c.; but many of them 
were su ragged, and so extremely dirty, that I did 
not like them to come near me, as I thought if they 
did I should make some disagreeable acquisitions. 


| The illustrious company had with them such.a quan- 


tity of luggage, that it seemed as if they were about 
to emigrate instead of making merely a visit of a 
few days. The whole large boat was full of boxes, 
bags, and baskets, great and little; as well. as of 
mats, cushions, and pots and pans; so that we could 
hardly find room to sit down, but were packed like 
herrings. It was a most unpleasant journey. The 
girls were employed the whole way in making: siri, 
which is here done up into the form of a cigar. A 
betel-leaf is smeared with a little lime (made from 
shells), a piece of areca-nut, and some gambir placed 
on it, and itis then rolled up and tied with a fibre of 
the leaf. When a leaf was too damp the court lady 
took up her sarang, and squeezed out the.superfluous 
moisture against her thigh. It is the custom, when a 
young lady receives favourable declarations of love, 
for her to present. the swain with a siri.cigar. If she 
does not’ make him this present, he may consider 
himself rejected. The whole courtly company went 
on chewing and spitting without ceasing into little 
brass pans, which they carry with them for this 
delicate purpose, and politely hand to one another + 
and the Queen at the same time had the vermin 
taken out of her head, while her ladies amused 
themselves by performing this friendly office for each 
other. Considering how excessively dirty they all 
were, I was rather amused at the extreme.care taken 
of the drinking-cups of the Queen. Not only had 
she a peculiar vessel, from which she alone was 
allowed to drink, but a particular one also to draw 


| the water with (though it was taken from the common 
| tub), and, moreover, a particular stand to put this 


particular vessel upon, which is carried with her even 
in travelling, and has a special bag to travel in. 

We take up now Mr. Lowth’s Wanderer in 
Arabia, a book whose fault it is that the author 
attempts to make a subject. He indulges too 
much in disquisition, sentiment, and what the 
“niggers” express by “ talkee, talkee.” He talks 
too much ; we should prefer more matter with 
less art. Thus he opens with “dreams of travel,” 
“first impressions,” and such like platitudes. 
These are in bad taste. A narrative cannot be 
too plainly told, especially the narrative of travel. 
Its object is to convey information, and what- 
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ever interferes with that object is an imper- 
tinence. At least a fourth of 
tents of these volumes might have been ex- 
punged with advantage. Compare them with 
{da Pfeiffer’s unadorned story. She goes round 


the world and tells us all she saw, that was worth | 


the telling, in two volumes. Mr. Lowth takes 
a trip to Arabia, and he fills two volumes also, 
but with more pages, and more type in a page— 
whence the difference will be apparent from the 
fault we have described. 

Stripped of its unnecessary interludes, and Mr. 
Lowth has a great deal worth narrating. He 
too is a close observer, and he appears to have 


omitted no opportunity for making acquaintance | 
He plunged | 
boldly into the less known parts of Arabia, and | 


with the country he was visiting. 


has brought back some very interesting reme- 


niscences of the people and the country; and to | 


these we shall limit our extracts, as these have 
most of novelty for ourreaders. There is poetry 
in this picture of— 

NIGHT TRAVELLING IN THE DESERT. 

Night travelling has always a great charm for me; 
and the night on the Desert is so dry and clear, 
and the breath of the wilderness on the cheek is so 
soothing, that there is a strange temptation about it. 
The great waste is so still, and it stretches away 
before you dimly, and invites you forward. The air 
that passes so tenderly across your forehead as you 
ride along with your hat off, is so sweet and warm, 
and soft, that you soothly swear it is just come from 
the happy home of some kind genii awaiting vou— 
why should you not go on? The measured tread of 
the dromedary on the sand is distinct, more so than 
in the day, and he moves on with the same springy 
step and majestic air as he did when he started in the 
morning. e is not tired, nor are you—why should 
you not go on? 


glittering host of heaven, and Jebel-Ataka’s black 
masses beyond are distinct; and the mountains of 
Shur, on your left hand, carry the eye forward far 
down to the south; and the way in front seems open 
to you and level, and leads somewhere—why should 
you not goon? It is strangely tempting. 
Here also is 
A DESERT STORM. 


We had nearly gained the Wady Araba—the inten- | 


tion being to push on and cross it that day and en- 
camp among the low hills—the limits of the spurs of 


Mount Seir,—when dark clouds appeared to gather in | 


the south and west, and it was soon evident that a 
storm was pursuing us and would probably be upon 


us before long. I never saw clouds gather for a storm | 


so rapidly as these did. The baggage camels were 
some little distance behind us, and as we halted for 


them and the tents to protect us from the coming | 


deluge, by ill-luck the whole body of camels in a dip 
of the ground took a-wrong turn and followed a hollow 
leading away from us. But the storm was coming on 
fast,.and nothing could be finer than its advance. 
The air about us-was bright and sunny and still, and 


at a.mile distance through the clear atmosphere was | 


approaching one enormous wall of sand :—from right 
to left it extended with a wide front, and from earth 
totheaven, and behind it we heard the storm—the 


voll ofthe thunder and the roar of the wind. It was | 


singularly fine ; but the question was—which would 
be up with us first, the camels or the wall of sand? 
Men hurried off across the waving plain to check the 
camels in their wrong line, and we prepared to receive 
the storm. We wrapped ourselves in our cloaks, put 
down our dromedaries — their bags around us and 
ourselves under their lee—the monster “ Areef-el- 
Naka” affording some shelter for his rider, the Sitt— 
and so we sat on the ground and waited. Fortunately 
the wall‘of sand proved to be a little in advance of the 


rain, and this and the camels made a race of it, and | 


rana dead heat. We-were half-blinded and choked 
by the sand as it swept over us in a mass, but the 
animals straggled in in the midst of it—all hands 
went to work to get up one small tent—the storm 
bellowed in our ears,—in our blinded state we could 
see nothing beyond afew yards—the rain came down, 
but the tent spread its protecting folds—we huddled 
under it—and then the storm burst on us in all its 
fury. The ground was good holding ground, and the 
two Towara men and the Egyptians looked well to 
the tent pegs during the first and worst rush of the 
wind ; and the little tent, though it threatened per- 
gadelly and loudly to go right away and on into the 
Wady Araba, did not do so, but stood fast. I never 
knew heavier rain for twenty minutes, but it did not 
penetrate the canvass. The rain continued fur about 
an hour, and then it was fine. 

This is an interesting description of 

PETRA. 

After satisfying their first curiosity, they all left 
us, with the exception of our guides, and went off to 
the great centre of attraction, the tents; and we wan- 
dered for hours unmolested about this extraordinary 
place. It is a place of delusion—and you walk among 
arches, towers, temple-fronts of exquisite workman- 





the con- | 


The bosom of the sea, over your | 
right shoulder, reflects in long radiant lines the | 


and ready for use,—the sandstone rock, or red and 
warm, or richly variegated as marbles, inviting you; 
and the many flights of steps leading up—now hidden, 
now seen again—to the higher excavations a hundred 
feet above your head, and seducing you to mount and 
visit the dwellers. You expect to see people look out 
from those upper windows beneath the expanding 
arch, and you would scarcely be surprised if they did 
| so. It would be so natural—why should they not be 
at home? Then you go out into the middle of the city 
| —of that inclosed interior—and you find a stream of 
water running across it, deep down in a long hollow, 
much grass everywhere, and the whole surface of the 
ground very broken and irregular; and in the dips 
and on the swells are ruins—heaps of stones, remains 
of substructures, broken columns, scraps of buildings 
—ruined heaps. And although this interior is con- 
| siderable when you come to walk over it—about the 
| size of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens—yet so 
large are the surrounding features, the boundary wall 
of rock having an irregular elevation of three and 
four hundred feet, and even more in places, that the 
space appears small, 
transparent, and your eyes have become so accustomed 
to extensive distances and larger objects out on the 
deserts, that Petra looks confined and narrow. But 
how great are the contrasts of the place—for, as you 
walk on the bank above the rivulet, your steps are 
among utter desolations,—and in a few minutes you 
stand at the foot of dwellings where elaborate art is 
triumphant still, and where decay has scarcely placed 
its foot. 
It seems that the Desert has its attractions for 
the sportsman, for our traveller found there 
abundance of 


PARTRIDGES. 

At every five miles we came to a ‘‘station "—a low 
square house built round a court—all of it on the 
yround-floor with a stable attached—the stages of the 

ndian Transit. At some of these there is a certain 
temporary accommodation for man as well as beast, 
but most of them consist of nothing but a stabling for 
| the Transit horses. All the way along too, on the 

hills near the road, were the small white houses of 

the telegraph from Cairo to Suez. Every now and 

then coveys of partridges rose from the road in our 

front; and in fact all the way along this route from 
| the one town to the other—from Cairo to Suez—there 
is very pretty shooting, the birds finding plenty of 
food on the great track where so many animals pass 
every day. This is particularly the case at the Hajj 
resting-place in front of the central station—where I 
found, on the large space of litter, seven coveys—and, 
curiously enough, a snipe. 

Our limited space will not permit of further 
| extracts. ‘These will suffice to show the better 
qualities of the work. We should add that it is 
illustrated with many engravings from original 
drawings made upon the spot by a friend of the 
author. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 

The House of Elmore: a Fumily History. 
vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
Nonpareil House; or, the Fortunes of Julian Mount- 
joy. By Henry Coruine. In 3 vols. Lon- 

don: A. Hall and Co. 

Zaidee: a Romance. By MarGaret OLIPHANT. 
In 3 vols. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

Rachel Gray: a Tale founded on Fact. By Jvuta 
KavanaGu, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. Lon- 
dou: Hurst and Blackett. 

Lily: a Novel. By the author of “The Busy 
Moments of an Idle Woman.” London: S. Low 
and Son. 

Caste: a Story of Republican Equality. By Syp- 
nrEY A. Story, jun. Boston: Phillips and Co. 
London: Triibner. 

Family Interests: a Story taken from Life. 
don: Hope and Co. 

The Shaving of Shagpat: an Arabian Entertain- 
ment. By GerorGe Merepiru. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 

| A GOopLY company for the Christmas hearth—if 
indeed anybody does read novels at Christmas. 
Of this, however, we entertain grave doubts. We 

are inclined to look upon the traditional crecd of 
publishing, that a sudden phrenzy for reading 
seizes upon the community just as Cliristmas 
comes, as being baseless as any other myths of pub- 
| lishers, who seem to stand upon the ancient ways 
with more persistency than any other of the pro- 
| ducing classes. It may be presumptuous in us to 
offer an opinion to those who, perhaps, are better 
informed, by actual experience, of the reasons 
and directions of the tide of public taste ; but it 
certainly appears to us that a more equal distri- 
bution of the issue of new novels through- 
; out the year would be preferable to a rush 


In 3 


Lon- 





ship, dwellings, tombs,—artistic buildings, all fresh | 


The air, too, is so bright and | 


of them at one particular season—especially 
at a season which, in spite of the publishers’ 
tradition, we do not consider to be so much 
of a reading time as the long evenings that pre- 
cede and follow the gaieties of Christmas. ‘This; 
however, is more the concern of the caterers than 
ours, who have only to enjoy the feast provided, 
and pass an opinion upon the various dishes as 
we taste them. 

Of the eight novels before us, it must be said 
generally, that none is of mark. Zaidee is the 
best, that is to say, it is of the highest class; but 
it has many faults. Nonpareil House stands next 
in order of merit. ‘The others follow almost in 
the order in which they are accidentally placed at 
the head of this article. 

The House of Elmore is a melancholy tale, 
fitted to send its hearers weeping to their beds. It 
tells of the terrible misfortunes which fall upon a 
family when its members depart from the paths 
honour and honesty. Its end is not in the 
usual manner of making all happy, but the nar- 
rator of the story of his own life exclaims that 
he feels the curse of blood upon him—the figure 
never leaves\him ; “the sun is set, the night is 
here, and yet the phantom waits; I cannot elude 
it—it is everwith me.” We will not tell our 
reader who it is he kills, or why, or how, for it is 
the purpose of this plot to evolve this finale; 
enough to say that the incidents by which the 
catastrophe is brought about are ingeniously 
designed ; the characters upon the stage are 


| life-like; the dialogues are brisk, and the 
story never flags. It has no novelty; but old 
materials are wrought in a new fashion. It will 


pleasantly wile away a winter evening, not having 
a more attractive engagement. 

Nonpareil House, by Mr. Curling, is a story of 
country life in England during the Great Re- 
bellion. The author has taken great pains to de- 
scribe accurately the manners and customs of the 
time, and we have no doubt that his pictures of 
the people of those days are in the main truithful, 
for they look like life; there is about them an 
air of vraisemblance whichis usually a sure sign 
that not only is it true in seeming but in reality. 
Read thus, as a picture of a past age, Nonpareil 
House has something more than mere value as a 
novel; it will inform as well as amuse the reader. 
Henee it is.an excellent novel to place in the 
hands of young persons, for Mr. Curling is a 
wholesome writer, and never offends either against 
morals or good taste. Without putting them 
prominently, he conveys to the reader lessons 
calculated to make him wiser, better, and happier. 
His style is lively, almost brilliant, and though 
there is not much plot to attract, he never fails 
to command the reader’s attention to the very 
close. 

Zaidee has already appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine, and in its pages has doubtless been 
perused by most of our readers. The plot is 
certainly improbable—almoust impossible; but, 
granting that a child would do as Zaidee did, 
her subsequent conduct is in keeping with the 
original conception. Now this, we think, is all 
that can fairly be required of the novelist. It is 
not necessary that the characters or the story 
should be nature, but they must be natural; 
they need not be true, but they must be truth> 
ful. The novelist has a right to ask the reader 
to grant so much; and then the reader may 
require of the novelist that, the existence 
granted, it shall be consistent with itself. There 
is no Meg Merrilies in nature; but, granting 
such a creature to exist, Scott is applauded for 
making her act as such a being would have 
acted. So it is with all the creations of the 
novelist and dramatist. This is our defence of 
Zaidee. Granting that'a Zaidee could have been, 
this Zaidee acts as such a Zaidee, in such cir 
cumstances, would have acted. In the com- 
position of the story there are many beauties 
and many faults. It abounds in picturesque 
and poetical descriptions; some of the domestic 
scenes are portrayed with exquisite delicacy. 
On the other hand, the story is too mueh ex- 
panded ; there is a great deal of unnecessary 
some of the incidents are so impro- 
be almost absurd, some of the 
caricatures. Nevertheless they 


dialoguc 
bable as to 
characters are 


and 


who have not read it have a treat to come. 
Zaidee possesses at least one merit—the con- 
ception of the plot is perfectly original. 

Rachel Gray is a tale in one volume, told by 


related with 
that it is 
thor claims no 
telling it to the 


Miss Kavanagh—a simple story, 
simplicity. She affirms, in her preface, 
founded on fact, and that “the aut 
other share in it than that of 
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best of her power.” She did not write without 
an object. “I wished,” she said, “to show the 
intellectual, the educated, the fortunate, that 
minds which they are apt to slight as narrow— 
that lives which they pity as moving in the 


straight and gloomy paths of mediocrity—are | 


often blessed and grand beyond the usual lot 
with those lovely aspirations towards better deeds 
and immortal things, without which life is indeed 
a thing of little worth, cold and dull as a sunless 
day.” Hence the character of Rachel Gray, so 
full of feeling, yet so strong and self-reliant, and 
the sorrows of Richard Jones are not imaginations, 
but transcripts of hearts that have so felt and 
endured, and which, perhaps, are throbbing even 
now. 
finest of human affections, and cultivating all 
virtuous aspirations. 

Lily is clever—very. It is smartly written, the 
dialogues being especially spirited. There is 
something peculiarly French in the style, as well 
as in the plot, assuring us that the author is well 
versed in French novels ; and, indeed, he would 
do good service to our own “heavy” novelists, if 
he would set them the example of borrowing 
from our neighbours some of their ingenuity of 
plot and liveliness of narrative without their 
laxity of morals. Lily has done this, and there- 
fore deserves the patronage which it will repay 
by the pleasure which its perusal will afford. 
The author is a promising addition to the ranks 
of fiction. 

Caste comes from America, and is, perhaps, a 
true but certainly an uncomplimentary picture of 
American low life. It abounds in slang: almost 
every dialogue is in the vernacular of brother 
Jonathan. At first, and for a few pages, this is 
amusing and makes the reader smile; but, con- 
tinued through five hundred pages, it becomes 
offensive. We cannot recommend it to English 
readers. 

Family Interests is borrowed from the life. The 
story, indeed, scarcely deserves to be called a plot. 
It must be read for its descriptions, for the senti- 
ments it breathes, for the emotions it kindles. It 
is beautifully written, and will yield more plea- 
sure and prove vastly more profitable than many 
fictions of more pretension. 


It is necessary to premise that George Meredith | 


the author of Zhe Shaving of Shagpat, is not Owen 
Meredith, the poet who, under that name, thinly 
disguises his relationship to Sir E. L. Bulwer 
Lytton. It is an Eastern tale, told in imitation 
of the Eastern style, and therefore, like all such | 
imitations, a mistake. It is a good story spoilt 

by the adoption of a bad medium for telling it. | 
This is the reason. An Englishman cannot think 
Eastern thoughts; the Western mind is cast in a 
very different mould. Hence there is a manifest 
discrepancy between the ideas and their dress. 
They are not in keeping ; the drapery does not 


sit naturally upon the foreign figure ; all is stiff | 


and constrained. The Briton is seen palpably 
under the turban. So it has ever been, and so 
it must ever be. Mr. George Meredith's skill in 
making a story, and humour in relating it, does 
not compensate for the imperfections of an im- 
possible imitation. 
story in the English manner, laying his scenes 
among places familiar to him, and making his 


personages of those whom he has met in the | 


actual world about him, he would, we believe, be 
entirely successful, for he has a playful fancy, 


much invention, and a pleasant manner of telling | 


a tale, which would be sure to win and keep the 
attention of an audience. 


author designed something more than a book for 
the season, which has failed only because he has 
attempted that in which nobody has ever yet 
succeeded. Even burlesque comedy cannot be 
endured through so many pages. 


Brambletye House, by Horace Smith, a famous 


novel in its day, but somewhat too servile an imita- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott, has been added to the 
“Parlour Library.” It will probably be new to most 
of the present generation of novel readers, and it is 
very interesting 

Bulwer’s beautiful historical romance, Harold, the 
Last of the Saxon Kings, has been added to Rout- 
ledge’s “‘ Railway Library.” It is not purely fiction. 
The foundation of the storv is fact, and its pictures of 


the times are true. It is a magnificent prose epic, 
which we recommend all to read who have not yet 
done so. ; 
The Mingled Yarn, by Eliza Smith (Moodie and | 
Co.), has the fault of preaching too much. Fiction 


should teach by example, not by continual interpola- 
tion of precept. 


It is a wholesome bock, ministering to the | 


; us, 
| screaming, plunging; and Bob, whom I was to ride, 


If he would write an English | 


As a mere brochure for | 
Christmas, this volume may be accepted; but the | 


| loss was in proportion to the carelessness that per- | 





Without asking Jean Jacques Rousseau if birds 


birds have always been favourite subjects for fable | 
and fiction. Humanised animals are convenient 
covers for satire, and the history of The Ouwlet and | 
Owlstone Edge (Masters) affords a capital medium for 
hitting persons, sects, and social manners, without | 
the inconvenience of a direct blow. It is a clever | 
story, cleverly told. 

Nellie of Truro (Low and Son) is written with 
more than common ability. Who is the author, whe- 
ther English or American, or why one who can write | 
| well should write anonymously, and only in the | 
“cheap” form, we do not know; but certain it is that | 
one who can write as this is written might obtain a | 
| place in a much higher rank of literature than he has 
| chosen. 











| 
} 
| WAR BOOKS. 

Journal kept during the Russian War: from the 
| Departure of the Army from England in April 
| 1854 to the Fall of Sebastopol. By Mrs. Henry 
| Dupserty. London: Longmans, &. 1855. 
| A CLEVER woman can always write a better letter 
| and tell a more amusing tale than a clever man. 
| If any one desires to see an additional illustration 
| of this proveable proposition, let him turn to 
| Mrs. Duberly’s Crimean Journal, and he will 
| find the longest or coldest of winter’s evenings 
| enlivened. The fair campaigner is the wife of 
| Lieutenant Henry Duberly, Paymaster of H.M. | 
| 8th Hussars, whom she accompanied to the | 

East. Her journal commences with the embark- | 

ation of her husband’s regiment at Plymouth, 
|in April 1854, and is continued unto last Sep- 

tember, to the fall of Sebastopol. Mrs. Duberly 
| does not affect the politician, nor the elaborate 
| describer, but writes in the free-and-easy rattling 
| style of a dashing cornet. Indeed, to read some 
| of her passages is almost as piquant as it was a 
| few years ago to see Mrs. Nisbet act en costume 
militaire the part of a gay young hussar. We are 
| bound to say that Mrs. D. is never coarse; she is 
| always the officer’s lady, not a Mrs. Nosebag 
| the sergeant’s wife; but could any youthful cornet 
| have shown more pluck and heartiness than Mrs. 
| Duberly did on landing at Varna? We know | 
| many who would not have shown half as much. 
| It was shadowing to twilight. The quay was 
| crowded with Turks, Greeks, infantry, artillery, 

hussars ; piles of cannon-balls and shells all around 
rattle of arms everywhere; horses kicking, 





was almost unmanageable from excitement and flies. 
At length horses were accoutred, and men mounted, 
and nearly in the dark we commenced our march, 
Henry and I riding first. Luckily, our camp was 
merely about a mile off. I looked at the streets, 
| vilely paved, full of holes, and as slippery as glass; 
but, feeling how useless was any nervousness now 
} that the die was cast, I gave the dear old horse his 
head and he carried me without a trip to the camp. 
Our tent had to be brought up with the impedimenta. 
| It was pitch dark, and the dew fell like rain. Major 
| De Salis most kindly came to meet me, and, taking 
| me to his tent, gave me some ham, biscuit, and 
brandy-and-water, and allowed me to lie down until 
| my own tent was erected. 
| Saturday, 3rd,—About ten o'clock Major De Salis 
| brought us some milk in a bottle, and we broiled a 
| slice of the ham kindly given us by Captain Fraser, 
of the Shooting Star, and so over the camp fire we 
| made our breakfast. Our dinner at night consisted 
| of the same, as no other rations than bread had been 
served out, and but for our ham we should have had 
no meat at all. Later, a welcome sight presented 
itself in the shape of Captain Fraser and some bottles 
of beer, one of which I drank like a thirsty horse. 
But when necessity urged, Mrs. Duberly could 
breakfast still more dragonement than on bottled 
milk and broiled ham. 

; Was awoke by the reveillé at half-past two; rose, 
| packed our bedding and tent, got a stale egg and | 
a mouthful of brandy, and was in my saddle by half- 

| past five. 


| ing within six feet of the magazine. 





With such military habits and so decided a | 
military taste, we could not look for a severe 
critic of military operations in Mrs. Duberly ; 
nevertheless, the force of truth has constrained her 
to censure the mismanagement of our Crimean 
generals, commanders, and superintendents, as | 
unsparingly as any of those correspondents 
whose revelations have so stirred the bile of irri- 
tated martinets and red tapists. Of Inkerman | 
Mrs. Duberly writes :— 

We were taken by surprise, attacked where we | 
had nointrenchment or fortification of any kind. We 


fought as all know Englishmen will fight; and our | 








mitted the attack, rather than to the magnificent | 
courage that repelled it. \ 


Of the awful mismanagement of Balaklava 


confabulate or no, it must be admitted that talking- | harbour, Mrs. Duberly writes as indignantly 


as Mr. Russell, and substantiates her cen- 
sure by more proofs than we have space to 
quote :— 

I look upon the preservation of our lives, entrusted 
as they are to such inefficient and unprincipled hands 
as those who have the management of ships in this 
harbour, to be a perpetual miracle. 

Tuesday, Jan. 9.—A day of miraculous escape, 
Henry and I were writing in the cabin, and I was just 
finishing a note which a sergeant of the 62nd was 
waiting to take up to the front—our ship had been 
engaged for some days previous in taking in powder 
and ammunition, and she had on board nearly 1000 
tons—when suddenly the sergeant put his head in at 
the door and asked if the note were ready; I said, 
“Not yet; you must wait a moment.” The reply 
was, “I cannot wait, for the ship’s on fire.” A mo- 
ment after, and the noise and hurry showed us it was 
too true. The fire was in the lower hold, and burn- 
At such a time 
there was no thought of fear. It had been raining ; 
and Henry and I, unwilling to add to the crowd 
forward, after getting some goloshes, went on deck. 
We were then advised to go and stand on shore, and 
to take my poor maid, who was screaming and pray- 
ing to every saint in the calendar by turns. We were 
soon overboard and watching the exertions of the men 
at the pumps. The hose of the steam-ship Niagara 


| wasin a few moments at work, as well as our own, 


and in a short time the alarm was over, and the fire 
extinguished. Moored next us was the Earl of Shaf- 
tesbury, also a powder-ship, and a little ahead of us 
lay the Medora likewise, with powder on board. Al! 
felt that their last moment was come; and yet a 
strange exultation possessed my heart in contemplat- 
ing so magnificient a death—to die with hund in 
so stupendous an explosion, which would not only 
have destroyed every vessel in harbour and the very 
town itself, but would have altered the whole shape 
of the bay, and the echoes of which would have rung 
through the world. 


We admire Mrs. Duberly’s soldierly bearing, 
and do not for a moment doubt her coolness and 
intrepid self-possession on the alarming occasion 
above described; but we wish she had forborne 
the rhodomontade about the “ magnificent death,” 
for we do not believe that such Byronic feelings 
entered her mind, Her mind is a healthy and 
not a morbid one, and, without any imputation 
upon her courage, which we believe to be fully 
equal to that of any hussar in her husband’s 
regiment, we think she has subsequently fancied 
that she longed to be blown up with Henry, Bob, 
and her other pets, in Balaklava harbour. Her 
situation was sufficiently perilous in truth and 
in fact, without coveting a melo dramatic death. 
For example:— 

For two days we have had alongside our ship a 
Turkish steamer so close as to chafe our ship’s side 
very considerably. She took up a position in the 
harbour pointed out to her by the authorities ; and 
soon after she had anchored, she began blowing off 
her steam, and emptying the burning cinders over- 
board between her own side and ours. Henry and 
Captain Fraser were both on deck; but it was not 
until after many and frantic efforts that they at last 
made the captain of the steamer understand that we 
had powder on board. To-day 360 plague-stricken 
Turks have been put into her; but one becomes so 
indifferent and callous that nothing dismays one 
now. Truly, our army is in a lamentable 
state. I have grieved until I have no power of 
grieving left. I think that if I knew I was going to 
die myself I should merely shrug my shoulders and 
lie down quietly. 


This is naturally expressed, and we sincerely 
believe the words are simply the expression of 
Mrs. Duberly’s genuine feelings at the time. 
There is no flourish about a “magnificent death.” 
But she goes on— 


We have no ambulance wagons ; they are nearly all 
broken down, or the mules are dead, or the drivers are 
dead or dead-drunk—as well one as the other, as far as 
usefulness is concerned. Our poor cavalry horses, as we 
know full well, are all unequal to the task of carrying 
down the sick; and the French have provided 
transports for us for some time. They were complai- 
sant enough about it at first, but now (the men I 
mean) begin to grumble and to do their work 


| cruelly. One poor fellow, wounded and frost-bitten ia 
| the hands and feet, was taken roughly from his 


mule and huddled down in the mud, despite his 
agonised screams and cries. Another Frenchman 
drove his empty mule so carelessly past one that was 
still laden as to cut the poor sufferer’s legs with the 
iron bar, and cause him cruel pain. Why can we not 
tend our own sick? Why are we so helpless and 
so broken down? Oh, England, England, blot out 
the lion and the unicorn; let the supporters of your 
arms henceforth be Imbecility and Death. ¢ 


But English medical officers, no less than 
French “men,” #. ¢, private soldiers, seem to 
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have been wearied out of their humanity, accor- 
ding to Mrs. Duberly’s narrative: 

With some little horror (not much), and a great 
deal of curiosity, I watched, from over the taffrail of 
the Star of the South, the embarkation of some 
Russian prisoners and English soldiers (all wounded) 
for Scutari. The dignified indifference of the medical 
officer, who stood with his hands in his pockets gos- 
siping in the hospital doorway, the rough and inde- 
cent way in which the poor howling wretches were 
hauled along the quay, and bundled—some with one, 
and others with both, legs amputated—into the 
bottom of a boat, without a symptom of a stretcher or 
a bed, was truly an edifying exemplification of the 
golden rule, “ Do to others as you would be done by.” 
On board the steamship Avon, I hear, the sights and 
sounds are too dreadful to imagine. An officer, who 
was sick on board, tells me the wounded men were 
laid on the deck with nothing but a blanket between 
them and the boards. Oh, how their wounded limbs 
must have ached. 
these poor creatures on the first night he spent on 
board were heart-rending; but by the next night the 
noise had considerably decreased—death had been 
more merciful to their pain than man.  Inde- 
pendently of the wounded soldiers, with whom our 
hospitals are full—the dreary, weary Turks have got 
a kind of plague amongst them which infects the air. 
if anybody should ever wish to erect a ‘ Model 
Balaklava” in England I will tell him the ingre- 
dients necessary. ‘Take a village of ruined houses 
and hovels in the extremest state of all imaginable 
dirt; allow the rain to pour into and outside them 
until the whole place is a swamp of filth ankle deep ; 
catch about, on an average, 1000 sick Turks with the 
plague, and cram them into the houses indiscrimi- 
nately; kill about 100 a day, and bury them so as to 


be scarcely covered with earth, leaving them to rot at | 


leisure, taking care to keep up the supply. On to one 
part of the beach drive all the exhausted bat ponies, 
dying bullocks, and worn-out camels, and leave them 
to die of starvation ; they will generally do so in about 
three days, when they will soon begin to rot, and 
smell [stink] accordingly. Collect together from the 
water of the harbour all the offal of the animals 
slaughtered for the use of the occupants of above 100 
ships, to say nothing of the inhabitants of the town— 
which, together with an occasional floating human 
body, whole or in parts, and the drift-wood of the 
wrecks, pretty well cover the water—and stew them 
all up together in a narrow harbour; and you will 
have a tolerable imitation of the real essence of Ba- 
laklava. If this is not piquante enough, let some men 
be instructed to sit and smoke on the powder-barrels 
landing on the quay; which I myself saw two men 
doing to-day on the Ordnance Wharf. 

This, be it remembered, is not the picture of a 
hated “special correspondent,” but the record of 
a soldier-loving lady, written with an aching 
heart, under the constraint of truth. No wonder, 
however, that Lord Raglan wished to get rid of 
so too faithful a chronicler. Mrs. Duberly’s fre- 
quent accounts of his Lordship’s polite efforts to 
detach the lady, and her own cool “passive 
resistance,” are vastly amusing. Mrs. D. how- 
ever, never failed to find ready coadjutors to aid 
her in baffling orders from head-quarters, with 


whom we can heartily sympathise ; for it is much | 


we would have done or suffered before we would 
have parted with so cheery a companion. 

Lord Lucan (writes Mrs. Duberly, before she left 
the Bosphorus), who commands the cavalry, sent an 
order to Major De Salis yesterday, to the effect that, 
*‘unless Mrs. Duberly had an order sanctioning her 
doing so, she was not to re-embark on board the 


Shooting Star, about to proceed to Varna.” est og De | 


Salis returned for answer that ‘“ Mrs. Duberly had 
not disembarked from the Shooting Star, and he had 
not sufficient authority to order her to do so.” 


Bravo, Major! Word-splitting is not confined 
to the regions of the Temple or of Oxford ; a gay 
hussar, we see, can, upon fit occasion—and what 
more fit than “ when a lady’s in the case ?”— 
ponder and play upon words as well as he who 
wears the wig or the trencher-cap. 


My dear husband (continues the lively lady) has | 


worried himself into a state of the greatest uneasi- 
ness. He looks upon the order as a soldier: I look 
upon it as a woman, and—laugh at it. 

Readers of Mrs. Duberly’s journal will also 
laugh at the adroit fashion in which she evades | 
the orders for her exclusion. Sometimes those | 
orders are not explicit, but “ cunningly devised :” | 
€.g- no mention is made of Mrs. Duberly; but | 
an order is issued limiting the number of horses, 
under a sly notion that Lieut. Duberly could not | 
revive in the Crimea the use of that obsolete | 
convenience the pillion, and carry his wife behind | 
him @ la Darby and Joan. But, bless Lord | 
Lucan’s and Lord Raglan’s wits, Mrs. Duberly 
is more than a match for them both. Hear 
her:— 

Whilst the troops were filing down, Captain Lock- | 


He said the groans and moans of | 


see. 
; even 


wood, one of Lord Cardigan’s aides-de-camp, rode up | 


with an order from Lord Lucan that no officer was to 
; embark more than one horse; those who had em- 


news this forme! However, I had no time to grumble, 
but hoisting myself into an araba full of baggage, 
| and disguised as much as possible, I went down to the 
| Shore. Lord Lucan, who was there, scanned every 
| woman to find traces of a lady; but he searched in 
| vain, and I, choking with laughter, hurried past his 
| horse into the boat. Here the crew received me very 
| hospitably, gave me some water, and a compliment 
on the clearness of my cheeks, which “ did not look 
| as though I had done much hard work in the sun,” 
| and finally put me safely on board the Himalaya, 
| where [ was immediately handed down to my cabin. 
Besides, Mrs. Duberly doves not, like home- 
staying ladies, require a “lady's horse,” 
| sider the possession of a side-saddle a condition 
| precedent to a lady’s taking a ride. 
General Airey had very kindly lent me a very pretty 
| horse of his own fo ride; and which said horse, never 
having been accgstomed to a habit, fancied, by dint of 
galloping, be could run away fromit. This he found 
was a fallacy. 
| <As to the necessity of a side-saddle, we 
| repeatedly find Mrs. Duberly mounting her hus- 
| band’s charger, furnished only with his regimental 
| saddle, with “a tiger’s skin covering the holsters” 
| by way of crutch. The only inconvenience of 
| which Mrs. Duberly complains in this novel mode 
of lady-equitation was, that “ Great Grey,” a very 
| tall charger so named, shook her rather while 
trotting, 

We think, however, that we have now shown 
sufficient cause why all lovers of a light-hearted 
narrative of hardships easily endured should 
hasten to peruse Mrs. Duberly’s e:utire journal, 
and drink a bumper to her comfort in her present 
winter quarters on the Bosphorus. Her narra- 
| tive, unpretending and trivial as it may seem in 








| strongly corroborates the graver reports of Mr. 
| Russell and his cotemporary correspondents. 
“Neither the commanding officers, afloat or 
ashore, appear to have the least idea of what they 
are about,” is Mrs. D.’s testimony to mismanage- 
| ment previous to her embarkation for Varna ; 
and at a later period she more solemnly adds : 

What a suppressed feeling of disgust and dis- 
content runs through this army. It is no part of my 
business to enter on such a discussion, and I have 
hitherto carefully avoided doing so; but I cannot 
help sharing in the general interest and anticipation 
of a great and speedy change. Men feel that their 
lives have been trifled with too long. 

But the kindly way in which Mrs. Duberly 


could distinguish between the kind-hearted, 
urbane English gentleman, and the inefficient 
general: 
| _ Friday, June 29th.—Lord Raglan died last night. 
| It seems as though some pulse in this vast body had 
| ceased to beat, the army is so quiet. 
low voices, words of regret. Tie body is to be con- 
} veyed to England for burial. There is a report that 
Baraguay d’Hilliers is coming out with 40,000 men 
| to land at Eupatoria, and invest the north side of 
| Sebastopol. A day or two ago this might have 
| caused some interest; now—for to-day, at least—the 

thoughts of all meet in one darkened room, where lies 
| he who, a few hours ago, was commander-in-chief. 
We cannot close our notice of Mrs. Duberly’s 
| journal without quoting her testimony to the 
| social and literary merits of Mr. Russell, the 
| Times correspondent in the Crimea. 
| tioning the intense cold, which chilled her “to 
| the very bones,” Mrs. Duberly subjoins: 

If hospitable Mr. Russell, the Times correspondent, 

| had not kindly sent me down to his hut, and told me 

where I should find the key of the tap of the sherry 
| cask, I think I must have collapsed with cold. , 





In a subsequent passage, while adverting to 
|} changes for the better at Balaklava, Mrs. 
Duberly thus honourably writes of Mr. Russell 


| and his collaborateurs : — 


I rode down to Balaklava a day or two since, and, 
while the memory of the miseries of that terrible 
time is fresh in my mind, I may as well say how 
much, in common with everything else, Balaklava 
has changed. 


kind of filth; its principal street is no longer crowded 
with ragged, starving soldiers, hauling along dying 
horses by the head, and making the houses echo back 
their curses and blows until one’s very heart grew 
cold. Balaklava was then filthy, naked, and 
starved. Balaklava is now washed, and dressed, | 
and fed. Balaklava was ugly and loathsome to 
Balaklava now is fresh, healthy, and 
pretty. Neat rows of stone huts have re- 


placed the wretched houses of the Russians. The | 





barked more were to send them ashore again. Pleasant | 


or cone | 


| the estimation of the prim and the austere, | 


alludes to Lord Raglan’s death shows that she | 


Men speak, in | 


After men- | 


It is no longer a heap of dirty lazar- | 
houses, infested with vermin and reeking with every | 


| navvies have their stable at the entrance, and in the 


| midst of the town is an open space; walls are pulled 
| down, the road is raised, and a strong railing 
runs round its outer side; rows of trees are planted, 
| and down the centre street the railway runs, giving 
dignity and importance to the place. Admiral Boxer 
did wonders towards facilitating the arrangements for 
embarkation and disembarkation, by the construction 
of his admirable quays, as well as by reclaiming the 
shallow water and marshy ground at the head of the 
harbour, which was generally covered last winter 
with the half-embedded carcases of bullocks, and was 
always emitting a malaria most foul and deleterious. 
I think the thanks of the army, or a handsome na- 
tional testimonial, ought to be presented to Mr. Rus- 
sell, the eloquent and truthful correspondent of the 
Times, as being the mainspring of all this happy 
change. That it was effected through the agency of 
| the press there can be no doubt; and the principal 
| informant of the press was “ our own correspondent” 
| whose letters produced the leaders in the 7%mes, the 
perusal of which, in many a sodden and snow-covered. 
| tent, cheered the hearts that were well nigh failing, 
and gave animation, hope, and courage to all. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Poetical Works of Augustine Duganne. Phi- 
ladelphia: Parry and M‘Millan. London : 
Triibner and Co. 1855. 

Must we ascribe it to our misfortune or to our 

indifference that up to this time we have known 

little or nothing of Mr. Duganne ? If to our 
misfortune, we can only express unavailing 
regret ; if to our indifference, we will endeavour 
to make what atonement we can by registering 
some of the beauties of a writer who combines 
| actual strength with happy facility. It has not 
unfrequently been asserted that American poetry 
| is the eager expression, and, let us add, the 
splendid reflection, of the intellect of the old 
world. Granted; but this to a certain extent 
has been inevitable, and must be placed to the 
| peculiar position rather than to the inability of 
| the American poets. In America, with all her 
| scenery lustrous with poetic life, it will take 
| centuries to create and sustain what may be 


’ | strictly termed a national literature. In nations 


distinctive in habits, in character, and language, 
the first spontaneous flow of the poetic vein is 
| alike distinctive, and continues so to grow, 
| according to physical type or native taste. In 
| this respect, and in reference to England, the 
| American poets labour under a decided yet fasci- 
| nating disadvantage, because there is the strongest 
inducement to continue the bright line of Saxon 
genius rather than create a new order of genius 
| of their own. ‘The filial inducement to do so is 
| strong, since, in addition to the gratification of 
| speaking the same language, some of the best 
| literary models are to be found in England. We 
could not secretly absorb into our literature 
a German or a French poet without the danger of 
| his nationality speaking out: can we say sa 
much of an American? Now, although we should 
be the last to deny Mr. Duganne the possession 
of excellent parts, yet he, like most of his coun- 
trymen, has not the intensity of national life ; 
and yet national life is not “the be-all and the 
| end-all.” It is when the national identity swells 
into the universal, that the poet is complete. 
Shakspere is eminently Saxon; but his large 
humanity bridges the circuit of mortality from 
the abject Ethiopic to the proud Caucasian. 
Yet it must not be inferred that Mr. Duganne 
has no national location ; for some of his “ Poems 
| of Boyhood ”—that entitled “ Massachusetts,” for 
instance—would prove the falsity of the inference ; 
still, those poems bear about the same proportion 
to his volume as a cock-boat to a 74-gun ship. 
| We look upon those “ Poems of Boyhood” as a 
| bit of innocent literary deception, since they have 
more pith and sinew than boyish poems in 
general. If Mr. Duganne’s fame survive the 
| shock of centuries, it may be a curious anti- 
| quarian question whether a poem entitled “The 
| Nations” was written before or after the year 
1854—before or after Britain had declared war 
against the Colossus of the North. 
When the Old World is riven, and despot sway 
O’er the rent states shall hold its crushing way ; 
When the dark Russian's vast and pall-like power 
O’er Europe's prostrate monarchies shall lower ; 
When Asia's hordes, upon the tide of war, 
Shall bear the fetters of the conquering Czar ;— 
What hope may cheer the bosoms of the free? 
Where shall the nations look, Columbia! but to THEE? 
The harmless vanity of this last line is ex- 
cusable, as being thoroughly American; and yet, 
hypercritically, it may be objected to for having 
so much of the Barnum bounce. We have serious 
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loubts whether Mr. Duganne really adopts the 
Oriental myth or tradition that Northern savages 
are destined to trample out the life of Turkey, 
and all Europe to boot; or whether his verse may 
be taken as a sneaking mode of inflicting a kick 
on Brother Jonathan under the cover of a com- 
pliment— 

When the dark Russian‘s vast and pall-like power, 

O’er Europe's prostrate monarchies shall lower. 


then hurrah for the stripes and stars; there is 


one land still to whom the beggarly remains of fir 


freedom may turn a longing eye—Columbia! If 
it be true, that “distance lends enchantment 
to the view,” we think Columbia has 
much to be thankful for. “ When the dark 
Russian!” It is related that one of our popular 
writers was pestered by a young popinjay rhymer 
to express an opinion of a wretched poem, and 
that his reply was, “Your poem will be remem- 


very | 


bered when Shakspere and Milton are forgotten, | 


but not till then.” So, viewing the present aspect 


of politics, it would seem that Columbia is to be | 


“looked” at as the rallying-point of freedom 
when all the Western nations “bear the fetters 
of the conquering Czar,” but not till then. We 
can hardly say what may suit the poetical neces- 
sities ; but it seems more agreeable with common 
sense, and more consistent with the spirit of 
liberty, if Columbia would prevent the application 
of Russian fetters, rather than pride herself on 
being stared at after the event. 

Mr. Duganne, like Wordsworth, has divided 
his poems into classes, but, unlike Wordsworth, 
he has not done so that his poems may accord 
with the course of human life. We venture to 
say that not one in a hundred readers ever ap- 
preciated Wordsworth’s arrangement, or ever 
regarded his minor poems as adjuncts to his 
philosophical ones. ‘“Wordsworth’s ‘Poems re- 
ferring to Childhood” commence his works, 
whereas “ Poems of Boyhood” conclude those of 
Mr. Duganne. The American poet has made his 
classification, we think, in reference to the power 


of mind, or the application of that power to the 


art of poetry. 
classes. The first, then, is entitled “The Mission 
of Intellect,” a poem of sterling power, and full 
of splendid poetry. It is a proud acknowledg- 
ment that Intellect, without charity, is a dead 
letter; that the world requires more things than 
Science “throned upon her awful snow,” or 


We intend specifying some of the | 


Mammon “ reigning over the withered wrecks of | 


a dead ocean.” The whole philosophy may be 
summed up in these lines:— 


That Intellect is steward for mankind! 

That mental life is more than meutal dreaming, 
The earth is still no sham, and heaven no seeming; 
That untaught souls will find an untrue God: 

For ignorance will worship still its clod! 

That sacred fires may flame on various shrines ; 
For Love is bound by no sectarian lines. 


The poet has, in fact, determined to labour 
with his strong intellect for universal happiness. 


There is nothing novel in this resolve, for the true | 


poet is the truest personification of love; but 
there are such earnestness, vigour, and bravery 


sustained in “ The Mission of Intellect” that the | 


poem reads like a new application of old emotions. 


In the second series of poems the republican | 


poet naturally, though we think unwisely and 
intemperately, calls on Ireland to cast off the 
Saxon yoke. Here is a sample:— 


Rise, and strike the Saxon from you— 
Rise! and to your blood be true. 
Wake! Arise! as France has risen 
From the grave mould of your prison! 
Brand each Irishman with treason 
Who shall brook a stranger's thongs 
Raise your emerald banners o'er you! 
Let your wild harp crash before you! 
If they dare deny you Freedom, 
Which, of right, to man belongs— 
Rise ye, then, and grapple v 


Claim ye Rack Rent fo 





wweance ; 





our wrongs 





The last lines savour a great deal too much of 
the spirit of vengeance or of repudiation; and, 
however consistent, come with little grace from 
an American. Presenting thus the harsh features 
of the poem, we are gratified to offer an extract 
which grasps the true meaning of the question, 
aud which is poetically conveyed: 

But ifye would rescue Ireland, 
Give her spades, and give her plows 
Let the sweat of honest labour 
Gild her happy farmers’ brows! 
Let her patriots drain her marshes— 
Let them hurl their iron t 
On the fastnesses of feve 
Worsethan even British foes. 


slows 


rs— 







d raise in Ireland armies, 
2 them warriors of toil ! 
r weapons strike her meadows, 


Let them cieanse her teeming soil, 


| a ponderous battle-axe. 


|p. Willis, 








THE CRITIC. 
Give her work, ye sympathizers, 
And for work bestow REWARD! 
Work is better far than charity, 
And stronger than the sword! 
Pauper minds are worse than traitors, 
Bigots shrink from Freedom's goal: 
Would ye break the body's fetters, 
First must ye unlock the soul. 
Ireland wants nor arms nor armour, 
Lacks no strength her rights to win ; 
But her b:tterest foe is PRiestcRarT— 
Ianopance her deadliest sin. 
In the classification entitled Jron Harp we 
1d more variety, more tender and beautiful 
thoughts. Through the strong chords of the 
“Tron Harp” rings ever and anon the melodious 
tone of the golden lyre. These sounds indicate 
energy and hope to the nations, even while they 
detail and denounce the active villany of oppres- 
sion. Here is a spirited little poem, which—no 
discredit to Mr. Duganne—has all the force and 
much of the manner of Charles Mackay: 
LIFE’S ODYSSEY. 
Brothers mine! we are on life's ocean— 
Stout our bark and the wind astern ; 
Hearts wound up to a brave devotion : 
We shall suffer—we shall learn! 
Brothers mine! now the blue wave kisses, 
Greets our prow with its lips of foam : 
We are bound, like the bold Ulysses, 
Onward, onward— wandering home. 
Helmsman! grasp the obedient tiller! 
Yonder swells the arising deep ; 
Here's Charybdis, and there is Scylla— 
Storm and wreck between them sieep. 
List ye not to the Syrens’ wooing— 
Speed ye on o’er the mystic wave: 
Slothful rest is the soul's undoing— 
Pleasure’s couch is Virtue’s grave. 
Brothers mine! to the struggle bend you— 
Ply your oars with an earnest strength ! 
Labour on till the gods befriend you: 
Home shall bless your hearts at length. 

We further present three stanzas from a poem 
that we remember to have seen some time ago, 
when we were ignorant of the author, and which, 
for pure lyrical ease and the musical aptness of 
its refrain, is worthy of note : 

THE ACRES AND THE HANDS. 
“The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof,” 
Said God's must holy word :— 
The water hath fish, and the land hath flesh, 
And the air hath many a bird; 
And the soil is teeming o'er all the earth, 
And the earth has numberless lands ; 
Yet millions of hands want acres— 
While millions of acres want hands. 
Sunlight, and breezes, and gladsome flowers, 
Are over the earth spread wide ; 
And the good God gave these gifts to men— 
To men who on earth abide: 
Yet thousands are toil ng in p  isonous gloom, 
And shackled with iron bands, — 
While millions of hands want acres— 
And millions of acres want hands? 
Never a foot hath the poor man here, 
To plant with a grain of corn; 
And never a plot where his child may cull 
Fresh flowers in the dewy morn. 
‘he soil lies fallow—the woods grow rank ; 
Yet idle the poor man stands! 
Oh ! millions of hands want acres— 
And millions of acres want hands ! 


We now come to what we consider the cleverest 
portion of the volume, a satire entitled “ Par- 
nassus in Pillory.” It makes the hybrid race of 
American poets look extremely ridiculous, while 
it deals delicately with the dignity of true min- 
strels. It is remarkable for biting sarcasm, for 
unlicensed banter, for solemn mockery, for 


crushing antagonism, now tickling an author to | 


death with a feather, and now braining him with 
Its mischief is so deli- 
cious that one hardly wishes the mischief un- 
perpetrated. 

But what will be said of this satire by. Mr. N. 
that inconsiderate snapper-up of 
gossip, that exceedingly cute individual who 


perpetrated the enormity of printing his trades- | 


men’s bills when he was accused of not paying 
them, and which has been aptly termed “a stroke 
of advertising” that would have gained Beau 
Brummell another run of credit ? We must pre- 
sent an extract, not todamage the rickety fame of 
Mr. Willis, but just to exhibit Mr. Duganne’s 
satirical vein. 
I almost passed by WiLLis—“‘ ah 
*Foine morning! da-da!” Faith! 
He’s half a century old—in good condition ; 
And, positively, he has gained—“ position.” 
Gad, what a polish “ upper-ten-dom”™ gives 





ris executioner of adjectives ; 


This man who chokes the English, worse than Thug- 


rists, 
And turns * the trade’ to trunk-makers or druggists; 
Labours on tragic plays, that draw no tiers 
Writes under bridges, and tells tales of peers ; 
llis subjects whey —his language sugar’d curds: 
Gods! what a dose!—had he to “ eat his words.” 
H ‘Sacred Poems” (like a rogue’s confessi 
n him indulgence for his worst transgres 
ritive "’ attempts will doubtless live-— 
iat more works of his were—fugitive! 
















as) 








] Fate to his fame a ticklish place has given, 
| Like Mah’met's coffin, ‘twixt the earth and heayen: 

But be it as it will—let come what may— 

Nat is a star: his works—the milky way! 
In our rapid notice of these poems and their 
| classification we must not omit a delightful 
ballad, “The Maiden of the Shield.” Scotland 
furnishes the locality of this spirited story. The 
same villanous Clavers, and the same fierce 
Dalzell which Scott so vividly depicted in “ Qld 
Mortality,” have helped to quicken the genius of 
Mr. Duganne. 

The ballad is too lengthy for our space; but, 
even at the risk of lowering its power and clip- 
| ping its beauty, we will offer a branch, as we 
| cannot transplant the whole tree. It should be 
premised that Lord Maxwell's daughter has 
overheard the determination of Clavers and his 
carousing companions to ride through Ben Veni, 
and smite with fire and sword the hapless Cove- 
nanters. Among that band who had sworn to 
defend the Covenant was the youth Ronald, 
Why Annie Maxwell fied to warn him of 
danger, the silent instinct of every heart will 
easily tell. They have met, they have mingled 
their tears and their prayers. The passage 
we are about to quote will show with what con- 
summate skill the poet has introduced that 
necessary and impressive repose which precedes 
the shock of conflict—the beautiful before the 
terrible! 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 

Out of the heavens, bright and beautiful, the showering 

| sunlight falls— 

| Aswith golden garments robing cliff, and rock, and craggy 
walls; 

| Building piles of hazy glory, glittering towers and shining 

| halis, 


Calm and beautiful is the landscape, with the sunlight 
smiling o'er; 
All is silent, save the turbulence of some cataract’s angry 


roar, 

As it surges dull and heavily on Loch Achray’s cloudy 
shore. 

And amid the bless¢d calmness, and beneath the sunbeam 
nild—- 

While around, in awful loneliness, the mountain walls are 
piled— ; 

Kneels the Covenanter Ronatp, with the Maxwell's bonnie 
child. 

Yawning fearfully before them, glooms a wide and dark- 
some chasm, 

Whence the rocks were riven, ages since, by some tremen- 
dous spasm ; 

Silent kneel the youth and maiden, hushed with high 


enthusiasm. 

Over the chasm, dizzily spanning, poised upon the perilous 
clif.s, 

Lo! a bridge of sycamercs springing, high its gnarléd form 
uplifts— 


Fearful causeway, heavily swinging, o’er the terrible moun- 
tain rifts. 

Long and wearily through the night had Ronald marked the 
changing skies— 

Long and wearily watching, listening, lest the foemen might 
surprise : 

Sentinel’d here, the bridge before him—bridge and chasm 
before his eyes. 

Long and wearily ’mid the tempest, through the -awful 
gloom of night, 

Watch had Ronald he!d unfaltering, on that lonely mountain 
height, 

‘Till the stars and ANNIE MAXWELL shone 
his sight. 

Now the night and storm were vanished—and the seent of 
flowrets fair, 

| Like the breath of heaven's dear angels, floated sweetly 
through the air ;— 

Hand in hand, and heart to heart, the lovers breathed their 
morning prayer. 





at once upon 


Very soft was Annie's orison—like a brooklet's liquid. tones— 

Like alow and musical brooklet, trickling o'er its erystal 
stones; 

Yet it reached her Infinite Father, bending from His throne 
of thrones, 


Far above the kneeling lovers — swelling forth in golden 
thi ills, 

Rolling grandly down the passes—echoed sweetly through 
the hills, 

Hark! the hymn of Martin Luther all the raptured moun- 
tain fills! 


Hymn of prayer and praise triumphant! bymn for soldier- 
saints to sing! 

List! o’er Ben Venti it broodeth, like a glorious angel's 
wing ; 

And beneath its voiceful music trembleth every living thing. 


| 
Then, another sound comes downward—rushing through the 

| mountain caves, 

| Like the roar of angry water, as in chasm and tarn it raves, 

When the storm is gathering mightily o’er Loch Katrine’s 

| yeasty waves. 

Upward suddenly rose young Ronald, fling’ng back his 

clust’ring locks, 

Whilst, with gaze of eagle range, his eyes explored the 

| sundered rocks, 

| Whence the sound of 

measured shocks. 


iron hoof-beats echoed loud in 

| Swooping down the mountain passes rode a hundred horse- 
men bold: 

Swaying plumes and flashing corselets—gallant troopers to 
behold; 

And the foremost man was CLavEns, with his locks of waving 

| gold. 
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“The Human Heart,” we presume because the 
stanzas deal more with the affections than the 
intellect, we select a sweet little poem: 
A FANTASIE, 
I sit beside my gentle one; 
Her hand is laid in mine; 
And thus we watch the parting sun 
In golden haze decline. 
Across the fields the shadows creep, 
And up the misty hill; 
And we our twilight vigils keep 
At our own cottage-sill. 
The distant brooklet’s murmurs come, 
Like bell-notes through the leaves ; 
And many an insect’s mazy hum 
Its dreamy music weaves, 
The dove’s last note, in rippling beats, 
Upon the air departs; 
The breath of all our garden sweets 
Is creeping to our hearts. 
The russet woodbine round our porch 
In clustering ringlets twines; 
The honeysuckle’s crimson torch 
Gleams through the dusky vines ; 
The sunset rays are trembling now 
Amid the treliis-bars— 
They paint upon my darling’s brow 
A glory like the stars. 
Her cheek is nestling on my breast, 
Her eyes are bright with tears ; 
A payer, hvlf-breathed and half-represt, 
My listening spirit hears, 
Oh! tlesséd be the changeless love 
That glorifies my life! 
All doubt, all fear, all guile, above— 
My own true-hearted wife! 

We now take leave of a volume which is cal- 
culated to arouse many a noble resolve, to excite 
many a genial smile, to awaken many a blissful 
sympathy. Mr. Duganne’s strains are of the 
right kind, manly, honest, enthusiastic. His 
intellect searches the depths of suffering, or ex- 
plores the mazes of injustice,mot from the bare 
surgical relish of amputating some diseased limb 
of the commonwealth, but lovingly, yet bravely, 
to soften the sufferings of his human brethren. 
May he faint not in his generous task, nor weary 
in his metrical pilgrimage. We may add that 
this volume, so worthy of note for its poetic 
merits, is set forth in an excellent typographical 
manner, and contains an admirable engraved 
portrait of the author. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Glasgow and its Clubs : or, Glimpses of’ the Condi- 
tion, Manners, Characters, and Oddities of the 


City, during the Past and Present Century. By 
JOHN Srrane, LL.D. London and Glasgow: 


R. Griffin and Co. 1856. 


‘From another portion of the volume, termed 


and its cares, upon that neutral ground where 
the ordinary business of life should never be suf- 
fered to intrude—his snug and cosy free-and-easy 
club? 
caitiff wretch who dares to profane the sanctity 
of that shrine! 

London is full such clubs, and what a 
volume, or rather what volumes, might be written 
upon them! The very members of the aristo- 
cratic, mid-day, brick-and-mortar clubs are even 


of 


| compelled by the instinct of their natures to 


have a secret and social club apart from their 
more pretentious club-houses. There is a social 
smoking-room near Regent-street, which forms a 


| sort of neutral ground for the smoking members 


of the great clubs. There is the Fielding, a 


| flourishing offshoot of the Garrick, a club which 
| bears upon its list names of world-wide reputa- 
| tion, and whose histrionic efforts in favour of a 


brother in distress lately drew royalty itself to 
patronise and admire. There are, and have been 


| countless other circles, more or less distinguished 


| bearing names equally strange and curious. 


in their way, and whose names are not unknown 
to the curious in these matters. What pages 
might be filled in merely recounting the bare 
histories of the Beef-steak Club, the Hooks-and- 
Eyes, the Eccentrics, the Owls, the Eagles, the 
Larks, and the Sparrows, with countless others 
Nor 
need the antiquarian turn away with contempt 
from the departed glories of the Johnson, the 


Museum (the original of Mr. Pendennis’s 
“Haunt”), and their numberless congeners. 


These may afford matter for future books and 
future reviews; but, for the present, it is high 
time that we called to mind our legitimate busi- 
ness with Mr. Strang and his clubs of Glasgow. 

The oldest among these was the Anderston 
Club, a collection of dignified respectabilities 
who began to dine together at two o’clock every 
Saturday, at a hostelry in the village of Anders- 
ton, about the year 1750. Professor Simson, 
the editor of Euclid, was the founder of this 
club, and presided over its saturnalia of hen- 
broth, howtowdies, and punch, with mathema- 
tical humour. It is a characteristic anecdote of 
the Professor that he was wont to count his steps 
from his lodging to the club with careful ac- 
curacy :— 

One Saturday, while proceeding towards An- 
derston, counting his steps as he was wont, the Pro- 
fessor was accosted by a person, who, we may 
suppose, was unacquainted with his singular pecu- 
liarity. At this moment the worthy geometrician 
knew that he was just five hundred and seventy-three 
paces from the College towards the snug parlour 


| which was anon to prove the rallying point of the 


Tose persons whose idea of a club is confined | 


to the palatial edifices known as the Atheneum, 
the Reform, the Carlton, or “the Rag,” will be 


astonished when they hear that a book has been | 


written of a very respectable octavo size, and 
containing some six hundred closely-printed 
pages, about nothing at all but the little social 
Clubs of the good old City of Glasgow. This 


surprise will arise entirely from ignorance of the | 


inner life of cities. The social band which draws 
together a number of good fellows and true, 
known to each other, chosen by each other from 
the crowds of the outer world as the prized com- 
panions of that mysterious hour in which all 
really wise men assert their right to an occasional 


sip from the cup of folly, is never more thoroughly | 


prized or more jealously guarded than amid the 
moil and bustle of a city life. Hymen forbid that 
we should pen one single word of treason against 
that domestic law which proclaims that every 
married man should spend his evenings at home, 


hen-broth amateurs ; and when arrested in his pro- 
gress, kept repeating the mystic number, at stated 
intervals, as the only species of mnemonies then 
known. ‘I beg your pardon,” said the personage, 
aceosting the Professor; ‘One word with you, if 
you please "—‘‘ Most happy—-573 !” was the response. 
“Nay,” rejoined the gentleman, “ merely one ques- 


tion.” ‘* Well,” added the Professor— 573!” ** You 
really are too polite,” interrupted the stranger; ‘ but 


from your known acquaintance with the late Dr. 
B——, and for the purpose of deciding a bet, I have 
taken the liberty of inquiring whether I am right in 
saying that that individual left five hundred pounds 
to each of his nieces?” ‘ Precisely!” replied the 
Professor—‘‘ 573!” “And there were only four 
nieces, were there not?” rejoined the querist. “ Ex- 
actly!” said the mathematician—‘573!” The 
stranger, at the last repetition of the mystic sound, 
stared at the Professor, as if he were mad, and mut- 
tering sarcastically “573!” made a hasty obeisance 
and passed on. The Professor, seeing the stranger's 


| mistake, hastily advanced another step, and cried 
9 


taking his tea and playing cribbage with the } 


partner of his joys! 
bachelor—of the worn and weary bachelor, to 
whom the world is but a waste, and for whom 
blooms no oasis of conjugal verdure. It is cruel 


We speak merely of the | 


to talk to him of “ profitable methods of spending | 


his’ time”—of the lecture on chemistry at the 
Polytechnic; of the evangelical meeting at Exeter 
Hall; of the oratorio at the Hanover-square 


Rooms; or (worse than all) of the means of | 


cultivating his intellect offered by such lively 
institutions as the Whittington Club. He wants 
for none of these; he has toiled and worked 
hard all day; he needs only unbend the in- 
tellectual bow and lubricate it with the pre- 
cious balms of sociability. Being a man, and 
not a monkey, he withstands the meretricious 
temptations of the Casinos. 
him? What is he to do? 
evening alike pleasantly and profitably, if not in | 


What remains for | exists, and is as flourishing as ever. 
How shall he pass his | it continue so! 


after him, ‘* No, sir, four to be sure—574! 


Professor Moor, the great Grecian, the econo- 
mist Adam Smith, and those cebrated: printers 
the brothers Foulis, were all members of this 
club, which did not, however, survive its founder, 
Professor Simson. 

Somewhat longer lived was the Hodge-podge 
Club, originally a collection of some of the lead- 
ing and wealthiest merchants of whom Glasgow 
could boast, who, in the year 1750, agreed to dine 


together once a fortnight, at a tavern kept by | 


one Cruikshank. The club took its name from 
the dish which invariably made part of their 
periodical feast. The founder of the club was 
Dr. Moore, the father of General Sir John Moore; 
and at the first meeting of the club after the vic- 
tory of Corunna, all the members appeared attired 
in deep mourning. The Hodge-podge Club now 
Long may 


My Lord Ross’s Club was a supper club of gay 


Accursed and disclubbed for ever be that | 


| 
| 
' 


the bosom of that calm retreat from the world ! young fellows, and bore its name with no better ! that no cantankerous individual was allowed to 


. 
reason than that the landlord of the tavern in 


which it met was a Mr. Ross. Conviviality, song, 
and conversation, interspersed with discussions 
upon literature and the fine arts, enlivened the 
meetings of this kindly brotherhood. 

We pass by the Morning and Evening Club 
(apparently a fraternity of news-hunting gossips), 
and come to the Gaelic Club, an institution 
which had an eminently national significance, for 
originally the qualifications of membership were 
that the candidate should be a Highlander born 
and be able to speak the Gaelic language. The 
club still exists, but the severity of this rule 
appears to have become somewhat relaxed. The 
Gaelic Club has given great public entertain- 
ments—dinners, balls, and the like. In 1792i€ 
entertained the 42nd Highlanders, or Black 
Watch ; and in 1816 the officers of the same cele- 
brated regiment dined with the club once more, 
and irrigated with good Scotch whiskey the 
laurels which they had won in Egypt, the Penin- 
sula, Quatre-Bras, and Waterloo. The dancing 
entertainments given by the Gaelic Club still find 
favour in the eyes of the fair ones of Glasgow. 
Indeed, the moral of their proceedings appears to 
be to feast valour and amuse beauty. Churlish, 
indeed, should we be if we refused to join Dr. 
Strang in saying—-‘‘ Long may the club continue 
their sittings, whether in philabeg or trouse. 
either for their own special gratification, or for 
that of those on whom they bestow so much 
hearty kindness,” 

Under cover of the Accidental Club, our 
author gives us a most interesting and graphic 
picture of the condition of Glasgow about the 
latter end of last century. As a piece of local 
history, this disquisition seems perfect ; whilst 
the anecdotes with which it is bountifully sea- 
soned render it amusing enough to every reader. 
The Accidental Club itself was nothing but a 
convivial party; and as for its name, Dr. Strang 
is in doubt “ whether it arose from its members 
being only by some accident present, or never 
by any accident absent; whether from their 
accidentally becoming gay upon ale, or acciden- 
tally keeping sober on toddy; or whether from 
their accidentally stealing softly home to bed, or 
accidentally being carried riotous to the Laigh 
Kirk Session House.” 

Minor clubs were there which, like the Hodge- 
podge Club, derived their appellations from the 
particular comestible or potable consumed by the 
party. Among these must be numbered the 
Face Club—the word. face here signifying a 
sheep’s head. We have a humorous story of the 
consternation into which this club was thrown 
by the discovery one day that all the sheep’s 
heads had been brought to table minus the tongues 
—a tid-bit with the connoisseur of “ jemmies.” 
Then there was the Grog Club, the Pig Club, the 
Duck Club, and the Beef-steak Club. The Pig 
Club was famed for the luxury of its feasts (at 
which a tender suckling ever smoked upon the 
board), and the number of bets made among its 
members. A record of these bets was kept, and 
some of them are quoted. We particularly 
notice a certain Captain Corbet, who appeared to 
have great faith in the prowess of the British 
arms, and was continually backing them to any 
extent, with uniform ill-fortune to his pocket. 
As, for instance: 


March 9, 1801. Colonel Corbet bets with Mr. Muir- 
head that by the 1st April there will not be a French= 
man in arms in Egypt. Colonel Corbet loses. Paid 
12th May, 1801. 

The Beef-steak Club had a strong political 
tinge of a very High Tory colour, as may be in- 
ferred from the conduct of its president, when 

A copper-nosed member, after finishing his hot-and- 
hot slice, with due accompaniment of raw onion, and 
swallowing a bumper of Scottish mountain dew, 
thoughtlessly followed it with a brimmer of brandy. 
“Good God!” exclaimed the witty and sarcastic 
chairman, seizing hold of two long cross-headed 
sticks, which he always bore about him for support 
and protection, ‘‘ What are you about, Sir? Why do 
you disgrace yourself and the club by such unpatriotic 
conduct as to put, as you have done, a fiddling French- 
man above a sturdy Highlander?” The astonished 
member, whose eye still glistened with the tear which 
the powerful Cognac had called forth, stared silently 
around, as if in search of something to wipe away the 
fearful blot thrown upon his hitherto unblemished 
patriotism ; and, seizing a bottle of real Ferintosh, 
filled a bumper, and tossed it into his stomach, ex- 
claiming, “ Brand me not with being a democrat, Sir, 
for nowI’ve got the Frenchman between two fires.” 

The Medical Club was a social meeting of the 
leading members of the faculty; so social, indeed, 
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enter, and one black ball excluded—a mode of 
election which could only work well among sen- 
sible gentlemen who were not jealous of each 
other. The What-you-please Club was a jovial 
rendezvous for all comers, though the complexion 
of the meetings was mostly theatrical. The 
Cheap-and-Nasty was a club of the same kind, 
and its name was an opprobrious epithet ori- 





ginally levelled by some contemners of the mem- 
bers, and afterwards (humorously enough) adop- 
ted by the club. The Coul Club was another of | 
the strictly convivial fraternities, highly res- | 
pectable, and took its name from that time- | 
honoured monarch “Old King Coul”—or Cole, | 
as he is now commonly called. As additional | 





plain the phenomenon afforded a rich fund of 
amusement to his delighted friends. Another 
poor fellow was deluded into endeavouring to 
gain the street from the club-windows, and was 
kept suspended in the air for some time, a 
laughing-stock to all the passers-by. Doubtless 
it was this club which, as we have somewhere 
heard, gegged one of its members, (by working on 
his own vanity,) into dressing himself up in an 
absurd costume, Malvolio-like, and so appearing 
nightly at their festive board. If so, it certainly 
was a more harmless trick than some of those 
related by Dr. Strang, the point of which appa- 


rently consisted in doing personal damage to the | 


unlucky victims. But they are gone, and their 


warrant for the name, the members of this club| jokes with them: modern clubbists are, of 


used to wear cowls at their periodical meetings, | 
and assumed pretended names. Mr. Sheridan | 
Knowles the dramatist, then a teacher of elocu- | 
tion in Glasgow, was a member of the fraternity, | 
and bore the somewhat appropriate name of Sir | 
Jeremy Jingle. “The author of ‘ Virginius’ 
(says Dr, Strang) was then in the heyday of life, 
full of fun and frolic; and few would have | 
augured, while sitting under a Kilmarnock cowl, 
that he would one day exchange it for a Metho- | 
dist cassock.” 

Less creditable to the sense of the day was the | 
Gegg Club, a fraternity of practical jokers, or | 
perpetrators of acts which, at the present time, | 
would be apt to bring them within the purview | 


course, too sensible to indulge in such 
follies. The Packers’ Club reminds us of 
that crafty publican who christened his tip- 
pling-shop “ Nowhere,” so that when his cus- 
tomers were catechised by their wives as to 
where they had been, they could truly reply 
“ Nowhere.” The Packers were gentlemen who 
escaped from the conjugal surveillance under 
plea of having some goods to pack, which could 
not be despatched without superintendence. 
Nowadays the foreign mails serve the same 
turn, and “packet night” is a fiction high in 
favour among the mercantile bachelors of Liver- 
pool—when, in sober truth, the only business to 
transact is (as was the case with the Glasgow 


of the new police in a somewhat unpleasant | Packers) the dispatch of a good supper, washed 


manner, Capital fun to them, their jokes were 
anything but pleasing to their unfortunate vic- 
tims. Even a member was not safe from the 
insidious plots of his brethren; and a man could 
not prudently sit down in their company without | 
previously ascertaining that there were no pins 
lurking in the chair-bottom, or that some 
apparatus was not prepared to tumble him into 
a pail of water. One evening, a member, re- 
turning home from the club, found his front-door 
bricked up, and his obfuscated attempts to ex- 


down with plenty of toddy. The Post-office 
Club was another fraternity of grog-drinkers, 
formed under business pretexts, and seems to 
have been celebrated for the accuracy and quan- 
tity of the commercial gossip afloat there. Many 
a human duck was pronounced to be lame by the 
quidnuncs of that club, long before the eye of 
the uninitiated could detect the slightest hobble 
in its gait. The French Club was founded to 
promote the speaking of French and the discus- 
sion of foreign affairs (not a bad idea by the 


way) ; and the Waterloo Club was a convivial 


victory. The Sma’ Weft Club was an institu- 
tion for prying iuto the affairs of your neigh- 
bours ; and imaginary conversations of its mem- 
bers were occasionally published as a sort of 
Satirist or Paul Pry. The last Club on Dr. 
Strang’s list is the Crow Club, a frater- 
nity of Reformers, taking their name from 
the sign-board of the tavern at which they met. 
Its political influence was as great as its meetings 
were festive. Many public movements in Glas- 
gow are said to have originated around its hospi- 
table board, There are some smaller clubs hinted 
at by Dr. Strang, such asthe Dirty-Shirt Club, the 
Amateur, the White-Wine Club, the Town and 
Country, the Jumble, and the Rumblegumpy; 
there were also the Bridgegate Club, the Union, 
the Western, the Badger, and the Major; all 
these are just touched upon by Dr. Strang, but 
many details respecting them are not given. 
Who can wonder that the worthy Doctor found 
himself at last at the end of his tether ? 

We have only one exception to take against 
Dr. Strang, and that is a rare one—he is too 
modest by half. He has written here a very en- 
tertaining and instructive volume upon a subject 
congenial to his taste. He has treated it as a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and a good fellow should do. 
What need, then, to call in his preface for “the pen 
of Pierce Egan?” Pierce Egan was a very coarse, 
silly, and vulgar writer; and it is one of the best 
proofs of the infamous fatuity which was fashion- 
able in the reign of George the Fourth, that his 
trashy productions were not only read but admired. 
The present generation has reduced them to their 
proper level by treating them with merited con- 
tempt. Dr. Strang may rely upon it that he 
cannot do better than be satisfied with his own 
pen, which has certainly upon this occasion suc- 
ceeded in producing one of the most entertaining 
volumes which we have had an opportunity of 
perusing for some time past. 
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Ir is almost with fear that we approach a sub- 

ject in the presence of which such a man as 

Von Humboldt says :— 

I fulfil with too much confidence perhaps, and 
without consulting the measure of my strength, a 
painful duty. Invited by the kindness of a family 
which is dear to me to place a few pages at the head 
of the collection of the works of the illustrious man 
whose friendship, during nearly half a century, has 
contributed to the happiness of my life, I ought, 
doubtlessly, to excuse myself for yielding to such a 
request. . . . The number and variety of the 
labours of M. Arago, which had for their objects the 
physics of the heavens and the earth, will render 
difficult some day the task of recounting his life. 

Such is the opinion expressed by Von Hum- 
boldt, who himself had the pleasure to see the 
Academy of Sciences of the Institute of France 
confide this difficult task to M. Quetelet, of the 
Academy of Brussels. Without entering into 
details of science, a notice of the great astrono- 
mer and physician becomes less formidable; for 
it is a fact of men of genius and _ superior 
character that they leave but little to biographers 
to say of them. Francois Arago, the savant, 
portrays himself in his writings, in his labours, 
which betray incessantly a powerful genius, a 
strong intelligence, a penetrating mind, at once 
ardent and circumspect, and courageous and in- 
domitable before the difficulties which oppose 
themselves to the progress of science. As a pri- 
vate citizen, the character of Arago appears to 
us scarcely less striking than his genius as 
a philosopher. If we are astonished with his 
energy and his independence of character, we are 
not less so at finding ourselves seduced by the 
charms of his diction and the amenity of his 
manners. Capable of the most tender devotion, 


always moderating by his natural goodness the 
vivacity of an ardent soul, Arago tasted in the 


centre of an intelligent and loving family the 
ple: sures of domestic life. From Humboldt we 
borrow the following lines :— 

That which characterises this unique man was not 
only the power of geuius which produces and fecun- 
dates, or that rare lucidity which penetrates and re- 
veals new and complicated facts, as if they had long 
appertained to human intelligence; it was at the 
same time the attracting admixture of the strength 
and elevation of a passionate character with the affec- 
tionate gentleness of sentiment. I am proud to think 
that by my tender attachment, and the constant ad- 
miration I have spoken of him in all my works, I have 
belonged to him for four-and-forty years, and that my 
name may sometimes be pronounced by the side of 
his great name. 

Politician after the revolution of 1830, Arago 
rendered the greatest services to all parties, and 
profited by his lofty position to encourage men 
of learning and to advance science. His reports, 
full of enthusiasm, caused rewards to be given 
to Daguerre for his discoveries in photography, 


to Vicat for his hydraulic cement, and to others | 


who distinguished themselves by useful and in- 
genious inventions. It was he who induced the 
Chamber of Deputies to vote the publication of 
the works of Laplace and Fermat. Incapable of 


any jealous sentiment, every new discovery was | 


hailed by him with the utmost joy; to him it 
little imported who was the author, so long as 
science made progress. Besides being a pro- 


found mathematician, he was eminent also in | 


literature. In the writings of the eloquent Secre- 
tary of the Academy of Sciences are found all 
the qualities of his mind—a brilliant fancy, 
vigorous sallies, and a certain charm of bonhom- 
mie which contrasts not a little with the subjects 
he treats of. But it is, above all, in his exposi- 
tions of science that his literary talent reveals 
itself to the greatest advantage. It is there that 


he sheds a persuasive light upon this science | 


which he loved so well, and that the style of the 


orator, resolving itself into the greatest sim- | 
plicity and precision, becomes more and more | 


expressive. 
Astronomy (he says) does not require to be sur- 
rounded with fine words and eloquent sentences—the 


majesty and utility of the science speak for them- 
selves, 

| But the reader will not be sorry, perhaps, to 
know something of the youth of a man whose 
name for many long years has been of universal 
renown and undisputed authority. 

Some time before his death Arago wrote a 
rapid sketch of his life, or, rather, the history of 
his youth ; not, he says, that any one, in even a 
slightly remote future, might have the curiosity 
to inquire how his early education was conducted, 
| how his inteliigence was developed; but because 
| some chance biographers, ignorant of facts, 
| have published on this subject details entirely 
| inexact, he believed he was obliged to rectify 

them. 

| Francois-Dominique Arago was born the 26th 
February, 1786, in the commune of Estagel, for- 
merly a province of Roussillon (department of 
| the Eastern Pyrenees). He was six years old in 
| 1792, and seven in 1793—two arithmetical facts 
which prove that he was not steeped in the 
| excesses of the first French Revolution, as has 
| been said and printed. His parents sent him to 
the primary school of Estagel, where in good 
time he learned to read and to write; he received 
besides, at home, lessons in vocal music! They 
are mistaken, therefore, who say that at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen he had not learnt to read, 

| His father, a licentiate in law, having gone to 


| Perpignan, where he had received an appointment, 
| his family followed him. Young Arago was then 
| placed as a day scholar in the communal college 
of the town. The classical writers were his fa- 
vourite reading, when the current of his ideas 
were changed by a singular circumstance. Walk- 
| ing one day on the ramparts of the town, he saw 
a young officer who was superintending some 
repairs. 

I had the boldness (says Arago) to approach him, 
and to inquire how it was he had so soon gained an 
epaulette? “I have just come from the Polytechnic 
School,” was his reply. ‘ What is that?” “It is a 
school.” ‘Does it admit many candidates?” “ You 
| will see that from the programme which the Govern- 
| ment sends yearly to the departmental administration ; 
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ae 
you will find it also in the numbers of the journal of 
the school, which is to be found in the library of the 
central school.” 


From this moment Arago quitted Corneille, 
Racine, and Moliére, to study the mathematics. 
Seeing at once that the knowledge of the pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the central school was 
insufficient to procure his admission into the 
Polytechnic School, he resolved to study modern 
writers by himself—Legendre, Lacroix, and Gar- 
nier. Difficulties he encountered which required 
all his powers. It was a strange thing that he 
received many useful hints from a gentleman 
farmer of Estagel, who in his kitchen, while 
giving his orders for the labours of the following 
day, diverted himself with the study of the higher 
mathematics, and read with profit the “ Méca- 
nique Analytique” of Lagrange, and the “ Mé- 
canique Céleste” of Laplace. But the true 


master of Arago was found on the cover of a | 


treatise of Algebra. Having carefully removed 
a portion of the blue paper which concealed one 


of the sides of the cover, he found written on the | 


printed part the following advice given by 
D’Aiembert to a young man who made difficulties 


about his studies—“Go on, Sir, go on, and faith | 


will come to you!” This was a ray of light to 
Arago. Instead of obstinately persisting in com- 
prehending at once the proposition presented to 
him, he took it for granted, and passed on. Next 
day he was astonished at comprehending perfectly 
that which the evening beforeappeared surrounded 
with clouds. 

At sixteen, after eighteen mouths’ preparation, 


he went to Montpellier, to pass his examination. | 
The examiner, M. Monge, having announced to | 


the assembled candidates at Montpellier that he 
would examine them at Paris, Arago returned to 
Perpignan, his health not being adequate to un- 
dertaking such a long journey. 

He gave himself up anew to study with great 
ardour. The journal of the Polytechnic School 
contained the papers of learned geometricians; 


he imagined that every pupil should be equal to | 


these great masters to succeed in the same 
career; and he prepared to qualify himself as 
an artillerist, “ the aim of my ambition,” he says. 
Having learned that an officer should understand 
music, fencing, and dancing, he devoted the early 
hours of every day to the acquirement of these 
accomplishments. 


Arrived at this period in the life of Francois | 


Arago, one cannot but perceive a glorious career 
for the young savant. What will he had within 
him, what energy, what comprehension! He is 


but seventeen, and alone he has rendered himself | 


master of the difficulties and the science con- 
tained in the works of the greatest mathema- 
ticians. Legendre, De Lacroix, Garnier, Euler, 
Laplace, are familiar to him. Alone he has pre- 
pared for an examination, during which the ex- 
aminer, who at first will not put a question to him, 


attains at last the highest degree of enthusiasm. | 


Let Arago himself relate the strange dialogue 
which passed between him and the examiner, 
when approaching the black board he thought 
himself about to be interrogated. 


The time for the examination at length arrived; 
I repaired to Toulouse, in company with a candidate 
who had studied in the communal college. It was 
the first time that pupils had come from Perpignan to 
resent themselves for competition. My comrade, 
intimidated, failed completely. When, after him, I 


went up to the black board, there occurred between | 


M. Monge, the examiner, and myself the strangest 
conversation : 

“Tf you do not reply better th: an your comrade, 
is useless for me to question you. 

“ Sir, my comrade knows more than he has shown ; 


if hope to be more successful than he. But what | 


you have said might well intimidate me, and deprive 
me of all my means.’ 
“ Timidity is always the excuse of blockheads; it 

is in order to save you the shame of rejection that I 
made thie proposition not to examine you. 

“TI know no greater shame than that which you 
have inflicted upon me at this moment. Please to 
examine me; it is your duty.’ 


“You take it very loftily, Sir; we shall soon see if | 


this bravery is legitimate. 

“ Proceed, Sir; IT am at your service.” 

Arago replied to the first question in a manner 
to weaken the prejudices of M. Monge, who then 
passed to a question of algebra—the resolution 
of a numerical equation. 


his finger’s end; he analysed every known 
method, and develope 1 the merits and faults of | 
each. The reply occupied awhole hour. Monge, | 

now in the kindliest way, said to him: 





' sula and the islands pertaining toit. Established, 

| then, on the Clop de Galazo, a lofty mountain in | 
| the island of Majorea, Arago saw every night 
The question did not | 
embarrass the young man; he had Lagrange at | 
| pected of being partisans of the Prince of Peace. 


| Galazo were there only to favour the arrival of 


sis this moment I might considerthe examination | the French army, en that every night they 
at an end. I wish nevertheless, for my own pleasure, | made signals to them. From this time forth 
to address to you two more questions. Arago was exposed to dangers of every species, 

Arago replied to these with the same facility | only escaping one to fall into another often 
that he had replied to the preceding. Monge, in | greater than that which had preceded it. He 
fine, no longer able to master his enthusiasm, | was for some time in safety in the castle of 
rose and embraced the young mathematician | Belver, if we except one day when a monk pro- 
with delight, and solemnly declared that he | posed to the soldiers, who went to seek for food 
should occupy the first rank on the list. for the prisoners in the town, to pour poison into 

Arago entered the Polytechnic School in 1803, | one of the dishes. 
in his seventeenth year. He was placed in the | The account of the massacre of the French 





blustering brigade of Gascons and Bretons. | established in the different towns of Spain, and 
There he had no longer the same quietude for | that which he found one day in one of the 
study that he had had at Perpignan. journals which the Governor brought to him 
I could have wished (he says) to have studied to from time to time, of his own execution, warned 
the foundation physics and chemistry, of which I | him that he was no longer in safety in the castle 
knew not even the first rudiments; but the ways of | of Belver. “ When they speak of my execution,’ 
my comrades scarcely left me time. z | he said to the Governor, who had become his 
Arago has not told us how he found time to | friend, “the event will soon happen, and I had 
| study these two sciences, but we know that he | father be drowned than hanged. I wish to escape 
was soon as proficient in physics as he was in | from this fortress; it is for you to find me the 
| mathematics means.” The Governor, who knew better than 
To pass from one division to another, according | 2Y one how well-founded were the apprehensions 
'to the rule of the school, he was examined in | of Arago, went immediately to work. On the 
mathematics anew. This time the examiner was | 28th July he and two or three other Frenchmen 
the illustrious geometer Legendre, who did not | left the island in a small boat, proceeding to 
receive the pupil of the Polytechnic School more | Algiers. S artes 
graciously than M. Monge had received the| ‘Space permits us to mention in a summary 
young candidate from Perpignan. It is needless to | Manner only adventures which became more and 
say that Francois soon acquired the good graces of | more complicated. Arrived at Algiers, Arago 
Legendre, who, when he was about to retire, said | Went to the house of the French Consul, who pro- 
|to him: “I see you have employed your time cured him a passage to France in a vessel of 
well; persevere in the same manner in your - ee - a at ig — also 
second year, and we shall part very good friends.” | Dy the Consul, transforme . 
Arago, however, never passed to a third examina- | into an itinerant merchant from Schwehat in 
tion. In the course of his second year at the | Hungary. The ship left Algiers and proceeded 
school he accepted, after some resistance, the | fortunately until the entrance to the Gulf of 
place of Secretary to the Observatory, but on the Lyons when she was captured by ° Spanish 
erat, cmon hat he ehoul eter the ari | 20, cde ge gi ef hs pss 
| lery if he thought proper. : , i 
We have made ; slight acquaintance with M, | Landed at Rosas, they were placed in quarantine, 
a. — had mend not exempt | pe gry aah oo vagy, Mo pene eS 4 
*~ we se ~an~ | Pe 8 a 8 ate, 
— a = aan e ong lou without abridgment, an examination to which the 
shows us two features in his character. pretended Hungarian merchant had to submit, 
: because it shows the various resources of Arago’s 
I entered the observatory on the recommendation genius. Here he becomes diverting, although his 
of Poisson, my friend, and the intervention of | jigs was in the hands of his interrogators. But 
Laplace. The latter loaded me with attentions. I was | )4 th » helo lan seen tan teciaitiane an seven. the 
happy and proud when I dined in the Rue de Tour- | bl ‘ sale tl : = ict Boon lit ape his pent eo - 
non, in the house of the great geometer. My heart | MODlenESS, a eee ag ; Tite - ) “ ‘ish “ 
| and soul were disposed to admire all, to respect all, in | CONSpicuous. To save his life the Spanish au- 
| him who had discovered the cause of the secular | thorities proposed to him to declare himself the 
equation of the moon, who had discovered in the | proprietor of the vessel. In vain; for his life 
motion of this satellite the means of calculating the | Arago would never have consented to a meanness. 
| oblateness of the earth. . . But what was my | But now for the examination mentioned above. 
disenchantment, when one day I heard Madame Our ship was richly laden. The Spanish authori- 
Laplace approach her husband and say, ‘* Will you ties greatly desired, in consequence, to declare her a 
entrust me with the key of the sugar?” Some days | fair ie aan: thaw sadmeed' to beliave that 1 was the 
after (continues Arago), a second incident affected me | pret 04 and wished to hasten matters to examine me 
more Keeniy. The te of Laguete Sas prancing fo | without even waiting for the expiration of the 
the examination in the Polytechnic School. quarantine. They extended two ropes between the 
sometimes came to see me at the Observatory. In Lr Imill and the beach, and a judge was placed in 
| one of his visits I explained to him the method of mens od en : ‘aie the counties ta os oie os ve 
| continued fractions, by the aid of which Lagrange | eogsiderable distance, the numerous public who 


surrounded us took a direct part in the questions and 


| had obtained the roots of numerical equations. The |- 
young man spoke of it to his father with admiration. 


} answers. I shall attempt to give the dialogue that 
Haan ore tne fy Th followed thewwords | ensued, with every possible fidelity. “Who are 
gan, | you?” ‘A poor merchant.” ‘From whence? 


proaches which he made me, Never had jealous pre- 
occupation exhibited itself so bare and under forms 
| of greater acerbity. “Ah!” said I to myself, “the 
ancients must have beeen inspired when they attri- 
buted weaknesses tohim who made Olympus tremble | and I had forgotten whether I was from 
with a nod. Schwehat or Leoben (Leoben was the pretended resi- 
We arrive now at another point of the life of | dence of an ordnance officer of Napoleon, who, like 
Arago, or rather of his youth, when the important | Arago, had been transformed into a travelling mer- 
| commission about to be entrusted to him was to | chant). I replied, at length, at random, “I am 
confer upon him the titles of great geometer and | from Schwehat;” and _ this indication fortunately 
already learned astronomer. In 1806 (he had | conformed with that of the passport. _ “You are as 
then attained his twentieth year) the Bureau des “— from ——- re - baat ae judge. 
° . be 4 . * area; 3 ar a spa é ? . a ; g- 
| Longitudes charged him to go into Spain, con- aunel Veet, I perecive by your sonat.” You 
jointly with M. Biot, to finish the measurement would punish me, Sir, because nature has given me the 
of the meridian of France. Although the name of gift of languages. I learn with ease the dialect of the 
Biot is associated with that of Arago i in this un- | countries where I drive my trade: I know, for example, 
dertaking, yet every one knows that it is to the | the dialect of Iviza. ‘“ Very well; we shall take you 
latter belongs the honour of having effected the | at your word. I see here a soldier from Iviza; you 
grandest triangulation which had ever been exe- | shall hold a conversation with him.” I consented. 
cuted, in order to prolong the meridian of France | I even went so far as to sing the “ Goat Song.” The 
| to the Isle of Formentera. verses of this song (if verses they be) are separated in 
At the commencement of 1808, the political twos by an imitation of the bleatings of the goat. I 
. the 4 f began, with an audacity that actually astonished me, 
fermentation, engendered y the entrance of the to intone the air sung by every shepherd of the 
French into Spain, began to invade the Penin- | j),,4.— 


* From a country where certainly you have never 
been.” “Indeed, what country should this be?” I 
was afraid to reply, for the passports, steeped 
in vinegar, were in the hands of the judge; 


Ah, graciada senora 
Una canzo —_— canta 
| Be, be, be, 

No sera gaira puli Ja, 

No sé si vos agradara 

Be, be, be, be. 

To see my Ivizanero in tears, on whom this air had 
The rumour quickly spread about among the | the effect of the Ranz des Vaches on the Swiss, de- 
population that the Frenchmen of the Clop de | claring that I must be a native of Iviza! I ther 
said to the judge that, if he wished to place me in 


dragged in triumph through the Place de Palma, 
the capital, the blazing carriages of those sus- | 
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contact with any person knowing the ‘eee lan- 
guage, we. should ive at a solution equally em- 
barrassing. An e1 nt officer, of the Bourbon 





regiment, offered immediately to make the experi- | 
ment, and, after a few phrases exchanged between 
us, he affirmed without hesitation that I was a 
Frenchman. The judge, impatient, exclaimed, ‘* An 
end. to these proofs, which prove nothing. I call upon | 


you, Sir, to tell me who you are. 
life if you answer me sincerely.” ‘My greatest 
desire would be to give you a reply that would 
satisfy you. I shall endeavour—but I warn you that 
I am not about to speak the truth. Iam the son of 
the innkeeper of Mataro.” “I know this innkeeper; 
you are not his son.” ‘“ Youareright. I have told 
you that I shall vary my replies ‘until I shall find 
one that will suit you. {f recommence then, and tell 
you that I 
that I have performed at Lerida.” <A roar of laughter 
from the public that surrounded us followed this 
reply, and put an end to further questions. 
by the devil,” exclaimed the judge, “that I shall 


discover who you are sooner or later.” And he 
retired. 
Arago speaks gaily of his then position ; but it 


and 
calmness, and 


was, notwithstanding, one of great peril, 
required utmost circumspection, 


address to escape the power of the Spanish | 
authorities, who could not be persuaded but that | 


he was the proprietor of the captured vessel. A 
violent death more than once stared him in the 
face. One night be prepared to escape to 
Figueras, where he could see the tricolor of his 
country floating on the ramparts, and he would 
have succeeded: but his escape would have en- 
tailed the death of the vessel's crew ; and, with 
that spirit of self-denial which he was capable of 
manifesting, he returned to his bondage. From 
the windmill the prisoners were conveyed to the 


fortress of Rosas, and placed in a cell where they | 


had scarcely room to liedown. The prison fare 
was not of the most tempting quality, and they 
were almost eaten up with vermin. At one 


time they were lodged in a small chapel, where | 


for four-and-twenty hours were deposited the 
dead of the hospital. Again they were trans- 
ferred into a fort, called the “ Bouton de Rosas,” 
and placed in a dungeon so deep that the light 
never entered it. Their next abode was a hulk, 
wherein they enjoyed, however, 
of freedom, and where they were allowed to land 
for some hours daily, to walk about the town and 
inhale the open breezes. 
variety of vicissitudes, 
given by the 
vessel and 
panions, 
seilles. 
But it was written above, as the Mussulmans said 
on board the ship, that we should not enter that c ity. 
We already perceived the white buildings which 
crowm the hills in the neighbourhood of Marseilles, 
when a violent squall of wind (mistral) drove us from 
north to south. I knew not in what direction we 
were going, for I was in my berth, overcome by sea- 
sickness. I can then, although astronomer, 
without shame that, at the moment when our in- 


an order was at length 
authorities for the release of the 
crew; and Arago with 
in November 1808, set sail for Mar- 


capable pilots announced the Balearic Islands, we | 


touched at Bouejavah, the 5th of December. 


From this point Arago determined to make the 
perilous journey to Algiers by land. Ih vain the 
Cadi of the town endeavoured to dissuade him. 
“T cannot permit you,” he said; “you will cer- 
tainly be killed on your route; your Consul will 
carry a complaint to the Dey, and I shall be 
decapitated.” The dauntless astronomer told 
him not to make himself uneasy on that score— 
he would give him a discharge; and, in effect, 
Arago and his companion in trouble, Berthemie, 
drew up and signed a document, which they pre- 
sented to the Cadi, which exonerated him from 
all blame should they perish by the way. <A 
Marabout promised to conduct them to Algiers 
for the sum of forty piastres in hard cash and a 
red mantle. They disguised themselves as best 
they could, and prepared otherwise for their 
departure. 

At the last moment I went to take 
lion now living (they had, originally, lions and 
monkeys on board.the vessel, intended ‘as presents), 
and with whom I had lived on very good terms; 
wished also to say good-bye to the “monkeys, which 
for nearly five months had been equally my com- 
panions in misfortune. These monkeys in our fright- 
ful misery had rendered us a service which I dare 
hardly mention, and which the inhabitants of our 
towns may doubt, who look on these animals as ob- 
jects of diversion : they delivered us from the vermin 
that gnawed us, and showed particular dexterity in 
searching out the hideous inseets that lodged in our 
hair. 


leave of the last 


On his return to Paris, Arago went to see his | 





I promise you your 


am a titiritero (marionette-player), and | 


“T swear | 


.| pious of women, 


a certain amount | 


After experiencing a | 


his com- | 


confess | 


| friend the lion in the Jardin des ite 
“ but he received me with a show of teeth not at 
all friendly.” 

The travellers at length departed on their 
dangerous journey, during the course of which 
two or three startling incidents occurred. Arago 
and his companion would, on one occasion, have 
been massacred by the Kabyles, as infidels, had 
not the former, instructed by his guide, fallen 
upon his knees, in the very nick of time, and 
joined with the Mussulmans in their interjection: 
“ La elah ill’ Allah!” 
last, in safety ; but were scarcely credited when 
they reported to the janissaries that they had 
travelled all the way from Boujavah. Their 
statement was at length satisfactorily confirmed; 
| but Arago, on account of the war and for other 
| political reasons, was obliged to reside in Algiers 
for several months, where, never idle, he daily 


They reached Algiers at | 


| shame’—but that hurts nobody. 


| superior threatens to ‘refuse your exits ; 


made his notes and observations on the manners, | 


customs, and morals of the natives, wherein he 


was greatly assisted by his great facility in ac- | 


quiring a knowledge of foreign spoken tongues. 
He gives several amusing anecdotes of his Al- 
gerine residence, and proves for the thousandth 
time the great ascendancy which the civilised 
acquires over the savage and semi-barbaric mind. 
On the whole, the adventures of Sinbad the 
Sailor are scarcely more striking and incredible 
I" then were those of Arago the French astronomer. 

At length he reached home: 

I went to Perpignan first, to the bosom of my 
family, where my mother, the most exemplary and 
caused masses to be celebrated for 
| my return, as she had formerly demanded them for 





| between them poor Mother Allene and Sister 
D——., the mistress of their class, must have had 
a terrible life of it. Upon her initiation into 
the diables, Mary G-—— takes it upon herself to 
instruct the neophyte in the duties of her posi- 
tion :— 

The evening recreations in D ’s class are very 
tiresome. On leaving the refectory, we make our 
escape, and. are heard of no more until prayer-time. 
Sometimes D doesn’t miss us; and when she does 
she is glad of the opportunity of abusing us behind 
our backs and punishing us when we return. The 
punishment is to wear your night-cap all the next 
day, even in chapel. In this weather that is rather 
pleasant and good for the health. When the nuns 
meet you, they cross themselves and cry Shame! 
When you have 
had a great many night-caps in the fortnight, the 
but when 
your friends intercede she forgives, or else she forgets. 
When the night-cap becomes chronic, she locks you 
up? But what of that ? Isn't it better to give up 
one day of pleasure than to spend every day mise- 
rably ?” 

Under such tuition Aurore could not fail to 
become a very complete and creditable diable, and 
in a very short time the night-cap became her 
ordinary coiffure. The cellars, the obscure places, 











| even the roofs of the convent, were the accus- 


tomed play-grounds of her and her intrepid 
companions; nothing was too difficult for them, 
and danger only added a spice to the adventure, 
To relate a tenth part of the practical jokes, 


| escapades, and childish tricks of these young 


the repose of my soul, when she thought I had fallen | 


| under the poignard of the Spanish. 
quitted my native town to repair to Paris; and I 
deposited at the Bureau des Longitudes and at the 
Academy of Sciences my observations, which I had 
succeeded in securing in the midst of all the perils 
and tribulations of my long journeys. 

And here we bring to a close our notice of the 
life of Arago. 
when only twenty-three, he was named an aca- 
demician, by forty-seven votes out of fifty-two, 
| in the place of Lalande. From that instant his 
career was entirely public, and may be read in 


A few days after his arrival, | : - ‘ - rane Sag aE 
2 pleesge ‘a. | toms of an intelligence which distinguished her 


But I soon | 


the journals of the day and in the transactions | 


of learned societies. Even then it is not with- 
out interest. If he was a profound astronomer, 
he was no less an ardent republican. If he pried 


petticoated roudés would take up too much time, 
and would not be very interesting. Madame 
Dudevant, however, has contrived to fill more 
than half a volume with puerilities such as can 
serve only as an amusement to young ladies 
actually at school, or, perchance, as a warning to 
unhappy mistresses against the tricks of the more 
troublesome among their charges. Suffice it to 
say, that, amid all her childish follies, the nuns 
and superiors of the convent took a great interest 
in little Aurore, who doubtless exhibited symp- 


from the generality of her companions. Partly 
arising from this friendly reception, and partly 
from the fact that the convent afforded her a 
shelter from those storms which agitated the 
inner life of her own family, it soon became evi- 


| dent to her that she was happier there than ever 


into the depths of science, he no less pried into | 


he was open and unconcealed as a philosopher, 
| he wore no disguise as a politician. With one 
| or two exceptions, and these springing from 
political dislikes or from desire to propitiate a 
dynasty, his name has been honoured by the 
praise of every great philosopher and by every 
great and good man. 





the passions and interests of human society. If | 


she had been before, and that when a chance 
holiday led her forth to take part in the eternal 
quarrels between her mother and grandmother, 
she returned gratefully to the convent as to a 
haven of rest. She seems to have been of. an 
affectionate disposition, and to have attached her- 
self to some of her companions with even more 
than a school-girl’s ardour. From among many 
charming descriptions of her favourite comrades 
we select that of the friend to whom she accorded 
her closest intimacy. The name of this young 


| lady was Fannelly de Brissac. 
Histoire de ma Vie (“Story of my Life.”) Par | 


GerorGE Sanp. Paris: Victor Lecou. 1855. | 
Tomes XII. et XIII. 
(Continued from page 558, Vol. XIV.) 
Tue conventual system of education, so com- 


mon in all Roman Catholic countries, is so little 
understood in England (though it is a notorious 
fact that many English families, even among 
Protestants, avail 
readers will probably be not displeased to hear 
something about Madame Dudevant’s experiences 
of it. The present article will therefore be con- 
fined to those three years of her life which she 
spent in the Convent of the English Augustines. 

The young ladies who occupied for the time 
that calm retreat of piety and learning had 
divided themselves into three distinct classes— 
the sages, the bétes, and the diables. It is hardly 
necessary to explain that the first of these inclu- 


led the more discreet and orderly of the ils; | F : 
pe “are ote mera, ue papals; | way of instruction. 


| and that the last was composed of those who 
were distinguished by opposite qualities. The 
bétes held an intermediate position, having neither 


themselves of it) that our | 


the good instincts to lead them to the former, nor | 


the wit and animal spirits to identify them with 
the latter faction. Very soon after her entry, 
Avrore Dvprn enrolled herself among the 
diables. 
(or rather sorority) was a certain Mary G——, 
a young lady of Irish extraction, possessing “a 


The leader of this honourable fraternity | 


physical force altogether virile, a courage more | 
than virile, a rare understanding, a thorough ab- | 


| sence of coquetry, an exuberant activity, and a 
| profound contempt for all that is false and 
in society.” In this notable young 


| cowardly 
heroine 


Aurore found a congenial spirit, and | 


| finger, and kit in hand. 


She was a little fair girl, fresh as a rose, and with 
a physiognomy so lively, so frank, and so good, that 
it was a pleasure to look at her. She had magni- 
ficent cendrés locks, falling in long curls around: her 

blue eyes and rounded cheeks. As she was always 

in motion, and as she never walked without ruuning, 
or ran without bounding like a ball, the perpetual 
movement of her locks had the gayest effect pos- 
sible. Her vermillion lips were always smiling ; and 
as she came from Nerac, she had a little Gascon 
accent, which delighted the ear. Her eyebrows met 
above her little nose, and her eyes sparkled like 
stars. She was always doing something, and knew 
not what it was to think. She was always chattering, 
and was all fire, all heart, all sun, and, true type of 
the south, the most amiable, the most lively, the 
most engaging companion I ever had in my life. 

A life of romping, even with such a charming 
diable as this bright little Fannelly (it was just 
such another that proved too much for St. 
Anthony), does not lead to much fruit in the 
A little Italian, a little 
music, and a little drawing—the least possible 
quantity of each, says Aurore—represented the 
total amount of her acquirements after eighteen 
months of the convent life; some slight matter 
of dancing and deportment was also picked up 
from M. Abraham, the ex-professor of the unfor- 
tunate Marie-Antoinette. Just the dancing- 
master for a convent was this same M. Abra- 
ham: 

He wore a square-cut coat, muslin frills, a white 
cravat with long ends, breeches and black silk stock- 
ings, buckled shoes, frosted wig, a dianond on his 
He was about eighty years 
old, and was always slim, graceful, and elegant ; he 
had a pretty little furrowed head, with red and blue 
veins on his yellow forehead, like an old leaf tinged 
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by autumn. He was one of the best men, the most 
polite, the most solemn, and the most decorous. He 
gave his lessons in the Superior’s great parlour, which 
was opened to us on those occasions. There it was 
that M. Abraham explained gracefulness geometri- 
cally, and, after the preliminary exercises, he would 
place himself in an armchair, saying :—‘t Young 
ladies, I am the King, or the Queen, and as you are 
all destined, without doubt, to be presented at Court, 
we will now study the entrances, the reverences, and 
the-exits of the ceremony of presentation.” At other 
times we studied more common solemnities. We 
were supposed to be in the company of grave per- 
sonages. The professor made some be seated, others 
enter or leave the room, explained the proper mode 
of saluting the mistress of the house, then the prin- 
cess, the duchess, the marchioness, the countess, the 
viscountess, the barovess and the lady, each in the 
exact degree of respect and earnestness proper to her 
quality. Then there was the prince, the duke, the 
marquis, the count, the viscount, the baron, 
chevalier, the president, and the abbé; M. Abraham 
played each in turn, and saluted each of us that we 
might understand how to reply, how to receive the 
offered glove or fan, how to smile, cross the apart- 
ment, &c. Everything was foreseen, even to the 
mode of sneezing, in this code of French politeness, 


{ . a: . 
more sincere it is, the more dangerous. I wish you to 


live fully and freely both in body and in mind; and as 
in this soul-sickness of scruples there is a great deal 
of secret pride under the disguise of humility, I re- 
quire you as a penance to return to the games and 
innocent amusements of yourage. You will run about 
the garden with the rest, instead of prostrating your- 
self in the chapel. You will use the skipping-rope 
and play at prison bars. Sleep and appetite will 
return to you, and when you cease to be physically 
unwell, your brain will be better able to appreciate 
the pretended sins with which you deem it necessary 
to accuse yourself. 

Excellent physic both for soul and body. In 
another week the little ascetic, from emulating 
the self-torments of St. Simeon Stylites, became 


| once more a gay and free- hearted child. 


the | 


At length, after eighteen months of diablerie, | 


a mysterious change operated within the heart of 


Aurore; she became not merely sage, but posi- 
tively devote. ‘This transformation was the work 
of amoment. One evening, in the chapel of the 
convent, her eyes rested on a painting of St. Au- 


My return to gaiety was a species of resurrection to 
the class. Since my conversion diablerie had been 
almost at an end; but now it awoke again in a very 
unexpected form; there sprang up a sort of rose- 


| water diablerie, a cheerfulness without disorder and 


without any infraction of duty. There were no more 
coteries, no separate camps of diables, and 
bétes. The diables grew gentle, the sages gay, and the 
bétes acquired judgment and confidence. 

The new form which this chastened gaiety as- 
sumed was a mania for dramatic representations, 
Such a profane author as Moliére was of course 


sages, 


| interdicted in the Convent; but original composi- 


gustine under the fig-tree, at the moment when | 


the son of Monica beheld those miraculous words 


* Tolle, lege!” which directed him to open the | 


divine volume of the Gospels. This painting 
occupied the middle space between a Titian, re- 
presenting the last agony of the Lord, and a pic- 
ture of St. Paul listening’ to the tremendous 
question, “ Why persecutest thou me?” The com- 
bined effect of these three works of art, so often 


tion was encouraged, and, as the nuns were sup- 
posed to be ignorant of that which they refused to 
countenance, Aurore got over the difficulty by 
passing off scenes from Moliére as her own com- 
position. Were the nuns really duped by this 
expedient, or did they choose to be deceived into 


| enjoying the humour of the great satirist ? 


before seen in the glaring light of day, but now | 
for the first time in the solemn shades of night, | 


was to awaken a deep and holy feeling of reli- | I z 
| pourpoints; two aprons fastened together did for 


gious ecstacy in the heart of Aurore. She obeyed 
the Tolle, lege! opened the Gospel and read, and 


entirely changed. 

This change of disposition, which Madame 
Dudevant calls her conversion, brought her into 
contact with the Abbé de Prémord, one of the 
confessors of the convent, a Jesuit, “the most 
paternal, the most sincere, the simplest and the 
chastest of men.” His mode of conducting a 
confession appears certainly very different from 
that which is commonly charged against his 
brethren. 


I asked him if he wished to interrogate me.—“ No,” 


replied he, “I never question: this is the only one I | 
Have you ever used any of the for- | 


will ask you. 
mularies for examining the conscience ? ”—“ I have; 
but there many sins mentioned in them which I do 
not even understand.”—“ ’Tis well, and T forbid you 
ever to consult one, or to search for the secrets of 
your conscience anywhere but within yourself. And 
now let us converse. Tell me simply and quietly of 
your whole life, exactly as you remember, and as you 
judge of it yourself; arrange nothing, seek neither for 
good nor evil in your actions and thoughts, and be- 
hold in me neither the judge nor the confessor, but 
speak to me as your friend. I will tell you after- 
wards what you ought to encourage or correct for the 
sake of your salvation, that is to say, of your happi- 
ness in this world and the next. 

Endowed by nature with an exalted and ima- 
ginative temperament, Aurore carried her devotion 
to the same excess which had theretofore charac- 
terised her diablerie ; she fasted long, communi- 
cated often, and mortified herself beyond the 
limits of her strength. She even seriously con- 
templated taking the veil,—a resolution which, 
it is but just to add, the nuns neither strength- 
ened nor opposed; they merely left it to time to 
test its durability. How far she might have gone 
in this direction it is impossible to say; but 
Nature, that kind and watchful guardian, worked 
out her own mode of cure. The self-imposed 
austerities affected the health of the young 
devotee, and bodily sickness prevented the con- 
tinuance of a discipline that might sooner or later 
have brought on that morbid and dangerous state 
of mind which inevitably results from a blind 
fanaticism. How many young and ardent souls 
have succumbed to that gloomy asceticism 
which converts the God of Truth and Mercy into 
a terrible and avenging Nemesis! The Abbé 
Prémord, like a sensible man, saw the danger to 
the young convertite, and prescribed a penance 
which we must admire for its logic while we 
smile at its extreme simplicity :— 

I command you to abandon this exaggeration. The 





H - 5 . | tained easily enough. 
from ‘that night her conduct in the convent was | we cut them in frizzled paper. 


The great difficulty was to dress in male costume. 
The bashfulness of the nuns would not suffer it; but 
I thought of the costume of Louis XIII., which re- 
conciled decency with possibility of being effected. 
Our petticoats joined at the knees made capital 
haut-de-chausses ; our bodies opened with kerchiefs 
frilled like shirts, and puffed into sleeves, made the 


cloaks; ribbons, wigs, hats, and trinkets were ob- 
When feathers were wanted, 
School-girls are 
adroit, inventive, and can make the best of every 
thing. They allowed us to wear boots, swords, and 
slouched hats, which our relatives supplied. In fact, 
our costumes were very satisfactory, and our auditory 
was indulgent towards the mise en scene; content to 
take a table for a bridge and a bench covered with 
baize for a grassy bank. 


In this guise Aurore and her young troupe 


contrived to draw roars of laughter from the nuns | 


at the not very decent comedy of Le Malad 
Imaginarre. 
young devotee prostrated before the Tolle, lege : 
of St. Augustine, and the same young lady enact- 
ing the eccentricities of Monsieur Purgon, armed 
with the classic instrument of the part, supply an 
excellent example of the step between the 
sublime and the ridiculous. Be this as it may, 
the nuns so approved of these dramatic amuse- 


, 


| ments that it was fixed to give a public represen- 


tation to the friends and relatives of the pupils, 
when the assassination of the Duc de Berri put a 
stop to every project for amusement in all the 
circles where aristocratic sympathies predomi- 
nated. The Convent was eminently aristocratic, 
and this extraordinary event produced the most 
lively sensation within its walls. 

During eight days nothing else was spoken of, and 
the slightest details respecting the Christian death of 
the Prince, the despair of his wife, who cut off (they 
said) her beautiful locks to strew upon his tomb—all 
the circumstances of that royal and domestic 
tragedy, embellished, amplified, and poeticised by 
royalist journals and private letters, occupied our 
hours of recreation with sighs and tears. We nearly 
all belonged to noble families, Royalists or reconciled 
Bonapartists ; the English, who were in the majority, 
took part in the royal mourning by principle; besides 
which, the story of a tragic death, and the tears of 
an illustrious family, were as moving to our young 
imaginations as a piece by Corneille or Racine. They 
not tell us that the Duc de Berri had been 
yrutal and debauched; but they painted him a hero 
—a second Henri [V.—and his wife was a saint. 


did 


Aurore was now sixteen years of age, and her 
grandmother resolved to withdraw her from the 
convent. Shortly before she left it, the Superior, 
Madame Canning, died, and with her seemed to 
perish the préstige which the Convent of English 
Augustines had so long enjoyed. Madame 
Dudevant’s manner of accounting for this gives 
us a curious insight into politics of the conven- 
tual system. 

Everything in the world goes by fashion, even 
Convents. That of the Anglaises was in high favour 


Certainly, the contrast between the | 


| under the Empire and Louis XVII1l. The greatest 
names in England and France were upon its list. 
The Mortimers and the Montmorencies placed their, 
heiresses there. The daughters of the generals of the 
Empire, reconciled after the Restoration, were placed 
there; doubtless, to establish relations favourable to 
the aristocratic ambition of their parents. Our so- 
ciety was, therefore, recruited by a quantity of mer- 
chants’ daughters, as well brought up, indeed, and 
generally more intelligent (this was a remarkable 
and a remarked fact) than the little ladies of the great 
houses. But this prosperity was like a fire of straw. 
The higher orders found it getting too low, and the 
fine names were transferred to the Convent of Sacré 
Ceeur, or the Abbaye-aux-Bois. Many of my ancient 
comrades were transferred to those monasteries, and 
little by little the Catholic patricians broke with the 
ancient retreat of the students. 

We have now reached the year 1820, and 
Aurore Dupin is more than sixteen years old ; 
her education is completed, and henceforth her 
way lies through the paths of the great world. 
Poor young soul ! To what influences were you 
cast forth, to what temptations, to what trials ! 
To the care of a grandmother, who was too 
feeble and infirm to protect you ; to the influence 
of a mother whose name was her only title to 
your respect ; to the mercy of a careless, censo- 
rious and indifferent world. Some will say that 
it had been better if you had obeyed the impulse 
that once possessed you, to bind yourself within 
those convent walls to a life of quietude and use- 
fulness ; others will be of opinion that it was 
wiser and braver to fight the battle of life with 
the heroism of a strong and courageous nature. 
Which view is the true one ? We cannot now 
tell ; though the sequel of the story may 

| teach us. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Dec. 29 

LITERATURE, at the close of this eventful year, cuts 
rather a dismal figure. In France the taste for 
reading seems to want no other pabulum than the 
romans « quatre sous, or the trashy feuilletons of the 
daily papers, where a herd of imitators of Balzac, 
Eugene Sue, and Alexandre Dumas. The reaction 
which I noticed in several of my former communica- 
| tions proceeds but slowly, and the Bibliotheque 
Elzevirienne, and the Tresor des pieces rares et 
curieuses, find but a limited number of purchasers. 

It is a eurious fact that the “ Christmas” books, 
which are so popular in England at this festive sea- 
son, do not exist in France. You may see at the 
book-stalls quantities of gaudily-bound volumes, in- 
tended to be offered as étrennes to literary juveniles— 
but on examination they turn out to be either the 
Countess d’Aulnay’s fairy tales, or Madame Guizot’s 
narratives,—or again, Captain Cook’s travels, or 
Gulliver, or the immortal Robinson Crusoe; but no 


| new Christmas book such as the advent of Christmas 


annually brings hundreds of into existence, simul- 
taneously with mince-pies, plum-puddings, and other 
Christmas cheer. 

Of new books, however, of higher pretensions there 
is abundance, but their chief characteristic is me- 
diocrity. ‘The most popular is a translation of Thack- 
eray’s ‘* Vanity Fair,” very respectably accomplished 
by a Mr. Guiffrey. The book is reviewed in the cur- 
rent number of the Jtevue de Paris, and your readers 
will not perhaps be sorry to hear a French opinion on 
one of our best novelists. “ Vanity Fair ” is described 
by the French critic as one of those “ compact novels, 
the English, with so justifiable a pride, offer to our 
patient admiration!” ‘“ We would (proceeds the 
writer) have a deal to say touching that work, which, 
from the complicated nature of its subject, and the 
number of incidents with which it is interwoven, gets 
at length rather wearisome, but which is nevertheless 
to be considered as a real literary monument—lofty 
and substantial.” The reviewer, while he applauds 
the acerb satiric tone which runs through the work, 
finds that it detracts from its interest. He also, and 
rather justly, blames a habit, which Mr. Thackeray 
shares with almost every English writer, whether he 
be dramatist or romancer, i. e., that of giving to his 
personages names which might pass for sobriquets, 30 
exactly do they denote their character; and, having 
taken these exceptions, he passes upon the book the 
following judgment :— 








With these reserves, we can only novel, the 
latter portion of which, in particul uly epic pro- 
portions, ‘The end of “Becky;” the decline of the adven- 
turer carrying her beauty aud intrigues mn gambling- 
honse to gambling-house; the brandy-bottl hastily hid 
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a tact which offends not the most exa nodesty ; a 
few sentimental scenes, short, but charming; and, lastly, the 

yf the romancer, so long comi t which may at 
length be detected trickling dowr s cheek ;—such are 
the serious claims this book possesses to be placed in the 
foremost rank of English novels, and will secure it an atten- 
tive and sympathising reception on the part of the French 
public. The English are still our masters f skill with 
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which they show themsclves able to leave nothing unsaid, | 
and indicate everything, in their novels. The decency, which 
we so much criticise in their habits, introduces into their 
analyses of character a de'icacy of which the greater part of 
our coun'rymen do not dream of. We are not acquainted 
with bad English books, and know not whether they exist 
in such numbers as in France ; but of this we feel convinced, 
that certain novels, which on the other side of the channel 
are left in everybody's hands, had they been written by cer- 
tain French novelists, not only could not have possibly 
been praised, but even could not be left on a drawing-room 
table. In France too much is written for men who don’t 
read; in England it seems as though every line that is 
written is fit to be read by a lady. Nudity does not exclude 
decency, and the modesty we in vain look for in the writing 
of our romanciers is as far removed from prudery as it is from 
heir usual style. 


It is impossible for any one acquainted with modern 
French literature not entirely to coincide with the 
above remarks. 


M. Ampére, of the Académie Francaise, who is as 
celebrated as most of his learned colleagues for his 
irregular grammar, has published an interesting brace 
of volumes—Promenades en Amerique. Equally re- 
moved from enthusiasm and prejudice, M. Ampere | 
has arrived nearer the truth touching Cousin Jonathan | 
than either Mrs. Trollope or M. de Tocqueville. 
Possessing a sufficient degree of scepticism not to fall 
in love at first sight with everything he met with, 
M. Ampére, nevertheless, appreciates at their full | 
value the advantages of that favoured country, which | 
Europe treats with perhaps inconsiderate levity, and | 
which may, at an earlier period than is generally 
supposed, become the central point of human activity. | 
M. Ampere did not go to New York with the belief 
that the “empire city” was a modern Athens, and 
is, therefore, not surprised to find there men both | 
serious and intelligent, and far more literary, scien- 
tific, and artistical in their tastes than the old world 
suppose. The kind of hauteur with which Europeans 
Jook down upon Los Yankees is, in fact, supremely 
ridiculous. Their eagerness for lucre is not greater 
than ours, but they are better men of business. The 
number of their religious sects is better than the 
atheism of the old continent. ‘Their love for art and 
their appreciation of it lead them to part with their 
hardly-earned dollars with a munificence which may, 
perhaps, find a parallel in England, but which as- 
suredly finds none in France. ‘There is one part of | 
M. Ampére’s book which is not conclusive. The | 
natives of the United States have been compared 
more than once to human high-pressure locomotives ; 
and from personal observation I have no doubt of the 
truth of the comparison. M. Ampére sketches them 
off under a political point of view, but the social 
idiosyncrasy of the Americans he does not touch on; 
and here is the weak part of his work—dy reste, one | 
of the most interesting that has for a long time made 
its appearance in Paris. 





ITALY. 





FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued rem page 589.) 
Turin, October 16th. 
The Autumnal Seasons—New Publications of Pomba— | 
Massimo d Azeglio—Cibrario, “ Records of a Mission 
to Portugal.” 
THe Alps, whose nearer chain is visible from Turin, 
are beginning to present summits glittering with 
snow; to the sultry heats has succeeded a tempera- 
ture chilly in the moruing and evening hours—an 
atmosphere in which, at times, it seems as if a 
dusky veil were drawn over all objects, though at 
others a transparency, rarely to be observed in the 
hotter season, brings into greater distinctness those 
glorious mountain forms, the eternally snow-crowned | 





Monte Rosa, and the sublime pyramid, soaring almost | 
pependicular towards its apex, of Monte Viso, the | 
two majestic boundaries, east and west, of this great } 
panorama. From the terrace before the Capuchin 
Convent, on a beautifully wooded knoll above the 
right bank of the Po, overlooking the whole city and 
its suburbs of white villas, amid dusky green foliage, 
along the undulating slopes of the Colline, this Alpine 
prospect is seen to the greatest advantage on one of 
the clear autumnal days we are now enjoying; and | 
on the greensward below, ascending the same emi- 
nence, popular amusements are still kept up on the 
Sunday afternoons—dancing in the open air to im- | 
provised music; picnic parties under the shade of | 
noble forest-trees ; occasionally also the more syste- | 
matised revels announced by placards in the streets, 
that take place almost every holiday, in some part of 
these environs—a ball under a pavilion open at 
three sides, with a military band, and admittance at | 
the price of a few sous: such al fresco festivities 
usually beginning some hours before dusk, and con- 
tinuing for hours after by the light of pendant chan- | 
deliers, with crowds of dancers, and crowds of spec- | 
tators outside the barrier—the national dance called | 
the Montferris, of perpetual rotation, but not un- 
graceful,"being, I observe, that almost exclusively per- 
sisted in it these long entertainments. The 
n, even on a wet day, are animated, 
particoes supply a pleasant prome- 

1. With scarcely anything that | 
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| of lower order. 


betrays the existence of poverty, this gay and busy | Gregory KVL: 


city asserts at once, by its aspect, its character as 
eminently the centre of civilisation and national 


| energies in Italy. 


I visited yesterday the immense establishment of 
Pomba, over which the junior representative of that 
house obligingly conducted me, and which gives, in- 
deed, an idea of the publishing business in Turin as 
well as of the dispositions towards literary encourage- 
ment, highly favourable. It is twenty-six years 
since this house began to issue its original publi- 
cations; and here was produced, almost as long ago, 
the greatest collection of Latin classics yet compiled 
in Italy, 300 volumes, with notes by Boucher, of 
which only two copies are left on sale. There is now 
passing through the press an eighth edition of Cantu’s 
“Universal History”—success unexampled, for any 
work approaching the scale of this, in the Italian 
literary annals of the day. This vastest of historic 
works yet produced by any single mind in Italy has 
received the compliment (as it really may be con- 


| sidered) of condemnation by the police at Naples; 


and I just learn, to my surprise, that the “ Storia 
degli Italiana,” by the same author, has been for some 
months under examination by the Congregation of 
Index at Rome. The translation of Macaulav’s 
History, published by Pomba, is the work of Signor 
Niccoli, editor of the £spero, a small daily paper of 
rather ultra-liberalism, w .o,though he cannot speak it, 
translates the English admirably, and has succeeded 
in rendering both the spirit and style of his original 
in this instance. That of Hallam is by a Sicilian 
emigrant of noble birth. The most interesting novelty 


| now to be expected from this press is promised in the 


’ 


‘* Posthumous Works of Giannone,” written in the 
Piedmontese fortress where he died, after being 


treacherously arrested in deference to the vindictive | 
| to spend their time at cafés over these ephemeral 


exigeance of another government, though first al- 
lowe! refuge in this kingdom from the persecution 


raised against him, on account of his great and now | n ¢ a 
a | be found his “ Records of a Mission to Portugal,” an 


truly classic work, the ‘Civil History of the King- 
dom of Naples.” 


box among the archives of the Ministry of the 


Interior, till their concession to the house of Pomba | f th 
| Senate to the self-exiled King. 


for publication was permitted by the present King, 
who has also consented to the erection of a monu- 
ment to Giannone in the beautiful Campo Santo, near 





These writings had lain in a strong | 


Turin, with the promise of a liberal contribution from | 


the royal purse. These MSS. comprise a life of St. 
Gregory the Great, and several treatises on the 
Catholic Fathers of antiquity, in a sense, I believe, 
that will be approved by some as philosophically 
liberal, condemned by others as latitudinarian. 
Though Pomba has gone to the expense of 16,000 
frances on this undertaking, and has already had the 
whole work, extended over three volumes, in print 
for three years, he is yet obliged to postpone the 
publication, awaiting the completion of a biographic 


| and critical notice of Giannone by an author long since 
| engaged, the Chevalier Mancini, a Neapolitanemigrant 


it was attended, on its first appear- 
ance, with immense effect, and has been mentioned in 
almost every memoir of the late Italian vicissitudes 
as among the moral events of the day—a publication 
forming a political epoch. ‘ Hopes and Fears” 
(Timori e Speranze), written when the Liberal cause 
was already all but lost for Italy (save in Piedmont), 
is an eloquent and ably reasoned protest against not 
only the retrograde governments, but the revolu- 
tionary excesses which had given occasion and excuse 
for such reaction. a 
A letter of introduction has secured me the privi- 
lege of an interview with Cibrario, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who, if not strictly speaking a 
popular, is, for erudition and fecundity, one of the 
most praiseworthy among Piedmontese authors. His 
“Political Economy of the Middle Ages” is a work 
that cannot fail to be valued and used as an authority 
by future historians, compiled with indefatigable 
industry and grasp of material singularly compre- 
hensive. His “ History of Turin ” is more practically 
useful than entertaining to the general reader; that 
of the royal House of Savoy is much esteemed ; and 
almost immediately is to appear (I learnt from his 
own lips) the second volume of a work, perhaps his 
most valuable contribution to national story—* Origin 
and Progress of the Institutions of the Monarchy of 
Savoy.” In a quiet little parlour at the ministerial 
office, I was received by Cibrario, and found him of 
grave pleasing manners, seeming less advanced in life 
than I had expected, without any touch of official 
pomposity. He spoke to me of the overwhelming 
journalism, and its offensive character in some in- 
stances, that political emancipation has naturally 
brought into existence here; expressing regret at 
its effects on the studious habits of the young, many 
being thus withdrawn from solid consecutive pursuits 


pblications. Perhaps most entertaining among the 
works of Cibrario, to readers in other countries, will 


account of an embassy, in the summer of °49, to 
Oporto, confided to this ane a a few por gh ag 
i nt the address v 
men, in order to prese a limited to its 
immediate subject, the volume gives an interesting 
and affecting picture of the character and career of 
Charles Albert, with fullest details in reference to its 
closing period. A mirute account, almost from day 
to day, of his life, from the abdication, after the defeat 
at Novara. to the death-scene at Oporto (24th March 
and 28th July, ’49), familiarises us with the domestic 
aspects of that, on the whole, great and generous, 
though uncertain and cruelly misrepresented charac- 
ter. “He had acquired complete mastery over his 


| feelings, though these were naturally profound and 
| vehement, and consequently succeeded in extending 


well known in literary circles, whose tardiness can | 


only be excused in consideration of various other 
claims on him as Professor of Law at the University, 
and member of several government committees. 


Massimo d’Azeglio, though still a senator, las retired | 


from more active public life since resigning office as 
cabinet minister, and now, I believe, principally 


dedicates himself to his favourite pursuit of earlier | 


years—landscape painting, in which his skill is dis- 
tinguished. 1 have had the honour of being received 
by this illustrious man, whom I had last seen about 
eight vears ago, and found him completely un- 


| departure from Novara; I 


changed—the same prepossessing open countenance, | 


Nor was I surprised; for there are instances in which 
the magnificence of the mind preserves its perishable 
image from the deteriorating effects of time on beings 
I found him in a room quite artistic, 
furnished with books, engravings, and some small 
easel pictures, finished and unfinished, evidently his 
own, and the work of a superiorily gifted pencil. whilst 
close to the entrance stood a mediaval guardian, in 
the shape of a complete suit of plate armour, lance in 


| fair hair, unmixed with grey, and youthful, military | 
| deportment—chivalrous in aspect as in character. 


over his countenance a leaden impassibility that con- 
trasted strangely with the lightning of his penetrating 
eye. He knew also the secret of employing language 
most agreeable to each individual, in order to discover 
the secret aims and desires of each. Some verses, 
written on the birth of the Prince now reigning, 
secured for me the honour of being summoned to the 
Carignano Palace. Since then it has been my lot, 
with much frequency, to see and to serve Charles 
Albert as King. I saw him at Alessandria, after the 
disaster of Milan; I saw him the moment before his 
saw him the day he took 
to his bed, never to rise again, at Oporto, and never 
did I observe a change on his imperturbable brow, 
any more than in the supreme and benignant elegance 
of his manners.” In some interesting fragments from 
the King’s diaries, or letters, are maxims worth 
quoting and sentiments truly noble. Referring to 


| self-constituted organs of the people at revolutionary 


hand—fit accessarv to the ménage of him who pro- | 


duced those brilliant 
Fieramosca and Nicola da Lapi. 


romances of history, Ettore 
I spoke with the 
Chevalier of his political writings, lately published in 
a separate volume, prefaced by a successful portrait. 
He said they could only be valuable in reference to 
the events of past years; that, had he to rewrite 
them, he should modify and give higher finish to 


many parts—for, what appeared but a temperate 


| expression of opinion in the midst of the stirring 


events and passions of those years (1848-9) would not 
stand the test, he considered, of calmly reflective 
criticism. I should, for my part, deprecate all such 
retouchings of these remarkable writings, which, if 
not strictly history, must take their place among the 
most striking and pregnant illustrations to the ideas 
and principles that have become embodied in the 
facts that have influenced the events of history. The 
volume they fill opens with “Late Events in 
Romagna” (Ultimi Cosi, &c.), written in 1845, and 








| closes with an address to the author's clectors, in 1849. 


The former, immediately referring to the suppressed 
insurrection at Rimini in 1843, was the first powerful 


epochs, he observes : le mal n'est jamais desire par tout 
le peuple. In 1838 he wrote that men coléres et 
haineuses (these extracts are both in French and 
Italian) ought to be removed from the direction of 
public affairs. In the following year, he wrote ear- 
nestly and impressively, vindicating himself from the 
charge of Carbonarism and complicity with the ill- 
counselled revolution of 1821. To this King, so much 
calumniated at the period of his greatest sacrifices, 
his country owes the reform of institutions of bene- 
ficence which led to the increase of their revenues, 
within ten years, of more than a million francs ;, the 
founding of prisons and penitentiaries on principles 
of humanity, with aims to the reformation of offend- 
ers; the entire abolition, in Sardinia, of feudal servi- 
tude; not to mention the constitutional statute. We 
see how an energetic mind may avail itself of the 
opportunities of travel in the remaining portions of 
this work—a vividly sketched outline of the history of 
Portugal, especially of the relations between its royal 
house and that of Sardinia; descriptions of the topo- 
graphy, reports on the statistics, literary and politi- 
cal condition, of that country at the present day. The 
following, from one of the last pictures of the death- 
bed of the King, cannot be read without emotion : 
“Not only during the day, but often amid the silence 
of the night, he used to leave his couch, and repair 
into the chapel to pray; and, however he strove to 


' act thus with secresy, could not elude the vigilance of 
‘his faithful valet, who, unknown to himself, would 


and eloquent exposition, backed by an authoritative | 


name, of the abuses of the Papal Government under 


watch a great part of the night in the adjoining 
room.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


_— 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
A PAPER on “The Mining Resources of France,” in 
the last Statistical Journal, by Mr. H. R. Lack, gives 
some useful information. The country is not wanting 
in metalliferous deposits, but it is only wituin this 
century that due attention has been paid to the de- 
velopment of the mining resources; political events 


having previously retarded their progress, many | 


mines having been abandoned since 1793; and, again, 


a severe check was produced by the Revolution of | 


1848. France now ranks next to Great Britain, 
although longo intervallo, asa coal-producing country— 
the coal area of the one being 4,250,000 acres, and of 
the other 700,000. In 1814 the product of the French 
coal mines was 665,610 tons; in 1836 this had in- 
creased to 2,544,835 tons; and, again, in 1852 to 
4,816,355 tons. The value of the last was 1,870,0772., 
the average official value being 7s. 93d. per ton. This 
amount of tonnage is derived from sixty-two coal 


fields, only nine of which, however, produce it to any | 
The number of workmen employed is | 


extent. 
35,381, although the total of those who find em- 
ployment in connection with the coal mines is stated 
at 60,000; while the English census of 1851 shows 
that 219,015 were engaged in the production of coal. 


The total consumption of coal in France in 1841 was | 
4,980,000 tons. In 1852 it was 7,816,403, showing an | 
Of the total amount in | 
1852, 4,782,515 tons were of French, and 3,)38,888 | 
tons of foreign production. Of this Belgium furnished | 
2,081,338 tons, Great Britain 640,740 tons, the | 
Rhenish provinces 318,470 tons, and other countries | 


increase of 2,836,403 tons. 


127 tons. The duty on importation in 1853 was 
6s. 94d. per ton in foreign vessels imported between 
Dunkirk and Sables d’Olonne, and 5s. 63d. from all 
other ports. 
small, in 1852 being only 40,621 tons, sent chiefly to 
Algeria, Spain, and Switzerland. 


value of peat produced in 1847 and 1852 relatively 
being 205,315/. and 173,3307. The total amount of 
iron ore raised in France in 1847 was 3,401,843 tons, 
and in 1852 2,043,479 tons, showing a decrease of 
358,364 tons, a consequence of the revolution of 1848. 
The departments producing the largest quantities 


were those of Haute Marne, Haute Saone, Cher, | 


Moselle, and Nord. With regard to the manufacture 


of iron and steel, the dearness of fuel is one of the | 


greatest impediments to its cheap and extensive pro- 
duction. The total value of the manufacture in 1841 
was 5,671,582/., while in 1852, notwithstanding the 
great check received in 1848, it was 11,893,227/., or 


more than double the value of 1841, being the esti- | 


mated value produced from 601,789 tons of cast iron, 
582,753 tons of wrought iron, and 17,774 tons of steel; 
the value of the fuel employed in the manufacture 
being 2,090,265/. The imports of iron into France 
were very limited, owing to the heavy duty imposed ; 
but since January, 1855, there has been a relaxation 
which cannot fail to be beneficially felt both in this 
country and in France, although the British iron and 
coal interests have a skilful and enterprising rival in 
Belgium, which already engages the largest share in 
the foreign supply to France. 

It would appear, from observations made by Dr. Guy 
at King’s College Hospital, that of the patients who are 
admitted, many of them do not belong to the destitute, 
class, but, on the contrary, are working men receiving 
wages of a probable average of about 30s. a week, for 
out of a given number, 230 out of 335 were in work. 
It might not be desirable to exclude such from the 
benefits conferred by hospitals on the working-classes 
and the poor; but Dr. Guy suggested that a payment 
might be fairly demanded from those who were in the 
receipt of wages, and if only of one shilling it would 
be an acceptable addition to the resources, and the 
working classes themselves would thus contribute 


something towards the support of these charitable in- | 


stitutions of which they now make such extensive 
use. 
Society. 

At the Geological Society Mr. Daniel Sharp, F.R.S., 
communicated some remarks ‘“ On the last elevation 
of the Alps, with notices of the heights at which the 
sea has left traces of its action on their sides.” The 
object is to show that the whole region of the Alps, 
after they had assumed their present form, stood 9000 
feet lower than at present, and that it subsequently 
rose out of the sea by a succession of unequal steps, 
the impressions of which are still visible. These effects 
are traced out under three heads: ‘1st. The erosion 
of the sides of the mountain, producing rounded forms 
which extend up to definite lines, above which the 
mountains rise into rugged peaks, in striking contrast 
with the smoother forms below. 2nd. The sudden 
change of steepness which occurs at the head of every 
Alpine valley is assumed to be due to the excavating 
action of water standing for a long period at that 
height. 3rd. The terraces of alluvium in the valleys 





The exportation of coal from France is | 


The extraction of | 
peat forms also a part of French mining industry, the | 


The subject was discussed before the Statistical | 
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; are considered to have been formed by detritus car- 


| 


| ried down into water standing at the level of the head 


of the terrace.” The period of the last elevation of the 
Alps is assumed to have been after the Tertiary epoch, 
and the effects are such as might be produced by a sea 
surrounding the region. With regard to the angular 


| difficulty to the ice-floating transportation theory 
| now advocated by Sir Charles Lyell and others. At 
the same meeting a communication was read from Mr. 


R.W. Banks ‘‘on the Tilestones or Downton sandstones | 
in the neighbourhood of Kington, and their contents.” | 


At the Royal Geographical Society, a letter from 
Sydney, dated August 12th, gave some information 
respecting the North Australian expedition, which 
left Moreton Bay in the previous year. The proposed 
course was from Moreton Bay by sea to the mouth of 
the Victoria River. It was intended then to ascend 
that river to its source, and determine the boundaries 


| rior. Passing from thence eastward, the expedition 
would skirt the northern limits of Sturt’s central 
desert, and reach the head waters of the rivers flowing 
into the Gulf of Carpentaria, and thence, if possible, 
penetrate south to the great bend of the Barco River, 
the most northernmost point reached by Mitchell and 
Kennedy, in their journeys from Sydney towards the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. These operations would greatly 
extend our knowledge of Northern Australia, and 
open up communication between it and the southern 
colonies. Some information was received also 
from Dr. Livingston, one of the most scientife 


Chikapa and Maomba, arrived at Cobango, a 


| large trading town on the River Chikomba. 
His object then was to visit Matiamo, the 


paramount chief of the Loanda country, and as- 
certain if the river Casai was navigable there. Mr. 
Macqueen disputed the fact that a single lake existed, 


| as had been reported, extending from the Equator to 


flowing between them. Mr. Consul Parkes illustrated 
the geography of Siam by a new map of the lower 
part of the Menam River, and mentioned a peculiar 
feature of that river overflowing its banks to the 


north of Bankok, but that nearer the sca and the | 


mouth of the river the parts were too elevated to be 
| subject to overflow. A liberal treaty had been made 


advantages, but afford opportunities also for scientific 
research. 

Mr. Evan Hopkins, in a paper read at the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers “ on the vertical structure of 
the primary rocks and the general character of their 


gold-bearing varieties,” advanced views differing from | 
The rocks which produced | 


those usually received. 
gold, and from which so large a quantity of that metal 
had been lately obtained, belonged entirely to the 


| primary series, and not to thesedimentary beds, as had | 
Gold was never discovered | 


been sometimes assumed. 
in sedimentary rocks, excepting in 
with quartz or pyrites, and then 
vicinity of the primary series. And this primary 
| series in all the great ranges exhibited a 
nearly vertical struc in a radial direction from the 
axis of the globe ; thi mentary strata alone having 


combination 


horizontal or concentric positions; and the more uni- | 


form the vertical or polar structure appeared to be, the 


and vice rersd. in all the regions yet explored; and, 
taking Australia as an example, this appearance was 
very regular. And the author gives the following 
particulars as necessary indications of the existence of 
gold in quantities worthy of commercial consideration. 
1st. If the primary series was uncovered by sedi- 
mentary rocks and subject to disintegration. 2nd. If 


the structure was found in a vertical, and, more or | 


less, in a polar direction. 3rd. If the meridional 
crystalline bands predominated in ferruginous areil- 
laceous schists with talcose and quartzose slate. The 
| experience of Mr. Hargreaves, who may claim to be 
the discoverer of gold in Australia, confirms these 
views, as, from his observations, “ the digging ground 


was composed of vertical slate and quartz veins, which | 


generally ran north and south. We worked for gold 
in the drift overlying the slates; and also found gold 
| in the lamina of these rocks.” 





the greatest conveniences of civilised life are at- 
tended with many inconveniences. This is the 
case with those useful domestic appendages that 
are always located in the most awkward places. 
The supply of water for ordinary closets is obliged 
| to be placed in a cistern immediatel over, for 
| the usual pipe apparatus and fittings—thus necessi- 
| tating very inconvenient localities. By these patent 
| 


| 
| New Parent Recutator.—It often happens that 
} 
| 


regulators, a closet may be planted anywhere, as it 
is immaterial whether the water supply is close at 


erratic blocks on the sides of the Jura, Mr. Sharp sup- | 
poses that by this theory he has removed the only serious | 


of the drainage towards the north coast to the inte- | 


of African explorers, who, after crossing the rivers | 


13° south latitude in Central South Africa, but that | 
there were two separate bodies of water with rivers | 


with the present enlightened sovereign of this country, | 
| which would not only be productive of commercial | 


only in the | 


more prolific the primary series was found in gold, | 





| hand or a mile off, so that it may be but conducted 
by a pipe of any kind where it is required. The 
regulator consists of a cylindrical metal vessel with 
an internal diaphragm of patent leather with a valve 
at the bottom, and a small escape hole for the air at 
the side: in fact, with the same action as an ordinary 
pair of bellows. On lifting the handle, which is con- 
nected with the metal vessel by a piston, the sup- 
ply of water rushes in, and continues until the air has 
been gradually expelled through the small escape- 
hole by the falling of the handle, which is weighted. 
There is no noise in the action ; the quantity of water 
can be regulated; and in frosty weather it has been 
found by experience that there is far less liability of 
the pipes bursting than with the ordinary closet. An 
India rubber ring attached to the bottom valve 
obviates any danger of leakage. These Regulators, 
patented by Messrs. Botten and Son, of Crawford- 
passage, Clerkenwell, have been adopted at the royal 
palaces, and have been highly approved of, posses- 
sing great advantages over the ordinary plans, and 
may be intoduced at a moderate charge, the price 
| Tanging from about 2 to 43 guineas. 
Messrs. WourF and Co., the tailors of Bond-street, 
| have registered a waistcoat, which combines the two- 
fold convenience of being a waistcoat and a pair of 
braces at thesame time. It is a very happy thought, 
and very well rendered into a comfortable, gentle- 
manly, and most convenient garment. 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


. Pathological. 8 p.m.—Anniversary. 
London Institution. 3 p.m.--Mr. Robert Grant, “ On 
Elementary Astronomy.”’ 
Pharmaceutical. 8 p.m 
London Institution. 7 p.m.- 
Natural History of Animals.” 
Photographic. & p.m. 
Zoological. 3 p.m. 
Botanical. 8 p.m. 
London Institution. 
the Elementary Principles 
Chemistry. 
Entomological. 8 pm. 
. Civil Engineers. 8 p.m.—Mr. R. K. 
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Dr. R. E. Grant, “On the 
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Causes of the Explosions in Steam Boilers. 
%. Medical and Chirurgical. &} p.m. 
| 8. Zoological. 9 p.m. 
9. Society of Arts. 8 p.m.—Mr. J. Kenyon Blackwell, “ On 





the Present Position of 

Britain with reference 
9. Geological. 8 p.m. 
9. Graphic. & p.m. 
9. Literary Fund. 
9. Royal Society 
10. Royal Society. 84 p.r 
10. Antiquaries. 8 p.m 


the Iron Industry of Great 
to that of other Countrics.”’ 





3 p.m 


11. Astronomical. 8 p.m 
11. Philological. 8 p.m 
12. Medieal. 8 pm. 


14. Geographical. 8} p.m. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


Tue grand work which is to illustrate the unri- 
valled Faussett collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
is now nearly ready for issue to the subscribers. It 
will contain twenty engravings, some of them 
coloured, and 200 woodcuts of the principal objects of 
the collection, and Mr. Faussett’s notes of the cireum- 
stances of their discovery, with illustrative notes by 
Mr. C. R. Smith. Altogether it will be a volume of 
the highest importance and value, one which ought 
to be within the reach of every archeological and his- 
torical student. 

The proposed formation of a museum of local an- 
tiquities, &c., in Carisbrooke Castle, at the cost of 
Government, is just now provoking a good deal of 
discussion in archxological circles, and of comment 
in the literary journals. Sir Charles Fellowes has 
written a letter to the Atheneum on the subject, in 
which he says: “In June last a large collection of 
valuable Saxon antiquities were found on Chessel 
Down, and were sold away from the island by Mr. 
George Hillier. The loss of these historical docu- 
ments of the island, which I saw in the private col- 
lection of Lord Londesborough, in London, induced 
me to write to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, to 
know if such treasure could not be retained in the 
The formation of a museum for the purpose 
was at once most graciously entertained by her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness,” and rooms in 
Carisbrooke Castle were at once granted, which 
are to be fitted up at Government expense; 
and presents of geological specimens and what 
not flow in already to this ‘royal and public 
museum.” We beg leave to compliment Sir Charles 
Fellowes upon his praiseworthy zeal for the Saxon 
treasures from Chessel Down, and to congratulate him 
upon the prompt success of his exertions. We very 
much regret that his powerful advocacy was not 
exerted on behalf of the far more valuable Faussett 
collection of Saxon antiquities, when half the archxo- 


| logists and archeological societies in the kingdom 

















( island. 
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them secured for the National 
k of exportation or. disper- 
sion. And we would rest that there is still time 
for the exertion of his persuasive eloquence on behalf 
of the Museum of London Antiquities, which are now 
offered with equal want of success to the appreciation 
of the authorities. It is not to be wondered at that 
the English archeologists are a little disposed to 
grumble ; we have a museum of national antiquities 
in London, and cannot induce the authorities to pur- 
chase valuable national antiquities to put into it; in 
the Isle of Wight the authorities are so shocked at 
the loss of some “ treasures” of precisely the same 
kind, that they provide a grand “ Royal and Public 
Museum” on the chance of any more turning up. 
Had the Kent Saxon antiquities been purchased for 
the nation, we have reason to believe that the Saxon 
antiquities from the Isle of Wight would have been 
offered to the nation also; but the conduct of the 
authorities in the case of the Kent and London col- 
lections has so disgusted the antiquaries, that many 
of them who have had valuable things to dispose of 
have declined to put themselves in the way of re- 
ceiving similar treatment. 


tried in vain to have 
Museum and from the ri 








We give from the Atheneum Francais an account 
of the results of a recent continuation of M. ]'Abbé 
Cochet’s excavations in the Merovingian Cemetery at 
Envermeu. The space explored this year is 25 metres 
long by 20 broad; this portion has offered to his 
researches 65 graves, arranged in rows of 8 or 10. 
Two or three of these graves were double; all were 
cut in the chalk or in the living rock; the rows 
of graves run north and south, the graves point 
east and west. The greater number of those which 
have been found this year have been violated at 
periods very long ago, and probably in the very 
periods of the interments; out of 65, 15 or more were 
untouched, or almost so. Among these last, three 
appear, above all, to be remarkable, as the most 
interesting which have yet been discovered since 
attention has been turned in France to this descrip- 
tion of discovery. But here we shall quote the words 
of the discoverer himself, from the report which he 
has addressed upon the subject to M. le Prefect of the 
Department (Seine-Inférieure). “The first grave 
appears to me,’ says M. Abbé Cochet, “to belong 
to a young girl, whose age may be fixed at between 
ten and fifteen years. I cannot fix it more precisely, 
from not having been 
which have doubtless been removed or consumed by 
the chalk. In conjecturing thus the age and sex of 
the occupant of the grave, I am guided by the size of 
the grave and the articles which it contained. At the 
point where the head would be I have found bronze 
earrings, with oval pendants of gold; on each side of 
the temples and near the earrings were 25 or 30 
threads of gold, which, for the most part still bent, 
seem to have served forstissues broirdered with gold 
like our lace. They mi belong to a bandeau 
which ornamented the brow of the young girl.* 
Upon the breast of the young Frank were two 
fibule of gold in the form of a bird of prey (an eagle 
or parroquet). The plat old, weighing 7 grammes, 
was ornamented with corded filagree. The hollows of 
its surface have been filled with an enamel, which has 
disappeared. Near the fibula was a ball of glass 
paste ( pate de verre), hung at the throat like an 
amulet. At the waist was a buckle of bronze, and 
little studs intended to decorate the leather girdle; 
there also were found. after the fashion of a chate- 
laine, a little chain of iron of eight or ten round links; 
a little knife of iron; a bead of black glass; a pair 
of little placed in a case vandyked and 
pierced after the fashion of the Roman sandals; a key 
of iron with two wards on one side, another piece of 
iron in imitation of a key—these two objects were 
strung upon a ring of leather which served to suspend 
them ; and, lastly, I believed that I observed also the 
remains of a purse of her. The feet rested upon a 
pretty vase of white glass of the capacity of a litre, 
in which I found operculated shells, and three or four 
skeletons of little Redentia like dor and shrew mice. 
This vase had been inclosed in a case of wood whose 
iron furniture we found. The second interment was 
that of a vigorous man, a soldier, and probably a 
chief of a hundred or of a department. Upon his 
breast lay an umbo of a shield garnished with studs 
of bronze; the handle and the mounting, composed 
of a rim of iron, had been ground down by the pres- 
sure of the earth [rather decomposed by its chemical 
action At the waist was a buckle of bronze, fur- 
nished with a termination; two knives crossed one 
upon the other, each ina leather sheath, a pair of 
bronze tweezers, a little square ornament of silver, 
with four heads of nails, also of silver (this might be 
the end or arming of the girdle); at the girdle was 
also a balance of bronze, the two scales of which were 
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scissors 
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found; these seales, round in form, were still pierced 
with three holes, and furnished with three rings 
to which the cords were fastened, the trace 


of the cords is still visible, and it adheres to the metal 
by means of the oxide. One piece of bronze like a 
ltoman coin was found in the parcel; I consider it to 











* Apropos of the diggings made at Kertch by the Ruasians 
in 1838, the Journal de Rowen of the 7th of October last 
i woman whose brow was found 

f golden leaves. (We gave’an 


ur last ) 


speaks of the skeleton of 
still covered with a garlar 
account of the discovery in 


, 


able to find any of the bones, | 


lhe a weight. 
broken off, we cannot doubt its existence, since we 
are in possession of both scales. 
Roach Smith of London, has engraved a balance 
with two scales like ours, which was found in 1850 
at Ozingell (Ossingal), in Kent, with a collection of 
weights formed of a series of Roman medals. We do 
not know if it is wise to hazard a conjecture, but it 
does not appear to us hors de propos, to suppose the 
warrior here found to have been an agent of the 
treasury, or a master of the mint: we give this con- 
jecture for what it is worth. But the most beautiful 
article furnished by this sepulture, which was also 
at the girdle, was an article twelve centimetres long, 
and furnished at the centre with a little bronze 
buckle, which appeared to adhere to the instrument 
itself. Itis formed of fragments of red glass-work 
set with gold; under the glasses are brilliant thin 
plates or leaves, and the whole are fastened together 
by means of a mastic or paste, which was applied to a 
little piece of board, the wood of which is very recog- 
nisable. This article represented a fantastic animal ; 
it is a fish or a bird with two heads. 


Though one arm of the balance was 


Our learned friend, | 


We see in it the | 


clasp of a purse or aumoniére, which the Gead carried | 


at his girdle. Purses or anmoniéres have already 
occurred five or six times at Envermeu, but with 
clasps of iron; such is the case also in England, 
and in Germany in the cemetery at Oberflacht 
(Wurtemburg.) This .object is certainly one 
of the most curious which we have hitherto found. 
Lastly, at the feet of the dead were found, on the 
right side, a dart of iron, ninety centimetres long, 
terminated by a square point, below which spread 
two wings or barbs, the certain indication of a mis- 
sile weapon. Next, the iron of a lance, sixty centi- 
metres long, and a very beautiful Frankish axe, 
retaining still part of its wooden handle. At the 
extremity of the feet had been placed a coffer of 
wood, of which we found only the bronze handle. 
The third interesting’ grave appeared to me to be 
that of a woman. The head wasscarcely preserved; 
but it appeared to have fallen upon the breast. 
Thence I took two fibule of gilded bronze, and in 
the form of earth-worms, as they are sometimes 
found, and especially like two fibuls at Oberflucht, 
reproduced by Mr. Wylie of London, and by Captain 
von Durrich of Stuttgard. There I also found 


sixteen beads of yellow amber, with seven beads of | 


enamel or glass paste, which formed a necklace of 
twenty-three beads. Not far from these was a little 
top of a baton, surrounded by six or seven rather 
small rings of bronze; a little chain of iron, formed 
of several circular links. At the waist was a ring of 
iron, linked with a buckle of tinned. bronze, intended 
for the girdle. This last discovery has shown me 
that those rings of iron found in the other excava- 
tions belonged to the girdle. There was also a little 
buckle of iron; then, descending along the thighs, 
two little fastenings (attachés) of bronze, fas- 
tened together by means of a ring; a square plate 
of bronze, probably for the end of the girdle; 
a little buckle of leather for the knife; an iron knife, 
with a leather sheath, whose point had a mounting of 
silver; a bead of blue glass; a spoon of iron (which 
sufficiently indicated a nurse [?]); and several other 
articles of iron, which I have not yet been able to 
appropriate. At the feet was a vase of black earth. 
On one side, and perhaps belonging to this interment, 
we found scattered on the soil about ninety plates of 
bone, ornamented with designs in intaglio, and which 
appeared to have formed the decoration and the 
mounting of a coffer of wood long since destroyed. 
Let us enumerate the whole of the articles brought to 
light by this digging of one month. Objects of gold: 
Twenty-five or thirty gold ads belonging to a 
tissue which might have se 


for a bandeau; two | 


fibule in the form of a bird of prey, each plate weigh- | 


ing 7 grammes; a pair of earrings; a clasp of a purse 
or aumoniére. Objects of silver: A ring, upon 
which is engraved a cross, with a monogram; a 
mounting of the bottom of a knife sheath; the orna- 
ment of a gitdle; a Roman coin of the Lower Em- 
pire. Objects of bronze: Five fibula, two of which 


are gilded and two tinned; a button; a ring; three | 


tweezers; a balance with its scales; two styles; a 
handle of a coffer; five or six points of girdles, of 
whieh one is triple; thirty or forty studs for girdle 
rnaments; twenty-four or.twenty-five buckles, thir- 
teen or fourteen of them large ones for the girdle, the 
rest small ones for the knife or the purse. 
iron: An axe ; an umbo ofa shield with its mountings’; 
a javelin; seven lances, of which two are large; a 
sword; a horse’s bit; eighteen to twenty girdle 
buckles; a spoon; two little chains; eighteen to 
twenty knives; two daggers; six rings, two for 
horses ; two or three gimblets ; three pair of scissors ; 
one mounting of a coffer; one damascened plate of a 
girdle; an instrument resembling a sickle. 
of glass or of enamel: A large vase of white glass; a 
little cup of green glass; thirty-five or forty beads of 


Objects of | 


| dards. 


Objects | 


glass or glass-paste. Amber: Fifteen or sixteen beads | 


of yellow amber. 

vases of baked earth, six of them whole—three are 

red, two white, the rest black. 

history: A skeleton of a horse; a fire-stone of flint ; 

a seashell forming a-trinket ; seven operculated shells, 

and three or four skeletons of mice in the glass.vase; 
jand ninety objects or fragments of objects. of bone 
| worked for a coffer. 


Pottery: Twenty to twenty-two | ’ 
| these national monuments are to be a part of our his- 
Objects of natural | 


| site for which it is meant. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


Mr. Robertson's Views of the Interior of Sebastopol. 
Tuts is a highly interesting series of photographic 
views taken by Mr. Robertson subsequently to the fall 
of Sebastopol, and laying open all the mysteries of 
the fortifications which so long baffled the efforts of 
the allies. We have here the interior of the Malakhoff 
and of the fatal Redan brought before us with all 
that redundance of detail which belongs to the sun pic- 
tures, and we gain some idea of the stupendous labour 
which was bestowed upon these works. A remark- 
able object is the Russian General’s bomb-proof hut 
in the Redan, a rough stone cell almost overwhelmed 
with the mass of earth which forms the roof, but 
which must have been perfectly impregnable to shot 
and shell. 

There are several views illustrative of the town 
itself, its churches and buildings. We may mention 
the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, the monastery 
of St. George, and the docks, as particularly worthy 
of attention. Many of the views are panoramic, and 
are the most complete of the kind that we have seen, 
distant objects being brought out with peculiar dis- 
tinctness. Some taken in the neighbourhood of 
Balaclava are highly picturesque, particularly one 
showing the rocky coast so fatal to our ships in the 
great storm of last year. The English burial-ground 
on Cathcart Hill has a melancholy interest. The 
care of relations or comrades has filled the ground 
with tombstones, which stand in thick array, and 
upon many of them the names are clearly legible. 

The views of the French and English approaches 
in front’ of the Malakhoff and Redan are peculiarly 
interesting, and show most vividly the nature of the 
difficulties with which the allied armies had to con- 
tend in advancing to strike the last fatal blow. 
Besides those pictures which immediately relate to 
Sebastopol itself, there are also views of Kadikoi, Ka- 
miesch Bay, Scutari, and various other localities, of 
which the names have become so familiar. These 
interesting works of photographic art are on view at 
Mr. Kilburn’s, 222, Regent-street. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS, 
Mr. Dicpy Wyarr has been delivering a. course of 
lectures in the theatre of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society, in the Hull Royal Institution, “ On Art 
and Industry, Ancient and Modern.”——At a gene- 
ral meeting of the Royal Academy, the following 
academicians have been elected as president and 
council for the ensuing year :—President : Sir Charles 
Lock. Eastlake. Council: E. M. Ward, S. Cousins, 
C. W. Cope, W. Dyce, P. MacDowell, F. R. Lee, 
J. H. Herbert, Esqs., and Sir R. Westmacott. Audi- 
tors: Sir R. Westmacott, W. Mulready, Esq., and Sir 
C. Barry. ——Her Majesty has commissioned Mr. 
E. M. Ward, R.A., to paint a cartoon (the exact size 
of which is not yet fixed) representing the installation 
of the Emperor Napoleon as a Knight of the Order of 
the Garter. The scene is at Windsor Castle, and the 
picture will include portraits of the Queen, the Em- 
press, the Princess Royal, Viscountess Canning, and 
other ladies of the court, besides those of the Emperor, 
Prince Albert, and the several knights and officers of 
the Order. An exhibition of articles of manufac- 
ture, works of art, and objects of interest generally, 
was opened at Cardiff on Monday week, under high 
local patronage. The picture-galleries and cabinets 
of the principal inhabitants of this important neigh- 
bourhood, and its surrounding district, have supplied 
the interesting and instructive materials, a notice of 
which fills several columns of the Cardiff Guardian. 
The School of Design at Limerick has been 
re-opened under tlie direction of a new committee, 
and in connection with the Atheneum in that 
city; a trained master having been appointed from 
the Normal School at Marlborough House. The 
School of Design at Cork is advertised to re-open 
early in January, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Raimbach, late head-master of the Limerick School, 
and with the préstige derived from: its being directly 
under the control of the corporation, and in part 
supported by a local rate levied under the powers of 
the Irish Museums Act. Mr. Gibson’s statue of 
the Queen (says the Atheneum), which arrived in 
England from Rome a few weeks ago, is now uncasec 
and set up, so that an opinion may be formed as to 
its merits as a work of art, and its adaptability-to the 
The statue is colossal, 
and belongs to the school which affects heroic forms, 
and: therefore challenges comparison with heroic stan- 
As a likeness of the Queen the statue is a 
failure ; the figure is too plump, the pose too theatrical, 
the face too large and heavy. The nose is especially 
unlike nature; and the lineaments of the Royal 
lady resemble those of some imaginary portrait of a 
fabulous queen—creature of a sculptor’s fancy, rather 
than recall the lines. of that faee which we all know 
so well. But, apart from mere want of resemblance 
to the original—a grave defect, we must insist, since 











toric record, witnessing to future generations of the 


| men and women of our time—the statue has a cer- 





tain grandeur of outline, a certain massiveness of 
coneeption, which bespeak the hand of. an ac- 
complished artist. The Majesty of England seems to 
sit before the spectator—ealm, grand, inflexible,—but 
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with the soft serenity that belongs of right to those | to supply her place. 


abstractions which take the feminine aspect as the 
typical representative. ‘Such, at least, is the im- 
pression that it produces on the mind now, while it 
stands apart from gilding and colour, from brasswork 
and mosaics, inthe dingy shed of the stonemason. 

On the 1st of December, the statue of King Oscar, 
of Sweden, executed by Prof. Molin, and placed in 
the Exchange at Gittenburg, was uncovered. 
There has been a fire at the Paris Palais des Beaux 
Arts. It was sooon got under; but a fresco painting 
by Delaroche, representing the history of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, down to the reign of 
Louis XIV., was considerably damaged. The 
great painting of Sebastiano del Piombo (in the 
National Gallery), has been moved to the east side of 
the room, and now stands in a better light.——The 
bust of Jasmin, the Burns of the South of France, 
executed by Madame Lefevre-Daulier, has been sent 
to Agen, where it was welcomed with enthusiasm. 
M. Jehosse, the sculptor of Liege, has discovered, in a 
cupboard of the Vatican Library, a fresco of the head 
and bust of Charlemagne. 














MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
JENNY Lryp, who has never yet sung in Paris, has, it 
is said, positively promised to perform here when she 
leaves England. 
lane Theatre, is advertising for subscribers to an 
opera season, to commence at Easter, suiting the scale 
of his engagements to his prospects of support. 
Madame Grisi was confined with a daughter on 
Christmas-day, at Brighton; both parent and infant 
are doing well. Signor Mario is in Brighton; he 
leaves England about the 12th of next month, to 
complete his engagement at Paris. Grisi and Mario 
are both engaged for the Royal Italian Opera in Paris, 
about the middle of February, after which it is ex- 
pected that they will proceed to Florence. ——The 
new American tragedy, called ‘“ Love and Revenge,” 
is said by the New York Herald to be “ one of the most 
remarkable pieces of dramatie writing ever seen. It is 
truly, like the celebrated play, “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” 
most tragical mirth. We endeavoured conscientiously 
to find out what it was about, but failed. The stage 
business all went wrong: there were some twenty 
varieties of costume, and the whole affair was richer 
than any burlesque. Mr. Bennett, who is said to be 
a most estimable person, has certainly no ‘ call’ to the 
stage. He speaks the lines, but has no apparent idea 
of acting, properly speaking. In the last scene, where 
several people die without being touched, he made a 











excellent house, and 
of 8, when the director received a message that 
Madame Frezzolini desired to see him. He hastened 
to the lady’s dressing-room, and found her attired for 
her part, and looking charmingly. In a few words 
she told him that her professional rank did not allow 
her to become the doublure of any other artiste, and 
that she would only go on the stage for the part on 
condition that she should retain it throughout the 
season. M. Calzado, considerably taken aback at 
this bold and quite unexpected move, proposed some 
negotiations on the subject; but the fair Leonora, 
drawing a written document from her pocket,declaring 
her the sole representative of the character during the 
period she had stated, politely required his signature, 
the alternative being that she would immediately un- 
dress, and quit the theatre. What was M. Calzado 
todo? The public waiting, and the orchestra ready 
to begin, he signed the document, and the gentle 
diplomatist remains in possession of the part, no 
doubt to the great mortification of Madame Penco and 


| the displeasure of the director. 








LITERARY NEWS. 





Lorp BrouGHam has issued a new work, entitled 


ad ti | cipia.’” 
Mr. Smith, the lessee of Drury- 


View of Sir Isaac Newton’s ‘ Prin- 
F. A. Brown of Hartford (U.S.), bas in 
press the “ Life of Captain Nathan Hale; the Martyr- 
Spy of the American Revolution.” By J. W. 
Stewart. A penny paper, the Gainsborwigh Gazette, 
has expired of inanition. Two penny papers pub- 
lished at York beeame defunct a week or two ago. 
Another penny paper, the Scottish Daily News, and 


* Analytical 








| two Glasgow penny papers, have also ceased to exist. 


The copyright, types. &c., of the Manchester Daily 
Telegraph are advertised for sale——Prof. F. Ch 
Schlosser has published a volume of “ Studies on 
Dante,” which creates a sensation in Germany. 
Thirty-five thousand copies of the first number of 





| “ Little Dorrit” have been sold; and there will soon 


| thousand. 


| review to-day was twenty-five thousand. 


long speech (after being stabbed and losing a button | 


from his jacket), referring to Cuba and other topics, 
political, local, and social, and then lay down quietly 
and expired. Mr. Bennett appeared after the second 
act in front of the curtain, and made an apology for 


be thirty-five thousand copies of the ‘ History of 
England” in the market. In the preface to ‘ Bleak 
House,” 
neum), that he had found more readers for that work 
than for any other in the long procession of his 


She consented. There was an | 
all went merrily until the hour | 


Mr. Dickens told us (remarks the Athe- | 


tales:—the circulation, we believe, was thirty-two | 


“ Little Dorrit,” therefore, begins her 
story to an audience increased by three thousand 
purchasers. The first impression of Mr. Macaulay's 
former volumes consisted, we believe, of five thou- 
sand; the first impression of the volumes which we 
But the 
work is again in the press—and ten thousand more 
copies will soon be ready.” The new number of 





| the Revue des Deux Mondes contains an article on 
Michel Lattas, better known all over Europe and ; 


the contretemps on the stage, which he said was owing | 


to the fact that there had been no rehearsals. He 
also said that the audience must know that he could 
not write such stuff as they had heard. This was 
evidently a gratuitous assumption, as many persons 
in the audience had never heard of him. They 
laughed again, of course. 

M. Emile de Girardin gave a grand dinner a féw 
days since to all the writers in the Presse, and several 
of his private friends, to celebrate the production at 


the Odéon of the new play Florentine, of which M. | 


Charles Edmond, one of the redacteurs of the Presse, 
is the author. Prince Napoleon was present, and sat 
next to the celebrated M. Proudhon. 
of Correctional Police of Avignon had a few days 
since to try MM. Thibeaud and Potel, the director 





The Tribunal | 


and stage manager of the theatre in that town, for a | 


breach of the law of July 1850, relative to theatres. 
On the 18th of last month the prefect had authorised 
the performance of Le Comte Hermann, a drama by 
Alexandre Dumas, but with the suppression of a cer- 


tain passage in the first act in which the Aulic coun- | 


cillors were mentioned. At the representation, how- 
ever, the expressions were used, and for this offence 
the above-named parties were each sentenced to 
100fr. fine and the expenses. The Italian 
journals have frequently described in terms of 
enthusiasm the performanees of a blind Sardinian 
shepherd, named Picco, on an instrument they call 
the Tibia-Pastoral—to wit, a halfpenny whistle of 
the rudest and most primitive construction, with only 
three holes, and its length not exceeding that of a 
finger; yet upon this barbarous instrument he has 
performed at the San Carlos and La Scala, and the 
Neapolitan and other papers affirm that the blind 
musician draws sounds as dulcet as those of the 
sweetest flute, and that his execution upon it is still 
more marvellous. This poor Italian minstrel has ar- 
rived in Paris, and was to perform last night (Sunday) 
at the Italian Opera.——The following anecdote is 
narrated by the musical critic of Galignani’s 
Messenger :—“It appears that Madame Penco, 
being somewhat indisposed, and moreover fatigued 





by the daily rehearsals of Fiorina, acquainted 
the director that she was unable to sing in 
Il Trovatore on Tuesday night, M. Calzado, 


naturally desiring not to interrupt the run of his 
most attractive opera, proposed to Madame Frezzolini 





Asia under the title of Omar Pacha, in which the 
career of the “little pet lion,” is sketched by one who, 
to personal knowledge of the hero, adds great know- 
ledge of contemporary history. Herr Friedrich 
Bodenstedt has written a tragedy, ‘‘ Demetrius,” which 
is to be represented, for the first time, at Vienna. —— 
The Asiatic Society at Paris has commenced the pub- 
lication of a “ Collection d’Auteurs Orientaux.” Ibn 
Betuta’s Travels, Masudi’s “ History of the World,” 
and Ibn Hisham’s “ Life of Mahomet,” are the first 
works printed in the series. The Libraire Nouvelle 
at Paris has purchased the right to print an edition 
of 10,000 copies of the works of the late Madame 
Emile de Girardin (Delphine Gay), in eight volumes, 
at the price of 1 franc each. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison has been elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Brus- 
sels. By a recent decree of the Emperor Napoleon, 
Professor Owen, Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Warren De 
la Rue, Mr. W. Bird, Mr. M‘Arthur, and Mr. Peter 
Graham, are named Chevaliers of the Legion of 
Honour. The Leader is now edited by Mr. Horace 
St. John, well known to the literary werld. The 
Saturday Review is under the charge of Robert Bell; 
and Mr. Hale does the squibs in the Jess, vice 
Shirley Brooks, retired——The Rey. Thomas Stark 
has been elected to the chair of the Regius Profes- 
sorship of Greek, Trinity College, Dublin.——Lord 
Lucan has published a letter respecting an article 
which appeared in the Spectator, and was copied by the 
Times. The noble lord threatens the Spectator with 
an action for libel——-Mr. Russell, the Times special 
correspondent in the Crimea, is daily expected in 
London. He has obtained congé for a few weeks, as 
the army is now in winter quarters, and no operations 
yf importance can be undertaken until the spring. 














The Fielding Club, of which he was one of 
the earliest members, are organising an enter- 
tainment in his honour.——In the Court of Ex- 

; 


chequer on the 12th inst., Mr. Wyld, the well- 
known map-seller, brought an action against Mr. 
Herbert Ingram, the proprietor of the Jl/ustrated 
News, to recover compensation for the alleged in- 
fringement of a copyright by the publication of five 
maps of the environs of Sebastopol. A verdict was 
entered for the plaintiff, subject to a reference.—— 
The remains of Samuel Rogers were interred on 
Thursday week in the family vault in Hornsey 
Churchyard. His sister was buried there last year, 








and a brother some years ago. The funeral, accor- 
ding to his wish, was strictly private, being attended 
by his relatives and a few personal friends, including 
Dr. Beattie and Mr. Moxon. Mr. Rogers has be- 
queathed three of his pictures to the National Gallery 
—the Titian, “‘ Noli me Tangere;” the small Gior- 
gione of a standing knight in armour; and the Head 
of Our Saviour crowned with thorns, by Guido, well 
known through Sharpe’s exquisite engraving. Mr, 
Behnes, the sculptor, has taken a cast of the head of 
Mr. Rogers. In addition to numerous reminiscences 
of Mr. Re gers’s table-talk, we may look for a record 
of his breakfast parties, from the pencil of Mr. John 
Doyle. On Saturday week Mr. Dickens read his 
“Christmas Carol” to a crowded andience in the 
lecture-hall of the Sheffield Mechanics’ Institution, in 
behalf of the funds of the institute. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading, and after a demonstration of 
applause had subsided, the Mayor (W. Fawcett, Esq.) 
presented to Mr. Dickens a very handsome table- 
service of cutlery, a pair of razors, and a pair of fish- 
carvers, in the name of the people of Sheffield. Mr. 
Dickens briefly returned thanks, and said that in an 
earnest desire to leave imaginative and popular lite- 
rature something more closely associated than he 
found it at once with the private homes and the 
public rights of the English people, he should be 
faithful to death. 

Dr. Edouard Vehse, the author of a work entitled 
“The History of the Petty German Courts,” has 
just been arrested at Berlin, and the work has been 
seized. The memoirs of Count Molé are of late,” 
says the Journal du Loiret, “ one of the great topics of 
conversation in certain circles. It is positively 
affirmed that a friend of the family proceeded im- 
mediately after the Count’s death to Italy, to confer, 
on the subject of their publication, with the Duke 
de Nemours and the Prince de Joinville, who were 
then at Nervi, with their august mother. The me- 
moirs of Count Molé naturally call to mind those of 
Prince de Talleyrand, which were not to be opened 
for twenty years after his death, and which many 
persons affirm to be nothing but a posthumous mys- 
tification, that is to say, to consist of enormous 
books of clean paper, carefully sealed up, as was 
formerly the case with the musical roll of paper of 
Rossini, despatched to M. de Rothschild as a new 
opera. But what is really more bond fide, is the very 











| considerable and very assiduous labours of Duke 


Pasquier, who for some years has been busied with his 
memoirs, going back to the last years of the French 
revolution. The Duke has now arrived at his 21st 
volume of manuscript in folio, and has only reached 
the year 1834. The work is said to be full of anec- 
dote, marked by great variety, and exceedingly 
independent, both as respects men and facts. The 
old Duke works away with such ardour and solici- 
tude that there is every reason to hope that in his 
entresol of the Rue Royale he will himself write the 
last word. The Duke has taken every precaution 
to avoid the fate which awaited St. Simon, as he 
has three copies executed. One remains with hin- 
self; another is deposited with a notary; and the 
third is regularly sent away to a foreign country.” 
The Cheltenham Grammar School has been placed 
on the list of schools privileged to send up candidates 
for clerkships and other appointments in the civil 
service. The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity has given notice that Prince Albert’s gold 
medal for the encouragement of English poetry will 
be given this year to such resident undergraduate as 
shall compose the best poem on “ Luther at the Diet 
of Worms.” Arrangements have been made at 
Christiana for receiving Greenwich time there by 
means of the telegraph, so that masters of vessels, on 
leaving home, may set their chronometers by that 
standard. The communication is to take place once a 
week, every Sunday morning at nine o’clock.——On 
Monday, the 24th inst., and thenceforward, all news- 
papers, whether bearing the impressed stamp or 
postage labels, and book packets will be allowed to be 
posted at the General Post-office, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, from 6 p.m. till 7 p.m. at an extra chargeof 
1d. each; from 7 till a quarter past 7 at a charge of 
1d. each ; and from a quarter past 7 till half past 7 
at a charge of 1d. each; the time for posting without 
extra charge remaining as at present—viz. 6 o'clock. 
The time at the branch offices and receiving offices 
for posting newspapers will remain as heretofore, and 
will also be applicable to book packets. The 
London Gazette of Friday week contains the appoint- 
ment, on the 18th inst., of Mr. William Ferguson, 
F.R.S., to be Surgeon Extraordinary to her Majesty. 
Mr. Ferguson is an Edinburgh man. He was a con- 


ri 


siderable time assistant to Dr. Knox, and afterwards 

















came a practising surgeon there, when his remark- 
able l and dexterity pointed him out as destined 
to future eminen After a few years’ practice he 





removed to London, where he divided with another 
Edinburgh man, Liston, the claim to be considered 
one of the most expe rt surgeons of the dav. He was 


ippointed Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
ind the lamented death of Mr. Liston left the wide 
field of London open to him almost without a rival. 





——A sale of autographs which has been going on 
for some day it the Salle Sylvestre, Paris, has bee 
brought to a close. The biddings were very ani- 

ed A l from Marie-Antoinette to the 
D ss of Polignac, having five lines at the top of 
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it signed by Louis XVI., fetched 335fr.; another 
from Cardinal de Richelieu to M. Bouthilier, secre- 
tary to the Queen of France, was kuocked down at 
235fr. A letter in Latin of Martin Luther fetched 
230fr.; and one of the Chevalier Bayard, addressed 
to M. d’Alégre, 200fr. A very curious historical 
document, being a letter from Mary Stuart to M. de 
la Mothe Fénélon, dated Wingfiel, 30th April 1568, 
was knocked down at 191fr. A note from Mme. de 
Sévigné, written about 1658 to Ménage, fetched 153fr. 
Among the other articles of historical and literary 
curiosity, were a letter of Louis XVI. to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, which sold for 100fr; one of 
Vauvenargues, 120fr.; Voltaire, 136fr.; Calvin, 
161fr.; Boileau Despréaux, 100fr.; Catherine de 
Médicis, 66fr.; Admiral de Coligny to the Queen of 
Navarre, 74fr.; Francis II. of France, 95fr.; Duke 
of Marlborough, 35fr.; Racine, 7lfr.; J. J. Rous- 
seau, 39fr., &e. At the present time there are 
three daily papers published in Melbourne; one 





weekly (illustrated); a veritable Punch, exceedingly | 


well written, in fact, quite equal to the average 
numbers of the London Punch; a Builder on the 
London model; 


In Geelong, besides our own daily sheet (says the 
Geelong Advertiser), with its twice a week and weekly 
editions, there is the Observer, published every Satur- 
day. 
gings has its local journal. Portland supports three 
vapers; Belfast two; Warnambool, Ballarat, Kilmore, 
a hecith. and Maryborough, all have their 
“ Times,”’ “ Mails,” ‘* Heralds,” or “Guardians.” In 
such a newspaper-supporting community it might be 
supposed that journals would be profitable as well as 


powerful; but recent disclosures made by one of the | 
Melbourne dailies would seem to indicate a different 
It has been stated by one of the proprietors | 
has | 


result. 
of the Melbourne Herald—and the statement 
every appearance of truth—that in two years nearly 
30,000/. has been sunk in carrying it on. A few 





autograph letters, of some interest, were included in a | 


sale, on Dec. 20th, at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's, 
the auctioneers, Piccadilly. Among those deserving 
of especial remark are the following, with the prices 


at which they were sold: — Lots 24 and 25, two | 


letters of Mary of Modena, sold for 4/. 8s. Lot 26, a 
letter of William III., sold for 42 4s.; and lots 27 
and 28, two letters of his Queen, Mary, sold for 
61. 13s. In one of these letters she says:—‘‘ The 
Bishop of Salisbury (Burnet) has made a ‘long 
thundering sermon’ this morning, and has been to 
desire the Queen to have it printed; this she could 
not refuse, though she would not have done it of her 
own motion, for reasons she gave him,” &c. Lot 29, 
a letter of Anne of Denmark, sold for 27. 16s. Lot 
33, ashort letter of Louis XIV., sold for 2/7. 14s 
34 and 35, two letters of Archbishop Laud, sold for 
151. 7s.6d. In one he says.— Parliament was dis- 
solved on the 5th of the month, soe that noyce is at 


an end; but what is next to be done, since they would | 


doe nothing, I dare not prescribe,” &c. The other 
related to the mobbing of the Archbishop’s Palace at 
Lambeth on the night of May 11, 1640. 
letter of Dean Swift, in reference to the copyright of 
his works, sold for 5/. 5s... Lots 53 to 57, some letters 
of Nelson, varied from 30s. to 2/.18s. One of them 
contains the following curious passage (speaking of 
his superiors in command) :—“ They all hate me, and 
treat me ill. I cannot guess why we are not off 


Copenhagen. I suppose the Commander-in-Chief 


may send a frigate just to inform them the fleet is | 


coming, or to attempt to frighten them at a distance; 
paltry the last, and foolish the first,” &c. Lots 123 
and 124, three letters of Dr. Franklin, sold for 9/. 17s. 
In one of them he says:—‘‘ The coolness, temper, 
and firmness, of the American proceedings: the 
unanimity of all the colonies in the same sentiments 
of their rights, and of the injustice offered to Boston ; 
and the patience with which those injuries are at pre- 
sent borne, without the least appearance of submis- 
sion, have a good deal surprised and disappointed our 
enemies.” 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. | 





THE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. 
Ouvympic.—The Discreet Princess; or, The 
Glass Distaffs: 
J. R. Planché. . 
Drury Lane Tueatre.—lley Diddle Diddle, 
le qu in King Non 
a Pantomime, by Mr. E. 


Har- 


L. Blanchard. 








3EING neither 
parliamentary reporters “to do my theatres” on 
Boxing-night, and having, moreover, a silly habit of 
writing about those things only which I have seen, I 
am compelled to confine notices of the Christmas 
pieces to those which ar Before the 
next impression I shall probably be in a position t 









amed above. 
I 


say something about the remainder. 
It isa noticeable fact that the Olympic Theatre, which } 
was the nest in which tl orgeous peacock Extra- 
aganza was hatched, become its | 


likely to bec 
and most of us have 
* assisted by the 


f Madam 


grave. Many of us re 
-d, how the geni 








and a Melbourne Monthly Magazine, | 
which frequently contains articles of great merit. | 


Throughout the country every town and dig- | 


Lots | 


Lot 50, a | 


Three 
an extravaganza in one act, by | 


sense, and the Seven Ages of Man: | 
’ } 


1 with ubiquity nor a corps of 





Vestris, and illustrated by the histrionic genius of 
that excellent artist herself, the Mathewses, pére et 
jils, Liston, and other notabilities, many of whom 
have since passed away, attracted all the town to that 
dirty and tortuous thoroughfare in the neighbourhood 
of the Strand, and filled the little Olympic with a 
brilliant and fashionable audience. These were the 
days of “ Riquet with the Tuft,” “Fortunio,” and a 
long list of Planché’s best compositions. After that 
time extravaganza became popular and spread itself 
all over the country. Madame Vestris and Charles 
Mathews migrated to Covent Garden and_ the 
Lyceum, at which latter house Beverley enlisted 
under their banners, and, by virtue of his diploma as 
| portrait-painter to Queen Mab, caused Fairy Land to 
| come from the Ideal into the realms of Reality. But 
| the best of things will grow common, and dramatic 





| taste (perhaps more than any other) is subject to the 


| law of mutability. There are times in which even 
Shaksnere becomes unpopular, and people have been 
for some time growing tired of extravaganza. Mr. 


the days of his youth and glory he has become 


all jokes that are destitute of antiquarian claims are 
rigorously prohibited. In vain did the facetious young 
blood of the drama rush manfully to the rescue—all 
in vain have Albert Smith, the Broughs, and the 
younger Talfourd, exerted their brilliant powers to 
| revive this branch of their art. It has been slowly 
| waning in these later years. It has gone into the 
provinces for change of air, and has come back again 
to town. The Haymarket, the Adelphi, even the 
little Strand, have sheltered it in vain; and now it 
has come back, a poor unplumed weakling, to die in 
the very spot where it was born. No theatre besides 
the Olympic has an extravaganza this season. Lugete 
Veneres Cupidinesque ! 

This time Mr. Planché has deserted his old love, 
the Countess D’Aulnoy, and has been paying his ad- 
dresses to the ancient but still verdant Mother 
Goose, whose well-known repertoire has supplied him 
with the story of “ The Discreet Princess, or the 
| Three Glass Distaffs.” The same story, under the name 
| of ‘The Princesses in the Tower,” was differently 
treated by Messrs. F. Talfourd and W. P. Hale some 
five years ago; but it is needless to add that Mr. 
Planché has not laid the very successful version of 
these gentlemen under any contribution. Gander 
the Stupendous (Mr. Emery) is setting out for the 
Crusades, and immures his daughters in a tower, scru- 
pulously guarded against male advances. ‘T’o enable 
| the anxious father to be quite sure of his daughters’ 
| conduct, Mother Goose presents him with three glass 
distaffs, which will only break on the commission of 
an indiseretion. How Prince Richcraft (Mr. Robson), 
the son of Gander’s direst foe, gains admission into 
the tower by the connivance of Princess Babillarda, 


| the talkative (Miss Ternan); how he beguiles a kiss | 


from the Princess Idelfonso, the inactive (Miss 
Marston); and how all his wits fail him 

break the distaff of the discreet Finetta (Miss 
| St. George), is well known to the readers of 
the tale. and will be better known by my readers 
when they have paid their Christmas call upon 
Mr. Wigan. Suffice it to say that the mounting of 
| the piece is admirable; that Robson’s success as 
Prince Richcraft (a réle somewhat analagous to that 
of the Yellow Dwarf) is unqualified; that Emery’s 
King Gander is a genuine bit of burlesque humour ; 
and that the three Princesses were impersonated to 
perfection by the young ladies already named. Many 
of the airs used in the parodies are taken from the 
Trovatore— another proof (if one were wanting) of 
the great popularity of that opera. Robson (whose 
popularity seems rather to increase than wane) took 
the house quite by storm in a capital parody of “‘ The 
Ratcatcher’s Daughter.” So far so good; but it 
seems a pity that Mr. Planché cannot grow older 
without admitting into his humour that which never 
| before was perceptible—ill-humour. There is a line 
| about Mr. Gordon Cumming which, after the proofs 
| which that gentleman has offered, is positively in- 





sulting ; and the unfortunate vendor of the ‘ Cough- 
no-more ” lozenges is fallen foul of in a manner which 
not even Dr. Letheby’s Commission warrants. 
But, if Extravaganza be in its old age at the 
| Olympic, Pantomime seems to have borrowed a 
nd youth at Drury Lane; nay, it seems to be, as 
it were, born over again, for never surely, in its 
palmiest days, when the eager crowds ran nightly to 
| roar at and applaud Joe Grimaldi, was pantomime 
ever so royally treated as this Hey Diddle Diddle, 
Harlequin King Nonsense and the Seren Ages of Man, 
| by Mr. Smith. That celebrated dissolving-view of 
humanity which Shakspere put into the mouth of 
my namesake Jacques, furnishes the groundwork of 
but no further than to supply a sort of 





the plot, 


shadowy canvass for the comic vein and bizarre | 
humour of that prince of pantomime writers, Mr. | 


E. L. Blanchard, to work upon and cover with his 
incomparable and most fantastic exaggerations. I 
| shall not attempt to describe how this is done (partly 
| J 







because I should not succeed, and partly because a 
description, however minute, would only dull the 
leas of beholding the reality); suffice it to say 
I ins y) ) 


that of pantomimes—a pantomime 


a pantomime 
laugh and a man be 


h a child may 


t 


touge-Croix in the Herald’s College—a place where | lequinade, 


a pantomime which mingles sense with | 


nonsense in a manner attainable only by a 

artist; a pantomime, lastly, which combines with all 
the elements of coarse fun inherent to such entertain- 
ments the higher and more sensuous attractions 
which have hitherto been appropriated by extrava- 
ganza. Never did Beverley do himself greater 
credit than in the scenery which his marvellous 
pencil has supplied. With the mag ificent propor- 
tions of the Drury Lane stage at his disposal, and a 
wealth of material, apparently unlimited, which the 
wise liberality of the manager placed at his disposal, 
he has, if possible, exceeded his bygone triumphs at 
| the Lyceum. What a perfect piece of rural landscape 
| painting is that sunny village of Prettywell! What 
| a rosy halo of sensuous glory that “ Abode of Love :” 
fit locale for the pretty little muslined fairies who in- 
| habit it! What a peep into Fairy-land is that 
gorgeous and unparalleled scene “The Bright 
| Realms of Perpetual Summer!” Here is indeed a 
| prodigality of gold and silver tisues, of radiant hues, 
| intense lights and diverse colours, such as the genius 





Planché, too, is now spoken of as a veteran, and since of Beverley alone could successfully blend into one 


harmonious whole. In the Har- 
Mr. Smith, in the excess of his 
| liberality, has made a very extraordinary innovation ; 
but whether successfully or the reverse I cannot yet 
pretend to determine. Hehasfurnished two harlequins, 
two columbines, two clowns, two pantaloons, and two 
sprites; everything double. Now whether, according 
to the correct rules of pantomimic art, two clowns can 
legitimately act upon the same stage isa question open 
to much discussion. There are some who may be of 
opinion that the diabolical lawlessness of that privi- 
ledged individual is only to be excused by his singu- 
larity, which at once disappears as soon as he becomes 
double. But that is a question which I would rather 
refer for settlement to those who are be‘ter versed 
than myself in the laws pantomimic. Before I con- 
clude I must offer one word of praise to the renowned 
Dykwynkyn; who is more than usually successful 
in his inimitable, and irresistibly comic masks. 
JACQUES. 


tasteful and 





OBITUARY. 


BALLINGALL, Sir George, M.D., Professor of Military Surgery 
in the University of Edinburgh, at his country residence 
in Perthshire. He had occupied the chair for thirty years. 
Sir George was in early life surgeon to the 33rd regiment. 

sesides his “ Outlines of Military Surgery,” the text-book 

for his class, he has made several contributions to the 
literature of his profession, especially “ Observations on 
the Diseases of the European Troops in India,” and 
“Observations on the Site and Construction of Military 
Hospitals.” 

Patmore, Mr. P. G., author of “‘ My Friends and Acquain- 
tance.” 

Krasinski, Count Valerian, author of a “History of the 

teformation in Poland,” a “ Sketch of the Religious His- 
tory of the Sclavonic Nations,” and several pamphlets on 
the Russo-Polish question. 

Rocrrs, Samuel, on Dec. 18, at his house in St. James’s- 
place, in the presence of Dr. Beattie and Mr. E. Paine, his 
attendant. Mr. Rogers was born about the year 1760, 
and had therefore attained the venerable age of ninety- 

five. ‘In 1787, after completing a course of travel, he pub- 
lished his Ode to Superstition,” and other poems; and 
| five years later appeared his ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory,” by 
| which his fame as a poet was established. In 1798 he 
published his ‘‘ Epistle to a Friend,” and other poems; in 
1814, his “‘ Vision of Columbus and Jacqueline ;" in 1819, 
“ Human Life ;” in 1822, the first part of his “ Italy,” on 
the illustration and printing of which he is said to have 
spent 10,0002 Mr. Rogers's house, in St. James's-place, 
is a perfect treasury of art. The picture’ are amongst the 
very best of their class, and, though few in number, are 
said to have cost 60002. 

Rupe, M. Francis, aged 71, the French sculptor. His statue 
of the Neapolitan fishermen first made him famous, 
having for it received the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
from Louis Philippe. He was the principal artist employed 
by M. Thiers in decorating the Are de Triomphe de 
lEtoile. The grand jury of the Paris Exhibition had, 
shortly before his death, awarded to him a grand medaiile 
d'honneur, 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Alison's Hist. of Europe, People’s Edit. Vol. XII. 4s., Index 3s. 
Alison’s Europe, People’s Edit. Atlas to, 4to. 17. lls. 6d. cl. 
Amy Carlton; or, First Days at School, fep, 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Amusing Lib.: Whitney's Legends of Mount Leinster, 1s. 6d. 
Amusing Lib. : Sea Stories, Tales of Discovery, &c. fe. 8vo. 2s. 
Amusing Lib.: Tales of theCity and the Plain, fe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Amusing Lib. : Tales and Traditions of the Netherlands, 1s. 6. 
Anderson's Church of England in the Colonies, Vol. III. 16s. 
Art-Journal, 1855, super-royal 4to. 31s. 6d. cl 

Barnes’s Essays on Science and Theology, by Henderson, 
| 3s. 6d. cl. 
Bests’s Tracts on Old Testament, Vo’. IV. 12mo. 3s.6d. hf.-b:. 





| Bohn’s Brit. Class. : Addison's Works, Vals. V. and VL. 3s. 6. 


Bohn’s Brit. Cl : Burke’s Works, Vol. VI. 3s. 6d. cl. 
| Bohn’s Class. L Pliny’s Nat. Hist. Trans. Vol. IV. 5s. cl. 
| Bolin's Lib. of French Memoirs : De Commines, Vol. IT. 3s. 6:/ 
Bonar's Visitor's Book of Texts, fep. vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
3onaparte’s Confidential Correspon4. with Joseph, 2 vols. 26s. 
| Bowman’s New I ig made Easy, fe. 8vo. Is. cl. 
Boyle's Fashiona Sourt & County Guide, 1856, 24mo, 5s.bd 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine, Vol. XXXILL, July— 
Dec. 1855, 6s. 
British Empire, with Introduction by Prof. E. 
10s. 6d. 
3utler’s Sermons, 2nd series, ed. by Dr. Jeremie, 8vo. 10s, 6:/. 
Casscll's Illustrated Paper, Vol. HL, 7s. 6d. cl. 
| Catlow’s Popular Garden Botany, illust. roya! 16mo. 10s. 60. 
| Chambers’s Educat 
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Chambers's Journal, Vol. IV., imp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. cl. 
Christmas Tree and other Tales, from German, by Kemble, 


4s. 
Claude de Vesci: a Tale, 2 vols. fe. 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Clockmaker (The), Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick, fe.8vo.2s. 
Cole's British Generals Distinguished in Peninsular War, 21s. 
Congregational Pulpit, Vol. L. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Cooper's Practical Suggestions on Elocution, fep. 8vo. 6s. swd. 
Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, Vol. XXXV. 12mo. 4s. bds. 
Cripple of Antioch, fc. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Crystals from Sydenham, edited by “ Cygnus,” post 8vo. 3s. 
Donaldson's Geological Staircase, col. plates, fe. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Dorothy: a Tale, fc. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Dowdeswell’s Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854-5, 12mo., 14s. cl. 
Drew’s Refugee: Narratives of Fugitive Slaves in Canada, 6s 
Duberly's Journal kept during Russian War, &c. 10s. 6d. cl.. 
Eadie’s Analytical Concordance to Old and New Test. 8s. 6d. 
East India Register and Army List for 1856, 12mo. 10s. swd. 
Edinburgh School Atlas, 36 Maps, coloured in outline, 4to. 

6d. 


Educational Series: French and English Phrase-Book, 1s. 
(Weale.) 

Educational Series: Levien’s Outlines of History of Rome, 
Vol. II. 1s. 6d. cl. swd. (Weale.) 

Ellesmere’s War in the Crimea, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. el. 

English Cyclopedia: Geography, Vol. IV. 4to. 12s. cl. 

English Cyclopedia: Natural History, Vol. IV. 4to. 12s. cl. 

Entomologist’s Annual for 1856, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. bds. 

Evening Incense, by Author of “Morning and Night 
Watches,” 8d. 

Exhibition of Art-Industry in Paris, 1855, 4to. 10s. cl. 

Family Prayers for a Fortnight, by a Lady, 8vo. 3s. cl. 

Fergusson’s Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, 2 vols. 36s. 

Fitton’s New Zealand, its Present Condition, &c., fep. 8vo. 4s. 

Friidersdorff's Phraseological English-Greek Lexicon, 21s. 

Frame’s Signal Lamps for the Railway of Life, fep. 8v0. 2s. 6d. 

Frost King, &c. (The), small 4to. 3s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Gardner's Memoirs of Deeply tried Christians, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Herschell's Child’s Help to Self-Examination, 1s. 6d. cl. 

Herschell’s Mystery of Gentile Dispensation, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Hill’s Pastoral Functions in the Church, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

History of Sir Thomas Thumb, illust. 4to. 7s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Hogg’s Instructor, Vol. V., new series, 8vo. 6s. 64. cl. 

Holidays at the Cottage, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Home and Foreign Birds, fep. 8vo. Is. cl. 

Imperial Calendar, with Almanac for 1856, 12mo. 5s. bd. 

James's Prince Life: a Story for my Boy, sq. Is. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Kavanagh's Rachel Grey, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Kidd's (W) The Spirit Rappers, 12mo. 4d. swd. 

Kingsley (C.) The Heroes, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Emigrant’s Home, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Knight's Sacred Music, Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
2s, 6d. 

Labart’s Handbook of Arts of Middle Ages, 8vo. 18s. cl. 

Lamp of Love, Vol. III., 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Lanza’s Complete Musical Mentor, folio, 21s. swd. 

Laura and Ellen, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Letts’s Post-Office Delivery Book, oblong, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Library of Biblical Literature, Vol. III., fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
2s. cl. 

Liddell’s History of Rome, 2 vols., 8vo. 28s. cl. 

Lily, a Novel, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Meredith's (G.) Shaving of Shagpat, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, Vols. 1V., V., and 
VL, 8vo. 42s. 

Monthly Packet of Church Missions, Vol. IV. fep. 8vo. 3s. cl. 

Monthly Packet of Evening Readings, Vol. X., fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, illust. cr. 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Naughty Boys; or, Sufferings of Mr. Deltiel, cr. 8vo. 4s. cl. 

Nellie of Truro, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Newton's (A.) Memoirs, by Baillie, er. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Ogilvy’s (Mrs. D.) Poems of Ten Years, fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Oliphant’s (M.) Zaidee, a Romance, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. c’, 

Oliver’s Book of the Lodge, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning Spanish, cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Ollendorff’s Key to Exercises in Ditto, er. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Paget's Owlet of Owlstone Edge, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Papers and Illustrations of Public Works, Brit. & American, 
illust. 25s. 

Parkinson’s Poems, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Parlour Library: Mount Sorel, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 

Past and Present Policy of the Bank of England, 8vo. 1s. swd. 

Paterfamilias’s Diary of Everybody's Tour, illust. fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Penrose’s Faith and Practice, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 

Perry's Bird's eye View of India, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Pictures for tl:e Nursery on Scripture Subjects, fol. 3s.6d. bds. 

Poems, by Ellen C., 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Porter’s Five Years in Damascus, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Pretty Aids during Labour, fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. cl. 

Railway Lib.: Bulwer’s Zanoni, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds, 

Rambles round Nottingham, Part I. 12mo. Is. swd. 

Ranting’s Half-Yearly Abstract of Medical Sciences, Vol. 
XXII. 6s. 6d. 

Readings for a Bible Class on Morning Prayer, fep. 8vo. 3s, cl. 

Reid's (Capt. M.) Bush-Boys, illust. fep. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Rendle’s Price Current and Garden Directory, 1856, 8vo. 6d. 

Royal Kalendar and Court Register, 1856, 12mo. 5s. sheep. 

Ryle’s Home Truths, Vol IV. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Rudimentary Treatise on Locomotive Engine, 1s. 6d. (Weale.) 

Rudimentary Treatise on Ships’ Anchors, Is. 6d. (Weale.) 

Sandford and Merton: Harvey’s Designs, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Sayah; or, Courier to the East, fep. 8vo. 4s. cl. 

Scenes and Thoughts from History, with other Poems, 3s. 6d, 

Select Lib. of Fiction: Kingsley’s Alton Locke, fep. 8vo. 2s, 

Shaw’s Legal Diary for 1856, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. half-bd. 

Shipton’s Whispers in the Palms, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Sinclair's Jane Bouverie, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Skyring’s Builders’ Prices, 1856, 8vo, 4s. swd. 

Smith's Mingled Yarn, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Song without Words, sq. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Spirits and Water, by R. J. L. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Stewart’s Collected Works, by Hamilton, Vol VIII. Svo. 12s. 
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Teacher’s Offering, 1855, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Thackeray’s Miscellanies, Vol. II. cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Traveller's Lib.: Wilberforce’s Brazil, 2 Parts, 1s. each, 1 
vol. 2s. 6d, 

Tyas’s Beautiful Birds, Vol. ITI. illust. fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Tyng’s (S. H.) Rich Kinsman, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Ullmann’s Reformers before Reformation, Vol. IT. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Velasquez’s (M.) New Spanish Reader, cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Vicar’s (Capt. H.) Memorials of, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Wallace's Princess Isle, a Legend, 4to. 5s. cl. 

Watts’s Birthday Council, &c fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

White's (K.) Poetical & Prose Works, Life ty Southey, 3s. 6:2.. 

Winslow’s (Mrs, M.) Memoir, by her Son, Dr. Winslow, 10s. cl 

Who's Who in 1856, 16mo, 2s. 6¢. cL 

Wylie’s Tables of Investment, Interest, &c. er. 5s. c’. 

Walker (J.B,) God Revealed in the Process of Creation, 2s. 6d. 
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TEEL BISCUITS.—F. ALLARTON’S 
PATENT FERRUGINOUS BISCUIT is unequalled as a 
Chalybeate Diet for Invalids and Children. Each Biscuit contains a 
suitable quantity of Iron, and is stamped with the Patentee's name. 
— boxes, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each, at F. ALLARTON'’S, 254, High-street, 
Southwark. 


+ S 

HEAP AND PURE BREAD.— JAMES 

WHITE, of 266, High Holborn, informs the Public that they 

may obtain Cheap and Pure Bread by Grinding their own Corn in one 

of his celebrated EMIGRANT’S FLOUR MILLS. The grinding and 

dressing are one operation ; the cost of a four-pound loaf at the present 
high price of wheat being but sixpence halfpenny. 





WENTY-EIGHT POUNDS of BREAD 


made out of FOURTEEN POUNDS of FLOUR with MARY 





WEDLAKE’'S Book on BREAD-MAKING at HOME, Is. post free. 
Flour-mills, Oat-crushers, Chaff-cutters, Book on Feeding Horses 
economically, 1s.—118, FENCHURCH-STREET. 


CHOLASTIC.—VALUABLE.—A RECIPE 
\O for MAKING BREAD as cheaply as by Indian Corn or Rice, and 
equally palatable and more nutritious than common bread. Sent, on 
receipt of 10s. by post-office order or stamps, by JOHN NEWINGTON, 
Aylsham. 


REEN’S BEST HOG-SKIN HUNTING- 
SADDLES, 80s.; best Double Bridles. 20s ; best Pair-horse 
Silver-plated Harness, 2@/.; Single ditto, 81; best Patent Collars, 16s. | 
Every artiele in the trade 25 per cent. below any house in London, for 
cash, at 8, Edward-street, Portman square, and 7, Princes-street, | 
Cavendish-equare. | 


T CHIMNEYS 














MPORTANT. — SMOKY 
EFFECTUALLY CURED.—F. HEINKE, 103, Great Portland- | 
street, Portland-place, bezs to acquaint the nobility. gentry, and public 
that he undertakes to CURE any SMOKY CHIMNEY, however 
badly it may be constructed, upon an entirely new and scientific 
principle, for which no charge will be made if not successful. Nume- 
rous references. 

HE NEW BRITISH SABOTS and OVER- 

SHOES.—These new and elegant Overshoes possess many 

advantages over any other kind yet submitted to the public. They 
combine cleanliness with lightness and economy: mud does not 
adhere to the soles; are not more than half the weight of the American 
overshoe; do not confine perspiration; keep the feet dry, and are 
easily put on and off. They are half the price of any overshoe yet 
offered to the public; and, when worn oat, are not valueless, Gentle- 
men’s, 4s. 6d.; Ladies, 3s. 6d.; Misses’, 2s. 6d.—J. SPARKES HALL, 
308, Regent-street, opposite the Polytechnic. 


HINESE PRESENTS for CHRISTMAS.— | 

J Visitors to London are respectfully invited to inspect our large | 

collection of CHINESE ARTICLES, consisting of Mandarin Jars, 

Fans, Lanterns, Card-boxes, Card-cases, Chessmen, Counters, Hand- 

screens, and an cndless variety of useful and ornamental articles, 

suitable for presents, all at very moderate prices. 

HEWETT’'S Chinese Warehouse, 18, Fenchurch-street, Baker-street, 

Bazaar, and at the Crystal Palace. 


. ODN te 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Down Quilts, | 
the warmest coverlet and carriage wrapper, in great variety, 
from 8s. each. The Royal Magnetic Page-turner, a novelty for the 
musical public, which turns over the leaves for the player, only 10s. 6d. 
each. Also a large importation of Parisian Buhl, and Marqueterie and | 
Tulip-wood work-tables, Jardiniéres, Etagiés, Cabinets, Escritoires, 
Bonheur de Jours, &c. &c., inlaid and moulded with or molu and 
porcelain, at extraordinary low prices, at DRUCE and Co., Uphol- 
sterers, Cabinet and Bedding Manufacturers, 63, 69, and 58, Baker- 
street. 


MARK YOUR LINEN. 
+ Ip = . 
HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most easy, 
permanent, and best method of marking Linen. Silk, Cotton, 
Coarse Towels, Books, &c., is with the PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATES. Any person can use them. 

Certificate from Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.F.-—“Several trials 
with Culleton’s Electro-Silver Plates induce me to pronounce them 
excellent. The letters are distinctly marked in a deep black colour ; 
and after long boiling in strong soda they remain unaltered.” — 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT. 

“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool, May 15, 1855.” 

Initial plate, Is. ; name, 2s.; set of numbers, 2s.; crest plate, Ss. Sent 
free, with directions (tc any part), on receipt of stamps, by the inventor 
and sole patentee, T, CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, exactly one door from 
St. Martin’s-lane. 


O LOVERS of FISH.—100 genuine 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., Package included. } 

These highly esteemed delicacies and cheap article of food, forwarded 
to all parts, on receipt of penny Postage Stamps, or Post-office 
order (preferred). Send full and plain directions, county and nearest 
station. 

Address to THOMAS LETTIS, Jun., Fish-curer, Great Yarmouth. 

“This is the third season Mr. Lettis has supplied us with Yarmouth | 
Bloaters, and we find the quality excellent.—J. Brashawe, house- | 
steward, Blenheim-palace, Oct. 20, 1854." 

“ Mr. Lettis,—As soon as you send out your genuine Bloaters, I shall 
be glad to have a supply as usual; those I had last vear gave great 
satisfaction.—A. FF. Courroux, Ambassadors’ Court, St. James's 
Palace, Oct. 1, 1855." 

URGLARS DEFEATED. 
CHUBB'S GUNPOWDER-PROOF SAFES. 
9, Cousin-lane, Upper Thames-strect, London, July 6, 1855. 

Gentlemen,—The safe you fixed here some years ago has indeed 
proved a good one, and done good service. Last week some thieves 
broke into our office, and tried their hands upon it. First they seem | 
to have used their crowbars, and then gunpowder, but both proved 
vain ; for money, bills, and deeds were all safe enough in your “ Safe,” 
and under your lock and key. We have great pleasure in informing 
you of this, of which you can make any use you please. 

We are, gentlemen, your obedient servants, 
JAS. NICHOLSON and Co. 

Messrs. Chubb and Son, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley-fieids, 
Wolverhampton. 


USSIAN BATH and MEDICO-GYM- 
NASTIC INSTITUTION, for the Cure of Disease.—For parti- 
culars apply to Mr. TOTTIS, 16 A, Old Cavendish-street 


+ r aie ta 

NSANITY.—ABINGTON ABBEY 

RETREAT, near Northampton.— This Establishment is conducted 

by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of the Glasgow 

Royal Asylum, and is intended for the reception of Patients of both 

sexes labouring under Mental Derangement. Dr. PRICHARD is 
resident. 


\ EDICAL REFORM MOVEMENT.— 
4 Sufferers from Indigestion, and its train of kindred disorders, 
are invited to send their address to the Secretary of the No 
Medical Reform Assoviation, ward by return ¢ 
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| Percha Dealers and Boot and Shoemakers in town and country. 


| None are genuine unless signed “ H. N. GOODRICH.’ 


| durability, they have no rival. 





AN ELEGANT NEW YEAR'S GIFT FOR 6d. 


IMMEL’S PERFUMED PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION ALMANACK, for imparting « delightful 
scent to Pocket-books, Card-cases, Desks, Tt a ay 
trated with Three Views of the Palace of Industry. Sent by post for 
seven stamps. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Perfumers, and Chemists: 


and by E. 
RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho, and Crystal Palace, : 


Sydenham. 


7 .a 
T° the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 
and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 21s. 
The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or te 
measure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- 
court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 


HE CANROBERT CAPE, with Sleeves, 


Light, Warm, and Waterproof, just introduced by Messrs. POUL- 








| SON and COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, 94, Regent-street, price One 


Guinea. Their improved Elastic Winter Trousers at the same price 
and Half-guinea Waistcoats in great variety. 
The Registered fashionable Over Frock Coat, Two Guineas. 


THE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS.— 
The 16s. TROUSERS reduced to 14s.; Trousers and Waistcoat, 
2 ; Coat, Waistcoat, an’ Trousers, 47s,—made to order from Scotch 
Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk. 

The TWO-GUINEA DRESS or FROCK-COAT, the Guinea Dress 
Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, made to order by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, 74, REGENT-STREET, for quality, 
style, and workmanship, cannot be equalled by any house in the 


| kingdom. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 





ae (Carriage free) 
OPE’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 
26, Pavement, Finsbury, London. POPE and COMPANY 
strongly recommend the following descriptions of Tea and Coffee as 
the best and most economical that can be purchased :— 
s. d. g 
3 8) Best Young Hyson Tea 4 
s+ «+ # ©} Best Gunpowder Tea... 5 
est Assam SouchongTea... 4 4) Best Plantation Coffee 1 
Best Assam PekoeTea... 4 8 | Best Mocha Coffee 1 € 
Lower Prices kept. Price Lists on application. Two pounds’ worth 
of Tea or Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. 


NIEW OVERSHOES.—The GUTTA 
4 PERCHA COMPANY have much pleasure in drawing the at- 
tention of Military Men and the public generally to their newly in- 
vented FRENCH SABOT, 
and also to their 
BRITISH GOLOSH. 

These new and elegant Overshoes possess many advantages over all 
others yet introduced, combining CLEANLINESS with LIGHTNESS 
and ECONOMY, and not confining the perspiration. 

Manufactured and sold wholesale by the Gutta Percha Company 
Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London. Retailed by Gutta 


Best Congou Tea... 
Best Souchong Tea 








ISAL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at 
GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES 


(established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. 
Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for Is. 9d.; post-free, 27 stamps 


OW to TEST a MERSCHAUM PIPE.— 


I Draw a silver coin across it; if pure, there will be no line; if 
spurious, the gypsum necessari'y used will take a mark from the silyer 
like a pencil on paper. Imitation pipes are imported and sold as new 
Merschaum, &c. The only reliable pipes are the Pure Vienna Mer- 
schaums, which are cut from solid blocks of Merschaum and Prepared 
by an improved method, which entively prevents the unpleasant flavour 
usual with a new pipe, and ensures a brilliant colour. The prices are 
greatly reduced, with cases complete, 3s. 10d., 5s., &c. up to 10 guineas. 

Imported by J. F. VARLEY and Co., 364, Oxford-street, exactly 
oppogite the Princess's Theatre, Cigar Merchants and Manufacturers 
of the celebrated Virginia Shag, 5s. per Ib., and Havannah Bird's Eye, 
6s. respectively, full, rich and mild delicate flavour—the finest Tobacco 
ever cut. 


THE HAVANNAH STORES. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. CLASS X. SECTION 2. 

URE EXTRACT of ENGLISH LAVENDER 
FLOWERS, as supplied to the Royal Family, the Ministre 
ad Etat, &c. &c. This delicious and refreshing Extract is recommended 
to all who love a good English perfume, and will be found more 
fragrant and lasting than any hitherto offered to the public. Sold by 
Messrs. ATKINSON, Perfumers, &c., New Bond-street; Messrs. 
HOWELL and JAMES, Regent-street; Mr. MUMFORD, Chemist, &c., 
Bathurst-street, Sussex-square; and the Proprietor, 

Cultivator of Lavender, Hitchin, Herts. 

In Bottles at 3s. 6d., 5s., 78. 6d., 13s. 
WATER CURE.—In compliance with the 
wishes of numerous friends, Dr. ELLIS (Pupil of the cele- 
brated Priesnitz, the founder of Hydropathy) has OPENED a BRANCH 
ESTABLISHMENT on his farm, adjacent to Sudbrook Park and 
Richmond Hill. Terms, 5s. 6d. per day, or 21. 2s. per week, including 
Bath Attendant. Entrance Fee, 10s. 6d. The water is excellent, and 
bread, butter, milk, vegetables, and meat are supplied from the Farm. 
For terms of the Parent Establishment, apply to Mr. Loyaspon, 
the Secretary, Hydropathic Establishment, Sudbrook Park, Richmond, 
Surrey. 





Distiller and 








CLOSET for 1.—Places in gardens converted into comfortable 
water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with 
itsself-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia- 
Any carpenter can fix it in twohours. Price ll. Also Hermetically- 
sealed Inodorous Chamber Commodes, 1. 2s. and 2/. 4s., and improved 
Portable Water-closets, with pump-cistern, and self-acting valve. A 
prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by enclosing two post stamps. 
—At FYFE and Co.'s Sanitorium, 46, Leicester-squace. 








SHIRTS.—RODGERS’S IMPROVED 
iN CORAZZA SHIRTS.—Important improvements baving been 
made in these celebrated shirts, gentlemen are solicited to suspend 
their ordera until they have seen them. For ense, elegance, and 
3ls. 6d. and 42s. the half-dozen. Pro- 
spectuses, drawings, and directions for measurement, gratis and post 
free.—RODGERS and BOURNE, Improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. 
Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross: established 60 years. 


IMPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 
new patterns, ready made, or made to measure (a choice of 200 new 
designs), 20s. and 26s. the half-dozen. Illustrated priced lists, with 
patterns for selection, post free, for two stamps.—RODGERS and 
BOURNE, Improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross: 


established 60 years. 
$ AUTION—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by 
selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the name of 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 
{ am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said 
Articie, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any person to 
resent himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose 
ling the said Ink. 

This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon 
the public, and serious injury to myself.—E, R. BUND, Sole Executrix 
and Widow of the late JouN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
London. 

To avoid d 
careful to as 















isappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
for the genuine Bond's Permanent Marking Ink; and 





| further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at 
* any time been pr 


red by him, the Inventor and Proprietor. 
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WIN ‘BERROW’S - DANDE DELION, CAMO- 
MILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of indigestion, 
all stomach complaints, and liver affections. Tn cases of constipation 
these pills never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
the bowels, so that in a short time aperients will not be required ; and, 
being quite as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children. 
Prepared by TWINBERBOW, Operative and Dispensing Chemist, 2, 
Edwar a et, Portman-square, London ; and may be had ofall other 
Patent Me » Vendors in the United Kingdom ; Scott, Thomson, and 
Co., Calcutta ; Roberts and Co., Paris ; Pickon and Co., Boulogne. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS an EF F ECT U. AL 
REMEDY for a PAIN in the SIDE.—Mr. Roberts, of St. 
George’s-square, Liverpool, states that he had been for some consi- 





derable time a severe sufferer from an inveterate pain in his side, for 
which he was under the treatment of different medical men, and he 
tried also a great variety of means to rid himself of it, all without 


effect; but by the use of Holloway’s Pills for a very short period he is 
now completely cured, after every other remedy had failed.—Sold by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at PROFESSOR 
HOLLOWAY’'S Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden- 
lane, New York; by A. STAMPA, Constantinople; A. GUIDICY, 
Smyrna; and H. Hoops, Malta. 


HE FOLLOWING is an EXTRACT from 
the Second Evtition (page 188) of the Translation of the “ Phar- 
macopceia” of the Royal College of Physicians of London, by Dr. G. 
Collier, published by Longman and Co. :—“ It is no small defect in this 
compilation (speaking of the *‘ Pharmacopeeia’) that we have no pur- 
gative mass but what contains aloes; yet we know that hemorrhoidal 
persons cannot bear aloes, except it be in the form of COCKLE’S 
PILLS, which chiefly consist of aloes, scammony, and colocynth, 
which I think are formed into a sort of compound extract, the acridity 
of which is obviated, I suspect, by an alkaline process, and by a fourth 
ingredient (unknown tome) of an aromatic tonic nature. I think no 
better and no worse of it for its being a patent medicine. I look at it 
as an article of commerce and domestic convenience, and do not hesi- 
tate te say it is the best made pill in the kingdom ; a muscular purge, a 
mucous purge, and a hydrogogue purge combined, and their effects 
properly controlled by a dirigent and corrigent. That it does not com- 
monly produce hemorrhoids, like most aloetic pills, I attribute to its 
being thoroughly soluble, so that no undissolved particles adhere to 
the mucous membrane. 











HE BE ST FOOD “FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARL EY 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 





ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than | 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estime- 
tion as the purest farinre of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 
a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others In Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and Is.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s. 
and 10s. each. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
Prescribed with complete confidence by the faculty for its purity 
efficaey, and marked superiority over all other kinds. 


It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being invariably and 
sarefully submitted to chemical analysis—and only supplied in sealed 
bottles to preclude subsequent admixture or adulteration—this Off pos- 
sesses a guarantee of genuineness and purity offered by no other 
God Liver Oil. 

Extract from “ The Lancet,” July 29, 1854. 

“Dr. de Jongh gives the preference to the Light Brown Oil over the 
Pale Oil, which contuins scarcely any volatile fatty acid,a smaller 
quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and the elements of bile, and upon 
which ingredients the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil no donbt partly depends. 
Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method 
of its preparation, and expecially to its filtration through charcoal. 
In the preference of the Light Brown over the Pale Oil we fully 
ooneur 

“ We have carefuly tested a specimen of the Light Brown Cod Liver 
Oil prepared for medical use under the direction of Dr. de Jongh, and 
obtained from the wholesale agents, Messrs. ANSAR, HARFORD, and 
7, Strand. We find it to be genuine, and Sich in iodine and the 
elements of bile. 





sold ONLY in bottles, eapsuled and labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORI , Sane CO., 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de Jongh’s sole 
Consigne os Ne nd by many ze - yectable Chemists in town and country. 

Half-pints (7 ounces), 6« Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. Quarts 
(40 ounces), 9s. TMPE RIAL MI ASURE. 


ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 


Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- | 


LIES.—The important object, so desirable to be obtained, has at 
length been sec ured to the Public by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 
who, after much time and attention, have succeeded by their Improved 
Process in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public from the 
use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention of the Patentees; 
suffice it to say that, by the process of manufacture, the acidity and 
unpleasant flavour so generally complained of in other preparations is 
totally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It 














part 
adies, and Children ; and the healthy and strong will find it an excel- 
ent Luncheon or Supper. 

The Barley, being prepared by a similar process, is as pure as can be 
manufactured, and will be found to produce a light and nourishing 
Food fer Infants and the Aged; and to contain all the necessary pro- 
perties for making a delicious pudding. It has also the distinguishing 
character for making very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 
most excellent ingredient for thickening Soup, &c. 

A report baving been circulated that preparations of so white a 
‘haracter could not be produced from Groats and Barley alone, the 
Patentees have had Fopeures to the highest authority, viz., 
TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c., for an analysis to establish the fact, a 

py of which is subjoined: 





> 





“«O hemical Laboratory, Guy's Hospital, 
February 19, 1855. 

““T have submitted to a microscopical and chemical examination the 
samples of Barley-meal and Groats which you have forwarded t¢ 
me , and 1 beg to inform you that I find in them only those principles 
which are found in good Barley ; there is no mineral or other im- 
purity present , and from. the re sult of my investigation, T believe them 
» be genuine, and to possess those nutritive properties assigned by 

late Dr. Per a to this description of food. 











A. 8. TAYLOR. 





** Messrs. ADN AM and Co.” 

©. AUTION.— fo prevent error, the Public are requested to observe 

t i Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J. C 
ADN AM. 









] btained Wholesale at the Manufactory, den-lane Queen- 
atre beni on; and Retail in P. may ers anister t 6d. and Is. each 
and in Cani for Familie f 





Grocers, Druggists, &c. 


FITCH AND SONS’ 
© LLEBRATED c 


AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 
“ The emporium for rich and delicious bacon is Fitch and Son’s, 
"— United Service Gazette. 
We know of nothing more ex¢ reer delicious than a rasher of 
Fiteh’ s Breakfast Bacon.” 
This eas rmgerpot seats smoke-dried, is sold by the side, half-side, 









The Middle piece e, ‘of abe , at. 
e also the honour to offe r the following superior 
extraoiainary for their quality, and peculiarly 
ad apte ea for the fe stivities of the season, por ‘for presents. 

| York Hams, we i and New, of De- 


Choice Rich Somerset ditto, 
Curious Old Cheshire ditto. 
Wiitshire Chaps and Chines. 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues. 
All articles are securely packed for travelling. 
Post-office orders to be made payable at the ‘‘ Chief Office ;” | 
toge the r with Soe 8, Ra be « crosse ed with Be. name of Fitch and | 


of nf DEALE RS i in FORE IG N WINES and | 
oI > 





‘and © onnoisseurs to some 





« 
very choi 2 PORT WINE, 
flavour, which they can confide’ Saity recommend to ‘those who ses to 
posee ss a class of wine of high character and selected from very choice 
The vy hi ave in their cellar a small quantity left of that very 
To those who really value a rare wine this an- 
the price of this wine is 88s, per dozen. 
, first-rate brands at 60s. per 
This choice brandy is atienety A tomer to connoisseurs, 
being well matured, with soft and delicate flavour, and, from its age, 


nouneement will be sufficient ; 


The following are a list of their poe 
Port, in wood, at 80/. and 90/. per pipe; § ' 
East India Madeira (finest qu pede ‘1201. per’ ‘ips 


Port in bottle, at.42s., 48s., 54s., 60s., and 66s. dozen cooing z to 
+ ire rior First Class Sherry, 
and Mig aces prung to age and a quality Fy  qrmopsillat, in 





; Sparkling Hock, do., 72s., 7: 


; (Second), id 72s. ; (Third), do. 


aude most +. ct Ww bite mete r ever invented, “and in use retains 
Made into “every article for the Table, as 
Tea Pots, &c., at one- 
A sample Tea Syevs will be sent on receip 


its silverlike appearance. 


twelfth the price of Silver. 





5s 
SLACK'S NICKEL ELECTRO- PLATED 
is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel ; 
possessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear 
equa! to Sterling Silver. 


a combination of two metals 





Y AND FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 
has ‘been colebrated for ne arly fifty years for quality and cheapness. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed list, pur- 
chasers are requested to send for their Catalogue with 200 Drawings, 
and eatote of every requisite in Electro Plate, Table Cutlery, Furnishing 
May be had gratis, or free by post. Orders above 


a aye tre 
aan carriage free JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, Opposite Somerset 





BEST SHOW o of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. 
LARGE ROOMS, devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children's Cots. with be age Bedding and 


; Patent. fou Redsteads, ‘fitted with dovetail 

jee and patent poe Aly from 17s. 6d.; 

» ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, ‘in great variety, 
| from 2/ 7s. 6d. to 15/. 15s. 

HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER 

The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years ago by 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of Messrs. 

: ., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 

to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 

mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 








eueewecce OBS. eeececeve . 
eandlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
z don by the patent process. 

y PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Table ge and Agi Fiddle T x 


RTIFICIAL TEETH.—The best only 10s. 6d. 

and 11. 1s. each. Sets 10 and 20 guineas, mounted on pure 

gold, or Hippotamus ivory, and adapted with guaranteed success. 
Read Mr. T. LUKY¥N'S little book on the Loss and Preservation of the 
Teeth, free by post for a stamp.—4, Upper George-strecet, Bryanston- 
square, 





NE IW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION o ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth everbefore used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication.—52,  Fleet-street. At home from Ten til) Five. 
nA U TIE UL CLEAN LINENW— 
W.G. NIXEY’S CHEMICAL EXTRACT of FULLER'S EARTH 
saves soap and labour, the hands from chapping, and the linen from 
destruction. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oilmen in packets 6d. 
each. 
\LEANLINESS.—Caution to Housekeepers.— 
/ NIXEY'S CHEMICAL PREPARATION of BLACK LEAD for 
polishing stoves without waste or dust.—The public are respectfully 
cautioned against base and unprincipled imitations of this article, 
which, with a view to greater profit, are being vended. “ W, G, 
Nixey” and the Government mark are stamped on each genuine cake. 
Sold throughout the kingdom. W. G. NIXEY, Patentee, 22, Moor- 
street, Soho. 
BA LDNESS PREVENTED by using 
CHILD'S FRICTION HAIR BRUSH. They stimulate the skin of 
the head ; the more the head is brushed the more healthy will be the 
skin and its functions, thereby strengthening the growth of the hair.—To 
be had of all Perfumers and Brush Dealers, and wholesale at the 
factory, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury; and retail, South Gallery, 
Crystal Palace. 


} AIR RES STORED and. BALDNESS PRE- 

VENTED, by PERRY'S INDIAN HAIR RESTORER. One 
application prevents the hair from falling off or turning gray, and by 
its use the short weak hair on the head apparently bald commences to 
grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. Sold in bottles, with 
full directions for use, 3s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. each. To be had only of 
THOMAS PERRY, 12 and 13, Burlington-arcade, Piccadilly. The 
hair cut and washed on the ovi-lavatory system. % private room for 
e ach gentleman. 


K NOW THYSELF.—The secret art of dis- 
.& covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS, from the 
peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised by 
MARIE COUPELLE, with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto 
attempted. All persons wishing to ‘“‘know themselves,” or any friend 
in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
stating sex and age, inclosing 13 penny post stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 
6, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive, ina few 
days, a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues,.&c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
unsuspected. ‘I am pleased with the accurate description you have 
given of myself.”"—Miss Jones. ‘My friends pronounce it to be faith- 
ful."—Mr. C. Gordon. “ Your skill is certainly wonderful.”—Mr. G. 
Gadsby. 
K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—The 
vast increase in the demand for these Cough Lozenges, and 
the numerous testimonials constantly received, fully justify the pre- 
prietor in asserting they are the best an‘ saf “st yet offered to the 
public for the cure of the following complaints :—ASTHMA, WINTER 
COUGH, HOARSENESS, SHORTNESS of BRE ATH, and other 
PULMONARY MALADIES. They have deservedly obtained the high 
patronage of their Majesties the King of Prussia and the King of 
Hanover ; very many also of the nobility and clergy, and of the public 
generally, use them, undef the recommendation of some of the most 
eminent of the faculty, Prepared and sold in Boxes, is. 1$d., and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 
No. 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, "London. Sold retail by all Druggists 


UPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 

effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a seft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the cireum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent tothe Manu- 
facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., ™~ 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, ls. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6u., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d, 

Post-office Orders to be made ‘payable t to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


BLAS STIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
4 &c.—The material of which these are made is recommended by 
the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and ( OMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best Invention for giving efficient and permanent Beet in all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 

SINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and My u goa Yn 
and is drawn on like an ordinary svocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16. 
each; pos 

SOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


GIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPE- 
TITE, preservin, a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
acidin GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affeetion incident to c hildhood, it is invalua- 



































U TLERY WARR AN TE D. —The most varied 
CUTLERY in the world, 
helo at WILLIAM 8 'B URTON'’S, at prices 
tive only because of the largeness of the sales 

table knives, with high shoulders, lls. per dozen; 
; carvers, 4s. per pair; larger 








seularly recommended to those of consumptive constitutions, 


sizes, from 19s. to 26s. per dozen; 





black wood-handled table- 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases | 


and PATTERNS.— 


y for ulcerated sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
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engravings sent (per post 
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respectable | 


ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to enlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
|. most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids th e possibility of 
those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article 
in powder.—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medi- 
|. cine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 29. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., L1s., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each.— 
| N.B. Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
| that his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows:— 
‘“‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.’ 









V ALUABLE REMEDIES for or the 

AFFLICTED.—DR. ROBERTS'S celebrated OINTMENT, called 
|. the POOR MAN'S FRIEND, is confidently recommended to the public 
as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cui¢ 





scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions, and pimples on the face, 

sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts, piles, fistula, an¢ 

cancerous humours, and is a specific for those afflicting eruptions that 
| sometimes follow vaccination. Sold in pots, at Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
each. Also his 


| PILULH ANTISCROPHULA, confirmed by 


| more than forty years’ experience to be, without exception, one of 
best alterative medicines ever compounded for purifving the bl 

| and assisting natare in all her operations Hence they are use 
{: scrofulas, scorbutie complaints, glandular swellings, particularly tl 
ot the neck, &c. They form a mild and superior Family Aperi 











that may be taken at all times without confinement or change of dict 
9 





Sold in boxes, at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d.. 11s.. an Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, at their dispensary 
Bridport; by the London Houses. Retail by all respectable Medicin 
| Vendors in the United Kingdom.—Observe, no Medicine sold undet 
the abc ove name can possib! aly be genuine, unless “* Be ach and Barn- 
cott, late Dr. Roberts, Br ed on the Governme)! 
1 Stamp affixed to each pack 
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PARKINS AND GOTTO, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS, 


AND 


WRITING AND DRESSING CASE MAKERS, 
24 AND 25, OXFORD-STREET. 


THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHE APEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM. 


A saving of full 5s. in the somes a CARRIAGE PAID to any part of the Country on Orders over 20s. 














A Single Packet of Note Paper, or 100 mentees Stamped with Arms, Crest, or Initials, free of charge. 

Arms, Crests, Monograms, Reverse Cyphers, &c., tastefully and correctly arranged and cut on Steel, : for embossing Note Paper and 
Envelopes. 

Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. 6d., usually charged 10s. 6d. 











ALL THE NEW STYLES AND ALTERATIONS WEDDING CARDS. AT HOME NOTES, &c. 


IN WEDDING ENVELOPES. PATTERNS SENT POST-FREE. 


ALL REAMS W ARR ANTED T0 CONTAIN TWENTY PERFECT QUIRES. 









& od. 8s d. s a 
Good Cream Note Paper, full size™...........+. per retan; F GO § Sermon: Paper ....ccssecccsccsosrsscensccsceccccocvenees per ream, 4 6 | Large Office Envelopes........s.sssessesseseeernes per 1000, 5 ¢ 
Thick Cream laid ditto .........cccccsssccssrsceeeees ” 4 0} Foolscap .......... 8 0| THE QUEEN’S HEAD ENVELOPES......... per doz 1 0 
Black Bordered ditto ee 4 0] Cream laid Envelopes, stamped and cemented, per 3000, S 4 f Vimar Gl oc ccrcccticssccescnhesibstiinstnccocscneegs per 100, 1 ¢ 
Useful Letter Paper 5 O11} Black-bordered Envelopes  ..s...sscesccescsreseees per 100,0 6 Account and Manuscript Beoks.—Household Papers. 





PARKINS and GOTTO'S new Writing Paper, made’from Straw, is invaluable to rapid writers, and nearly half the price of the ordinary Writing Paper, 
being x only 3s. per ream. 


PRICE Lists SENT Post FREE. 


IMPORTANT TO PARTIES RESIDING IN THE COUNTRY. 

In consequence of the late reduction in the parcel postage, P. and G. can now send their SAMPLE PACKETS OF WRITING PAPERS AND 
ENVELOPES by post upon receipt of ten stamps; each article being numbered and a list inclosed, a selection can be made with the greatest ease. To 
place parties residing in the country upon the same footing as those in town, the carriage will be paid to any Railway Station in the kingdom upon 
orders’ over 20s. 





NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


sven PARKINS & GOTTO’S STATIONERY CABINETS, 
in Mahogany, Oak, and Walnut. 























WRITING CASES 
en j] fitted, from 7s. 6d, 
"HGS a Tu rE it tees AME i 


Hf aire “i 








i D Cait TM. Th MT — _- = . 
sa any ora CA BINET, WITH DRAWER IN FRONT 
| Bg Cueae =] ~ spor ree Sizes. 4 


Fitted cor N 
Fitted complete. No. 1 No. 2.—£4 Its, No. 3.—£5 109. 








CABINET, WITH DESK IN FRONT. 
Folding up as a Drawer, with Patent Lock and two Keys. 
Fitted complete. 

No. 4.—£4 15s. No. 5.—£5 15s. No. 6.—£7. 

&S> These Cases are particularly adapted for the Library or 
Office ; are made by first-rate workmen ; will stand the heat of 
any climate; and are fitted in the most complete manner with 

every requisite for writing. 
*,* The same Cases can be had unfitted. 





IMPROVED ‘SCALES, 
Varranted to turn at one grain. 
Price 10s. 6d. each, 





THE REGISTERED DISPATCH BOX AND 
WRITING DESE. 





Writing Desks of every size, with or without Secret MOROCCO BLOTTING CASES, 


Drawers, from. 10s, 6d. to Five Guineas. INKSTANDS of every description. with and without Locks, 





PARKENS and GOTTO; Manofacturers, 24 ‘and 2 25, Oxford-street, London. 
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JOHN CASSELL'S WORKS AND PUBLICATIONS, | | WORKS ‘PUBLISHED BY W. KENT AND CO. 
'CASSELL’S LESSONS IN 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. KENT AND CO. 
21, 51, & 52, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
LONDON. 


SEVENTH YEAR OF PU BLICATION. 
Now ready, 


THE PROTESTANT DISSEN- 


THE 


TERS' ALMANAC, for the year 1356, price 4d., contains a | 


great variety of information respecting every denomina- 
tion of Dissenters, besides Memoirs of Distinguished 


Characters, and Eminent Divines, and a large amount of 


matter, interesting to every class of the community. 


THE POPULAR EDUCATOR 


is the most comprehensive 


Work ever issued from the press. It is now completed in 


e and compendious Educational | 


Six Volumes, crown 4to., price 4s. 6d. each, in cloth boards, | 


or in three Double Volumes, price 8s. 6d. each. These 

volumes form an Encyclopedia of Instruction, popular and 

easy of acquirement, commencing with simple rules im- 

mediat ely interesting the pupil, and urging him rapidly 

on from one stage to another, until perfection is attained. 

The Course includes :— 

Lanouaaes.—French, 82 Lessons and 34 Readings; 
Pronunciation, 7 Lessons; German, 86 Lessons; 
Pronunciation, 13 Lessons; Italian, 53 Lessons; 
Lessons; Latin, 60 Lessons; Greek, 62 Lessons ; 
72 Lessons. 

Scrences.—In these the Lessons are Illustrated by several 
hundred Engravings, Diagrams, &c. They include Natural 
Philosophy, a complete Course in 78 Lessons ; 
Lessons; Botany, 16 Lessons; Geology, 61 ‘Lessons ; 
graphy, with Maps, 30 Lessons ; Natural History, 23 Lessons ; 
Geometry, 35 Lessons; Arithmetic, 37 Lessons; 
Lessons; Book-keeping, 24 Lessons; T rignometry, 6 Lessons; 
Architecture, 6 Lessons; a complete Series of Lessons on 
Music, with Engraved Examples; also, on Drawing, Pen- 
a Phonetic Shorthand, Ancient History, Biography, 

Reading, and Elocution, with numerous examples; Moral 
Seience, the Theory and Practice of Teaching, Physical Edu- 
cation, Gymnastics, &e. &c. 

The POPULAR EDUCATOR can be obtained, also, in 
Weekly Numbers, 14d. each, or in Monthly Parts, 7d. each, 
or when containing five Numbers, 84d. each. Cases for 
binding the Single Volumes, price Is. 3d.; Double Volumes, 

price 1s. 9d. 

The first Three Volumes of the POPULAR EDUCATOR 
are published in acheaper form. Price, neatly bound in cloth, 
3s. 6d. each, or the Three Volumes bound in one, price 9s, 6d. 
Can also be had in 1d. Numbers, and in Parts, 5d. and 6d. 
Cases for binding, 1s. each, or for three Vols. in one. 


English, 


French | 
German | 
Spanish, 23 | 


'CASSELL’S 


Chemistry, 33 | 
Geo- | 


Algebra, 30 | 


THE POPULAR BIBLICAL | 


EDUCATOR, complete in Two Volumes, crown quarto, 


One, 10s. 6d. 


mation on various points connected with Biblical Litera- | 


ture and Christian Theology. 

quires Pictorial Illustrations they are introduced. 

This Work can also be obtained in Nos., at 2d. each. Cases 
for binding the Single Vols., 1s. 3d. each; for the Double 
Vols., 1s. 9d. each. 


THE HISTORICAL EDU- 


CATOR, complete in Two Volumes, crown quarto, price 6s. 
each, in cloth boards, or Ils. 6d. the two volumes in one. 


Wherever the subject re- | 


LATIN; being an Elementary Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage, in a Series of Easy and Progressive Lessons. By 
the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D, Reprinted from the * Popular 
Educator.” Price 2s. 6d. paper covers, or 3s. neat cloth. 


A KEY to CASSELL’S LES- 


SONS in LATIN; containing Translations of all the 
Exercises. Price Is. paper covers, or Is. 6d. cloth. 


CASSELL’S LATIN GRAM. 


MAR. By Professors E. A. ANDREWS and S, STOD- | 
DARD. Revised and Corrected. Price 3s. 64, in cloth 
boards, This Grammar has been put to the test of ex- | 
perience, and pronounced by competent judges, who have | 
brought it into use, to be a production of superior merit. 


CASSELL’S SHILLING EDI- 


TION of FIRST LESSONS in LATIN. By Professors E. 
A. ANDREWS and S. STODDARD. Revised and Cor- 
rected. Price 1s. paper covers, or 1s. 6d. neat cloth. 


CASSELL’S CLASSICAL) 
LIBRARY. The First Volume of this work, price ls. 6d 
cloth, consists of a Latin Reader, adapted to Cassell’s Latin 
Grammar; consisting of Fables, Mythology, Anecdotes of | 
Eminent Men, Roman History, and Ancient Geography ; | 
to which is appended an appropriate Dictionary. Volume | 
IL comprises Latin Exercises. Price 2s. neat cloth. | 
Volume IIL contains the Acts of the Apostles in the | 
Original Greek, with Copious Notes and a Lexicon. Price | 
2s. 6d. neat cloth. | 


LESSONS in) 
FRENCH.—Parts IL. and II. By Professor FASQUELLE. | 
These Lezsons have not been surpassed by any which have | | 
been published. Price 2s. each, in paper covers, or 2s. 6d. 
in cloth. Complete in One Volume, price 4s. 6d. 


KEY to the EXERCISES in 
CASSELL’S LESSONS in FRENCH. Paper covers. Is.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL of| 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Professor DE LOLME. 
Price 3s., neatly bound. In this manual the grammatical 
principles of the language are clearly laid down, and 
copiously illustrated by suitable exercises, and a com- 
pendious vocabulary of substantives, adjectives, verbs, and 


CASSELL’S COLLOQUIAL 
nteresting Narratives in 


FRENCH READER; or, 
French, for Translation, accompanied by Conversational 
Exercises; with Grammatical and Idiomatical References 
to Cassell's Lessons in French, the Explanation of the most | 
difficult Passages, and a complete Vocabulary. Price 2s., 

in paper covers; 2s. 6d. neat cloth. 





price 5s. 6d. each, in cloth boards, or the Two Volumes in | A SERIES OF LESSONS IN 
These volumes contain a mass of infor- | 


FRENCH, with Rules for Pronunciation, on an entirely 
Novel and Simple Plan. Reprinted in a revised form from 
“The Working Man's Friend.” Price 6¢, by post, 7d. 
More than 30,000 copies of this work have been sold. The 
immense sale of this little work shows the estimation in 
which it is held by the public. 


_CASSELL’S LESSONS in GER- 


Also to be obtained in Numbers, price 2d. each, and Parts | 


at 9d. and 10d.; 
is. 3d. each; the Double Volumes, Is. 9d. each. 


volumes contain—I. The History of Geography, &c.; with 


cases for binding the Single Volumes. | 
These | 


upwards of Three Hundred curious and interesting En- | 


gravings, the preparations of which incurred an outlay of 
nearly 10007. IL. The History of the United States of | 
America, by MARY HOWITT. III. The History of Greece, 
by Messrs. E. L. and J. GODKIN. IV. The History of 
Ens glish Literature, by Dr. J. R. BEARD. V. Chronology, 
from the Earliest Period. 


CASSELLS FRENCH 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, composed from 
Dictionaries of the French Academy, 
Landais, &c.; from the English Dictionaries 
Ovilvie, Johnson, Webster, &c.; and from the 
nological and Scientific Dictionaries of both 
guages. By Professors DE LOLME 
and HENRY BRIDGMAN, Esq. In Two 
1. French-English. 2. English-French. Price, 
cloth, 5s. each, or the Two in One Volume, strongly bound, 
price 9s. 6d. Though completed but a short time since, 


and 
the French 
Bescherelle, 
of | 
Tech- 
Lan- | 
and WALLACE, 


this Dictionary has secured a sale of upwards of five thou- | 
at 3d., and | 


Also obtainable in Numbers, 


sand c ypies. 
Cases for binding the Volumes, price 9d. 


Parts, at ls 


CASSELL'S GERMAN PRO-| 


NOUNCING DICTIONARY. In Two Parts: 1. German 
and English, price, in paper covers, 5s.; cloth boards, 
Ss. 6d. 2. English and German, price, in paper 
3s. 6d.; cloth boards, 4s.; or complete in One Volume, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 9s. The grand distinctive 
feature of this work is indicated in its title. It is a Pro- 
uncing Dictionary; that is to say, it contains the pro- 
unciation, as well as the meanings, of each word. This 
circumstance adds much to its utility, especially for the 
numerous class of self-educating students who do not 
enjoy 
many. Also to be had in Numbers, at 3d., and Parts, at 

is. Cases for binding the volume, 9d. each. 
DIC- 


CASSELL’S LATIN 


TIONARY. In Two Parts: 1. Latin and English. 
in paper covers, 4s.; cloth boards, 5s. 2. English and 
Latin. Price, in paper covers, 4s.; cloth boards, 5s.; or, 
handsomely bound in one volume, price 9s. 6d. May also 


be obtained in Numbers, at 3¢.; and Parts, at ls. each. | 


CASSELL’S ELEMENTS of 


Cases for binding the complete volume, price 9d. By J. R. 
BEARD, D.D., and C. BEARD, B.A. This Dictionary 


comprehends every word used by the most eminent Latin | 


writers, 


London: W. KENT and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


Divisions. | 
bound in | 


covers, | 


the benefit of oral instruction from a native of Ger- | 


Price, | 


MAN. Parts I. and II. Price 2s, each in paper covers, or 
2s. 6d. cloth. The two parts bound together, price 4s. 6d. 
Containing a complete view of the Idioms of the German 
Language, in a Series of easy progressive Lessons, by 
which the Self-educating Student may learn to read, to 
speak, and to write that Language with the greatest facility. 


KEY to the EXERCISES in| 


CASSELL'S LESSONS in GERMAN. [Taper covers, Is. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 


|CASSELL’S ECLECTIC GER-| 


MAN READER; containing copious References to Cas- 
sell’s Lessons in German. Price 2s. paper covers; or 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


CASSELL’S LESSONS in GER- 


MAN PRONUNCIATION; consisting of Easy Extracts 
from German Writers, Price ls. paper covers; or 1s. 6d. cl. 


CASSELL’S LESSONS in 


ENGLISH. By J. R. BEARD, D.D. In paper covers, 3s.; | 
in cloth boards, 3s. 6d. This Manual is intended for the 
use of Self-educating Students. It contains a Practical | 
Grammar, and includes an Account of the Facts of the 
Language, involving the laws of its construction, and the |; 
Productions of the Language historically treated; thus 
comprising its Literature. It abounds with interesting 
and important Explanations and Illustrations, imparting a 
thorough knowledge of the Language itself, the roots and | 
derivations of English Words, as well as those rules by 
which the Language may be spoken and written Gramma- 
tically. 
THE ELEMENTS of GEO- | 
METRY; or, the First Six Books, with the Eleventh and 
Twelfth of EUCLID. Edited by Professor WALLACE, | 
A.M., of the Glasgow Uuiversity, and Collegiate Tutor of 
the University of London. Price 1s. stiff covers, or Is. 6d. cl 


THE SELF and CLASS EXA- 


MINER in EUCLID; containing the Enunciations of all | 

the Propositions and Corollaries in Cassell's Edition. Price | 

3d., in a convenient size for the Pocket. | 
of 


CASSELL’S ELEMENTS 
ARITHMETIC: being a Companion to Cassell’s Euclid. | 
Edited by Professor WALLACE, A.M. Price 1s. stiff covers, | 
or Is. 6d. cloth, | 

KEY TO CASSELL’S ARITH- | 
METIC; 
above Work. 


containing Answers to all the Questions in the 
Price 3d., in a convenient size for the pocket. 


ALGEBRA; or, the Science ,of Quantity. Edited by Pro- | | 
fessor W. ALLACE, A.M. Price 1s. paper covers, or Is. 6d. cl. 


London: W. KENT and CO., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. | 


(‘THE HISTORICAL TEXT- 


| “fountains sealed” 
| these Museums and Galleries have, it is true, been published, 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. KENT AND CO. 
DOMESTIC WORSHIP. 


THE ALTAR of the HOUSE- 


HOLD. In One large handsome Quarto Volume, with 
Title-page, beautifully engraved on steel, by ADLARD, 
from a design by J. Gumpert, Esq. Price 15s. bound in 
cloth; or with gilt edges, 16s.; or very handsomely bound 
in calf, gilt, 21s. Containing a Series of Services for Do- 
mestic Worship for every Morning and Evening in the 
year. Edited by the Rev. JOHN HARRIS, D.D., Author 
of ‘‘Mammon,” &c., assisted by the following eminent 
contributors :— 
The Rev. J. Sherman; the Rev. W. Urwick, D.D,; the Rev. 
Sern Smith; the Rev. R. Ferguson, LL.D.; the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Lorimer; the Rev. Newman Hall, B.A.; the Rev. Dr. 
Beaumont; the Rev. W. Chalmers, A.M.; the Rev. J. 
Stoughton ; the Rev. Wm. M. Bunting; the’ Rev. William 
Brock; the Rev. J. Kennedy, A.M.; the Rev. W. Leask ; 
the Rev. Charles Williams; the Rev. W. W. Ewbank, A.M. : 
the Rev. Samuel Martin; the Rev. D. S. Hollis; the Rev. W. 
Reid; the Rev. John Blackburn; the Rev. B. Parsons; the 
Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D., &c., &e. 
This Work is also obtainable in Twelve Parts, at 1s. each ; 
Cases for Binding, 2s, each. 


THE PATHWAY: a Religious 


Magazine. Vols. I. and II., neatly bound in cloth, price 
2s. 3d each. The Third Volume, price 2s. 9d., contains 
interesting Papers on Various Modes of Spending 
the Sabbath, by Mrs. Harrter Beecner Srowe, 
Authoress of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.”” The Fourth Volume, 
price Is. 6d, completes the Series. May also be had in 
Two Double Volumes, bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


BOOK and ATLAS of BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
LYMAN COLEMAN. With Maps, &c Royal 8vo. 
Price, in cloth boards, 5s.; Plates, coloured, 6s. The above 
work is the result of an humble effort and an earnest de- 
sire to associate together the History and Geography of 
the Scriptures, and to allure the young, and assist them 
in an interested and intelligent perusal of the book of God 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Suitable for Presents or the Drawing-room Table. 
Lovers of Literature and the Fine Arts are particularly re- 
quested to observe that only a limited number of copies of the 
following magnificently-illustrated Works remain on Sale. 
They are not likely ever to be reprinted, in consequence of 
the great outlay involved in their reproduction. 


‘THE NATURAL HISTORY 


of the FEATHERED TRIBES. Illustrated by upwards of 

300 Engravings in the first style of Art. In imperial 

8vo., price 12s. 6d. cloth boards; 13s. 6d., gilt edges. 

It has been the aim, in the preparation of this volume, to 
take as extensive a view of birds as its limits would allow, 
and to do so according to a classification which may alike 
be easily understood and remembered. This work is also to be 
obtained in Ten 1s. Parts. Cases for binding the volume, 2s. 


THE ALPS, SWITZERLAND, 
SAVOY, and LOMBARDY. By the Rev. CHARLES 
WILLIAMS. In one Splendid Volume, containing 640 
pages, with upwards of 300 Engravings from Drawings 
by GitBert, Harvey, and other eminent Artists. Price 
12s. 6d., in cloth boards, or 13s. 6d, gilt edges. This 
work is also to be obtained in Ten Is. Parts. Cases for 
binding the volume, price 2s. 


THE WORKS OF EMINENT 


MASTERS. Imperial 8vo., with about 500 choice En- 

gravings. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 13s. 

The Proprietor is of opinion that this work is a desider- 
atum. Europe abounds with Galleries and Museums of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Fine Art; but many of them are as 
tothe majority. The contents of some of 


but at a price which places them beyond the reach of the 
mass of the people. The Proprietor and Publisher of the 
Works oF EMINENT MASTERs rejoices that he has the means 
of placing within the reach of the humblest individual a 
Work of unparalleled beauty and excellence. This Work is 


| also obtainable in Numbers, at 3d.; and Parts, at 6d. each. 


Cases for binding, 2s. each. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE of ART. Three Volumes, Imperial 8vo., 
price 8s. 6d. each, elegantly bound, or with gilt edges, 
9s. each volume. This Work can be obtained in Numbers 
at 3d. each, and in Is. Parts, Cases for binding, at 2s. 
This very attractive Work is published at a price which 

places it within the reach of all classes of persons. It 

includes the following subjects, illustrated by nearly 1000 

Engravings in the first style =. Art, eac h of which is 

treated in a masterly manner: History. 2. Cosmo- 

graphy. 3. Pay: 4. Domestic. 5. Topography. 6. 

Narrative. 7. Natural History. 8. Manufactures and Art. 


THE ILLUSTRATED EXHI- 


BITOR; or, Record of the Industrial Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, 1851. Cloth, 7s. 6d.; handsomely gilt, 8s. This 
work is also in Numbers, price 2.; Second Parts, price 
8d. and 10d. Cases for binding the volume, price 1s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
PAINTERS OF ALL NATIONS. By M. CHARLES 
BLANC, late ‘Directeur des Beaux Arts” of France. 
The Illustrations executed under the artistic direction of 
M. ARMENGAUD, of Paris. This work contains upwards ot 
100 magnificent Engravings, illustrating the Spanish, 
Italian, French, Dutch, German, and Flemish Schools, 
with Portraits of the Painters, Fac-similes of their Hand- 
writing, &c. In One splendid Volume, royal 4to, price 30s. 
A few copies only of a cheaper edition of the above, printed 
on the same paper, and bound in elegant cloth binding, 
gilt edges, and forming a beautiful volume for the drawing- 
room table, &c., can be had, price 24s. 


THE LADIES’ WORKBOOK; 


containing full Instructions for every kind of Ladies’ Work 
in Point Lace, Knitting, Embroidery, Crochet, &c.; form- 
ing one of the most splendid books for the work-table ever 
issued, Price 2s. 6d.,in a highly-ornamental wrapper. 


London: W. KENT and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 
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